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THERE is scarcely a single accredited maxim of sound states- 

manship which has not been flagrantly violated in the course 
of the English administration of Ireland. If it be expedient, in 
the case of a nation composed of the most incongruous races, to 
exchange a forcible and mechanical adhesion of one to the other 
for a friendly or chemical fusion, in Ireland the opposite policy 
has been throughout notoriously pursued. If, in the exercise of 
ostensible dominion, it be the only safe and cunning policy to 
engage in the responsibilities of Government the national leaders 
as they emerge from the obscure ranks of the subject population, 
in order to distract their turbulent fancies by active and honour- 
able occupations, and to win their sympathies by a generous con- 
fidence ; in Ireland every Celtic aspirant to distinction was excep- 
tionally blessed if he escaped being branded as a traitor and 
hunted as a slave. Again, if it be no more than the most selfish 
astuteness to conciliate the loyalty ofthe mass of the population 
by withdrawing from their sight every memento of obsolete feuds 
and present bondage, all that might by possibility irritate with- 
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out assisting to control, and might stimulate the most virulent 
antipathies without effecting even a plausible show of compen- 
satory good, here, too, the sins of England are written in letters 
of blood. Lastly, if of all other sources of discord and mutual 
recrimination, discrepancy of religious belief is the most ine- 
radicable, and the special discrepancies between Catholic and 
Protestant notably the most so of all, and if, consequently, a due 
recognition and conciliation of the opposing pretensions of those 
rival communions be the most solemn duty of a sovereign Govern- 
ment, then is it true that, in this respect likewise, the English 
treatment of Ireland presents one long, unvaried tale of the 
gravest political errors, no less than of the most cruel, selfish, 
and, it is to be sorely feared, inexpiable wrongs. 

Our immediate purpose, however, is with the present and not 
with the past. To re-open the pitiable chapter of Lreland’s 
sufferings and England’s mis-government would only serve to com- 
plicate the investigation before us, and to alienate those whom 
we would wish to convince. The wave of modern liberal policy 
and scientific appreciation of the true end and means of govern- 
ment has flowed even up to and over the Emerald Isle. The 
penal laws—as to which the most temperate and self-restrained 
of historians, Mr. Hallam, has said, “This series of laws has scarcely 
a parallel in European history ; and to have exterminated the 
Catholics by the sword, or expelled them like the Moriscoes from 
Spain, would have been little more repugnant to justice and 
humanity, but incomparably more politic,” these laws have 
been all swept away. The Emancipation Act was at length 
carried grudgingly and tardily by a Tory minister in face of a re- 
calcitrant king. The consequences of that Act have been freely 
developed, and a succession of wise and liberal measures have 
opened out to Ireland equally with the rest of the British 
Empire, a promising and unrestrained career of independent 
energy and wealth. It is only now necessary to recur for a 
moment to the by-gone policy in order to point out that, just 
so far as that policy has been abandoned, has Ireland begun to 
be a contented and prosperous nation. The argument inexorably 
proceeds to the conclusion that the true solution of all the in- 
tricacies that still adhere to Irish affairs is to be found solely in 
the logical consummation of the new policy that has taken the 
place of the old. It is here contended that, till the coping-stone 
is put to the modern policy of recognising the righteous claims 
and consulting the religious susceptibilities of the overwhelming 
majority of the nation, by courageously cutting away every 
plausible basis for mutual antipathies on the ground of religious 
preferences, Ireland can never be relied upon as an organic and 
invigorating section of the British community. Till that epoch 
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has arrived the reproach will still be justified that Ireland only 
feels strong in England’s weakness, and weak in England's 
strength. She will still be restlessly yearning after foreign 
friends, and feeling an unwholesome sympathy with every 
foreign revolution. She will still be a blot on England's 
escutcheon as representing a people whom all our boasted 
wisdom, science, and policy only serve to render more hopelessly 
miserable and savagely alienated. 

It may be well to notice that the condition of Ireland, in spite 
of recent events, is such as to afford the greatest encouragement 
in the task of probing the wounds that still remain. There is 
sufficient to show that a liberation policy has done and is doing 
its work, and to set at defiance the indolent conclusion that the 
state of Ireland is too hopelessly rotten to be reached by con- 
stitutional remedies. If there is much to sadden and disappoint, 
there is far more to foster hope and to stimulate exertion. If 
there is much to remind us that Ireland’s wounds are not yet 
healed, there is much also to assure us we have at length found 
the true track, by following which alone the sanative balm will 
be eventually imparted. : 

Ireland, till within the last few months, was prosperous as she 
never was before. Measured by whatever tests are the fairest 
exponents of a people’s condition, the country has of late made 
a prodigious stride. The value of cattle and live-stock is 
2,000,000/. more this year than it was last, and 26,000,000/. 
more than in 1841. Of land which last year was noted as waste, 
125,000 acres have since been reclaimed for pasture, in addition 
to 2,000,000 acres of like land reclaimed since 1841. Even 
making allowance for the drain on the numbers of the people by 
emigration, the Poor Law Returns, the Police Returns, and the 
Bank Deposits afford the most eucouraging results this year in 
comparison with 1863 and 1841. The linen spinners of Belfast 
have been making money at an enormous rate during the few 
last years, and the exports from that port in 1864 were nearly 
double those of 1863. Similar accounts are received from Derry, 
Lisburn, Antrim, and the other seats of Irish manufacture. 

Such is one side of the picture. The results are sufficient to 
point out that recent legislation has not been entirely nugatory, 
and to urge on the people of England to follow to its natural 
conclusion a large-minded and statesmanlike policy. 

For, in glaring contrast with economic progress deducible from 
statistics and balance-sheets, the continued suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act reminds us that there is still to be found in 
Ireland a seething mass of disaffection and disloyalty which may 
well check the premature complacency of the most sanguine 
statesiaan. It is not necessary, even were it practicable, to afki- 
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liate the coruscating and mock-heroic phenomena of “ Fenianism” 
directly upon any single abuse or definite system of abuses. When 
once a spirit of insubordination has filtered down to those classes 
of the community who are alike without fixed occupation, moral 
steadiness, and consciousness of political responsibility, the actual 
cry of the day is no sure guide to the latent and remote seat of 
the disorder. Now the complaint bandied from lip to lip and 
county to county is an impotent reverberation of some ancient 
rallying note once instinct with life and power. Now it is due to 
some accidental and momentary outrage bearing not even a 
distant relation to the actual causes at work. Now it takes the 
name of one or more real grievances, echoed and re-echoed with- 
out intelligence, sincere enthusiasm, or personal belief. The true 
lesson to be drawn from the manifestation of a spirit of general 
and irrepressible incendiarism, in a dependency of a great empire, 
must be sought, not in a precipitate interpretation of every 
tumultuous outcry, but in a scrutinizing survey of all the causes 
which may reasonably be held likely to propagate a wide-spread 
feeling of irritation and discontent. So soon as these causes have 
severally been explained and evaluated, the sagacious and humane 
statesman will not let himself repose in security till he has finally 
removed for ever out of the way, with an unflinching hand, not one 
of such plague-spots, but all. Because by anysingle judicious stroke 
of legislation he cannot hope at once to convert the public temper, 
soured by ages of opposition, from restlessness to tranquillity, 
from hatred to love, he will not forbear to make that stroke. 
Because the problem possesses peculiar complexity, he will not 
slothfully refrain from grappling with it altogether. Rather 
will he, in all sobriety, and yet with unresting zeal, first con- 
template and then remove every root of bitterness as it most 
conspicuously in turn presents itself, till he has thoroughly 
cleansed the land from foes more pestilential than dragons and 
chimeras, feeding not on the bodies but on the souls of men. 

No thoughtful witness of the existing condition of Ireland in 
all its features, hopeful and saddening, can for a moment hesitate 
as to the relevancy of the question of the Irish Church. It is not 
necessary, in order to draw the earnest attention of all fair thinkers 
to this subject, to exaggerate the real issue, and to pretend that 
all the present imperfections and shortcomings of the Irish people 
are due to nothing else than the maintenance of a Protestant 
Establishment, or that the annihilation of that establishment 
would be followed by an immediate and total recovery to health 
and gladness. It is sufficient to allow that, among other causes 
admitting of remedial legislation, the anomalous or rather, pre- 
posterous position of the Protestant Church of Ireland is the 
most obviously related to the acrimonious feelings of the whole 
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native population, the most indefensible upon any ground other 
than exploded habits of mere intolerance and tyranny, and the 
most easily provided with a complete cure. 

The bare statistics upon which the impugners of the Protestant 
Establishment take up an unassailable ground are in everybody's 
mouth. There is at the present moment in Ireland a population 
of about six millions and three quarters. Of these one million and 
a quarter are Protestants, composed one half of Presbyterians 
and Nonconformists, the other half of members of the Church of 
England. The rest of the population, that is, four millions and 
a half, are Catholics. Thus, the proportion of members of the 
Established Church to Catholics, is somewhere about one to ten. 
Now if any reasonable man, entirely fresh to the subject of Irish 
politics, with these statistics before him, were questioned as to 
which religious body in the country deserved the greatest public 
consideration, in favour of which body the public revenues (if 
any) ought to be especially diverted, which body ought to receive 
the most anxious attention on the part of the government, and, 
through its leaders, be in closest communication with the ad- 
ministrators of government, it is scarcely likely he would, except 
by way of a jew d’esprit, name that body which is in a minority 
of one to ten, that is, the Church of England and Ireland. The 
most intolerant and tyrannical governments abroad, England 
herself in the government of her colonial dependeacies, commit 
uo such solecism as this. Everywhere, either all Christian forms 
of faith are equally tolerated and receive assistance from the 
State, or else the Church of the majority is especially favoured, 
and the worship of the Jesser communities is barely tolerated, or 
subsidized only to a very small extent. It has remained for 
England, the native home (as she assumes) of liberty, enlightened 
policy, and administrative skill, to maintain by force of arms an 
abortive institution in the midst of a hostile people on a principle 
of intolerant proselytism and of iniquitous maintenance, de- 
nounced as odious and impolitic by every other country in 
Europe. This institution so cherished, from its very nature 
touches the national susceptibilities in their keenest part, is in- 
vidiously associated with a long tale of persecution almost un- 
paralleled in other lands, and, owing to the accidental lines of 
demarcation, is an undying reminder of the domination of race 
over race, This institution is maintained too, not in the midst 
of a contented nation where the most inveterate abuses are 
often reasonably overlooked for fear of pulling up the wheat 
with the tares, but in a country as to which statesmen, philoso- 
phers, and divines have in turn exhausted every plausible and 
Ingenious theory to account for its apparently hopeless barbarity 
and irreconcilable hostility to British rule. 
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It is nothing more than what might have been expected, that 
the Irish Church should find vehement and enthusiastic cham- 
pions among those professing few other points of sympathy or 
union. It is instinctively understood that the cold, keen gaze of 
politicians and the leaders of thought is becoming concentrated 
with ominous intensity on the general nature of the counexion of 
Church and State. A new style of political reasoning (it is 
dreaded) may be forged for the purpose of the Irish controversy, 
which will not be readily laid aside. New axioms may emerge 
from the conflict, which will be the starting-points of all future 
discussions. A dismal apprehension is beginning even to prevail 
that a time may be near at hand when the existence of a Church 
Establishment in any country whatever can no longer indolently 
justify itself by an appeal to antique tradition, or to an accidental 
national sentiment, the fruit of early education, but only by its 
proved conformity to the ends of all government—the ultimate 
improvement and happiness of the whole population. 

Probably very few of the most ardent supporters of the Irish 
Church, not members of its body, have in their secret hearts 
any serious differences of view about the impropriety of the 
position of that Church in the actual circumstances of Ireland. 
Probably none of them would think of recommending the esta- 


blishment of such a Church for the first time now. Possibly not ' 


a few of them would, not without sincere gratification, wake up 
to the discovery that the Church as now constituted had suddenly 
vanished from the land, and that thus all further controversy was 
prevented, or set at rest for ever. For with many it is the con- 
troversy far more than its possible results that is matter of 
abhorrence. The High-Churchman reasonably dreads that the 
historical development, the legal powers, the intrinsic value of the 
Church, as well in England as in Ireland, will be subjected toa 
scrutiny at once unsparing and unsympathizing. The Low- 
Churchman, obstinately yet amiably ignoring the current of 
modern thought, and living in nervous horror of the chimerical 
obtrusiveness of Rome, sees in the Irish Church debate the battle- 
field of Satan and the archangel contending over the body of 
Moses. Sounder-minded English Churchmen, devotedly attached 
to the principles of the Reformation, regret that a position should 
be abandoned which at once furnishes a vantage-ground for mis- 
sionary effort and exhibits a perpetual protest against the undeni- 
able corruptions around. Dissenters are divided in their sym- 
pathies, according as their abomination of all Church Establish- 
ments or their aggressive hatred of Romanism happens to prevail. 
Thus it comes about that an impulse to generalization seems in- 
variably to modify the treatment of the subject before us; and it 
is impossible to discuss it in a way satisfactory to any one party 
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without clearly investigating the broad principles which will 
— however slowly and hesitatingly, commend themselves 
to all. 

Looking back into past times and into the elementary concep- 
tion of a National Church, it would be surprising indeed if the 
dream of a mixed civil and ecclesiastical polity did not even now 
seductively captivate the imagination of the generous, the en- 
thusiastic, and the young. Admitting that the weifare of the 
governed is the true and sole object of government, the loftiest 
part of that welfare is confessedly concerned with the sentiments 
and the moral character of men. It is to the cultivation of these 
last that the Church has at all times specially addressed herself ; 
and, in the performance of her imperial or heavenly function, she 
has been, in fact, consistently and loyally seconded by the civil 
authority, whether as represented by a Jewish Synod, a Roman 
Emperor, a Russian Czar, ora British Monarch. An admirable 
concinnity and spontaneous harmony at once suggests and en- 
forces the holy and inevitable alliance. The rulers of the nation 
are possessed of a “conscience,” and are called to legislate for 
men constituted like themselves. They aré called upon for 
bread, and at their souls’ peril they give a stone: they are called 
to enforce and to propagate the truth of God, and miserably do 
they abdicate their moral throne if they countenance or fail to 
stamp out the upstart seedlings of heresy and error. It is in 
truth no inglorious picture that ever floats suspended before the 
eyes of these wistful aspirants after a city of God. There is (it 
is sublimely imagined) a truth on earth tabernacling among 
men universally known and universally confessed; a truth em- 
bracing the most solemn and touching sanctities of human life, 
declaring the maxims of duty with the authority of a divine and 
unchallenged casuistry, soothing all the bitterness of controversy 
with the ever-present balm of spiritual illumination, and super- 
seding all civil or criminal tribunals by sanctions more terribly 
cogent and everlastingly efficacious than such as can be drawn 
from the springs of the most unsullied earthly justice. 

This were no contemptible ideal were it only possible, were it 
only good for man. The experiment has, unhappily, been made 
sufficiently often to make it at least doubtful how far it is pos- 
sible; and a very simple philosophy will show that, even were 
such an ideal at once convertible into a reality, that reality were 
not the best for man. The experiment was made by the Jews, 
and the dissensions and partisanship thereby engendered made 
Judea an easy prey to the determined and single-eyed policy of 
Rome. The experiment was again made by Constantine and his 
successors in the later Roman empire. The corruption of religion, 
the frightful theological feuds, the cruelty, intolerance, bigotry, 
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and unscrupulous ferocity of the ministers of religion, reposing 
as they did on the support of the civil arm, are sufficient to re- 
cord the failure as regards the Church. The general prostration 
of government, the prevalent misconceptions of its sole end and 
purpose, the alternate rigour and lawlessness everywhere mani- 
fest, leave written in no uncertain characters the failure as re- 
gards the State. If the success of the Church of Rome be 
appealed to, and her influence noted as beneficially exercised in 
the Middle Ages on the side of the weak and the oppressed, this 
consideration proves too much. It was just because the Church 
of Rome was not specially associated with the civil power of any 
one nation that she was recognised as an authority in all. Had 
the supremacy of the Church rested in the Emperors of Germany 
and not in the Popes of Rome, the history of Europe would 
have followed another channel, and the dawning of civilization 
been indefinitely delayed. Lastly, if the Churches of the Refor- 
mation be appealed to, it is notorious that, simultaneously with 
the assumption on the part of civil rulers of the ecclesiastical 
supremacy lately exercised by Rome, the value of one single 
State Religion began to be challenged and called in question. 
The essential principles of Protestantism involved the multiplica- 
tion of sects and schisms, while Catholicism vehemently disputed 
much of the territory already won. In some nations, as in Switzer- 
land and Germany, part of an organically united people held with 
the old faith, part with the new. In France, Protestantism sufficed 
to inspire the old creed with the genius of scepticism and divi- 
sion, though compelled formally to resign the field. In Scotiand, 
indeed, the movement commenced with the people, and was 
carried out with almost unexampled completeness; while in 
England, the government and the prelates with much feebleness 
and vacillation succeeded at last in carrying the whole people 
with them. Thus it came to pass, that in spite of the numerous 
and powerful sectarian bodies who have separated from the 
Church in England and in Scotland, these countries present, 
with the exception of Russia, solitary and unique instances in 
which a very intimate connexion has long existed between the 
Church and the State, exempt from the imputation of any noto- 
rious scandal or iniquitous abuse. 

But were this ideal union, so fascinating and alluring to some, 
ever so practicable and ever so favourably testified of by the 
history of the past, it is none the less true that such an union 
would be in the highest degree detrimental and noxious to the 
character of the people. What is the true nature and object 
of government is so recent a discovery, that the habitual confu- 
sion of mind always manifested on such subjects is readily par- 
donable. It cannot be too often repeated, that it is of little 
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consequence what people do to-day or what they refrain from 
doing—what they enjoy or what they suffer, compared to what 
they are and what they are becoming. It is on this last that 
their truest and best happiness ultimately depends, and therefore 
to this above all else that the constitution of government must 
be unswervingly directed. Now, it is by personal struggle, by 
action, by independent energy, by alternate doubt and belief, 
despondency and reassurance, self-mistrust and self-reliance, that 
intellectual and moral manhood is alone attained. It is not in 
rest, but in conflict; not in security, but in aspiration that a 
people can truly live. It has thus become a recognised axiom of 
modern politics, that the sphere of government can never be too 
contracted in all that relates to the moral and spiritual agencies 
of the nation, and never too enlarged in all that relates to its 
economical and physical efficiency. It may not be always easy 
to draw the line between the one class of matters and the other. 
It is true that some matters, such as education, criminal law, 
sanitary arrangements, and matrimonial regulations, are not 
readily enclosed wholly under either class, and have certain 
aspects entitling them to rank under both. Because, however, 
it happens, in fact, that an inextricable confusion has perplexed 
the objects of government in the history of all known people, or 
because it demands anxious care and long experience to unravel 
the web and distinguish finally between what government should 
meddle with and what it should not, this is no argument what- 
ever against the cogent necessity for such a distinction being 
drawn. It is assumed, indeed, by writers of the schools of Cole- 
ridge and Whewell, that everything that concerns either im- 
mediately or remotely the welfare of the people is matter for 
government interference and administration. ‘I'his is no doubt 
the view most familiar and popular hitherto in Europe. It is 
the view likely to be most agreeable to all despotic or aristo- 
cratical states, or those of which the people are of a cringing, 
unambitious, inert, and irresolute temper. It is not, however, 
the view which derives support from a discriminate attention 
to history, modern and ancient, nor is it the view which an accu- 
rate investigation of the requisites for the improvement of 
human character would suggest or confirm. On the contrary, it 
may be decisively laid down that there is a class of subjects, and 
those the most nearly related to the happiness and moral cha- 
racter of the people, as to which State interference is damaging 
rather than advantageous. In this class are to be included more 
especially all matters complicated by consideratious of religious 
belief. Not the less is this so, even when the religious system 
interfered with by the State is valuable in itself, and, in fact, 
demonstrably conducive to the practice of the loftiest morality. 
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So soon as that system becomes stereotyped and countersigned 
by State authority, it is forcibly removed out of the sole climate 
in which truth can grow—that is, the region of assiduous debate 
and universal competition. Thus, what was true yesterday be- 
comes, with the march of mind in other departments, every day 
more and more false, and the fountain of morality becomes per- 
verted into a poisoned source of vice and corruption. These 
strictures are equally valid even in the extreme case where the 
religious corporation, specially sanctioned and assisted by the 
State, is or has been at one time or other based on a truth, or 
what is or was universally taken for a truth. It is from this 
case, a very isolated and special one, that English moralists most 
commonly start their reasoning. Yet the very same reasoners 
would probably hear with no small complacency, not to say 
mutual congratulations, that Buddhism was no longer favoured 
in Burmah in preference to Christianity ; that the Sultan of 
Turkey had been at last induced to ignore throughout his domi- 
nions a single claim on the part of the Crescent not equally con- 
ceded to the Cross; that the Czar of Russia would henceforth 
recognise no distinction between Eastern and Western theology or 
ritual ; that all forms of faith and missionary enterprise would 
from the present date be equally favoured in the Roman capital, 
and that the British people, in the fortunate possession of a form 
of faith and worship exclusively precious, should hereafter, alone 
of all nations, be entitled to incorporate that form with their 
national institutions. For it is just here that the difficulties 
begin. Religion, if it means anything, is unspeakably import- 
ant, and yet contains problems which, from their nature, are in 
the highest degree intricate if not insoluble. Thus, in propor- 
tion to the momentous value of the subject-matter, religious dif- 
ferences are felt with the keenest sensibility, while those very 
differences are always in the way of becoming more and more 
numerous and profound. 

It is well for the interests of truth that this should be s0, 
because, however much minor discrepancies may and do become 
indefinitely multiplied, certain wider points of general agreement 
are, in the course of continued debate, ever emerging to the sur- 
face and being converted into established axioms for the use of 
the reasoners of all time. Now, if the State interferes, it brings 
to bear unduly all its preponderant influence, originally organized 
solely for very different and clearly-defined objects, such as the 
preservation of order, the accumulation and ready distribution of 
wealth, and the conduct of international relations. It does this 
in order to perpetuate and petrify the less material discrepancies 
which are the chief sources of bitterness and rivalry, without at 
all advancing that process by which large bodies of truth become 
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accepted on all sides, and an increased number of universal 
axioms and spiritual data are gradually fashioned. The very 
conception of an Established Church implies the existence of tests 
to discriminate between those who are to share in the State 
patronage and those who are not. These tests must be founded 
upon a professed acceptance of a certain number of ethical or 
metaphysical propositions, and conformity to certain arbitrary 
regulations as respects ritual, vestments, and discipline. Now it 
does not need recurrence to the history of Christianity from the 
days of the Council of Nicza, or even an appeal to modern ex- 
perience, to point out the interminable differences of persuasion on 
all these points, even so simple a creed as that of primitive 
Christianity is capable of calling into life. The State must select 
some and reject others. Those selected will thus have an ad- 
ventitious benefit conferred on them, due not to their intrinsic 
value, but to the accidental favour of the rulers or the majority 
of the ruled. The views rejected, deprived of the accidental ad- 
vantages from without, will suffer in the struggle for existence, 
and the creed, not of the best or the subtlest, but of the loudest 
and strongest, will ultimately gain the day. Many a valuable 
“heresy” has been thus crushed out ; many a worthless and per- 
nicious dogma thus stringently and unhappily maintained. It is 
not to be neglected also, that if the Church, freighted with its 
burden of truth, be rather crippled than favoured by the grappling- 
chain, the proper motions of the State are also proportionately 
weakened and impeded. The enemies of the Church, those 
whose differences of opinion in matters essential or unessential, 
bar them out of the favoured fold, become the unnatural enemies 
of the State. They may cordially assent to the secular policy of 
the nation, respect the laws, co-operate with the efforts for public 
improvement—but, because of their speculative convictions, they 
are excluded from favour, and possibly fined and taxed to main- 
tain the influence of their rivals. If it be true that a State is 
strong in proportion to the intelligent attachment and patriotic 
unity of all its citizens, then is a State weak in proportion as it 
departs from its own province in order to side with religious par- 
tisans. In times of quiet and peace, the infirmity may be latent 
and escape the eye. In times of public agitation or national 
enthusiasm, those who have least basked in the sunshine of State 
favour, may hold in their own hands the future destinies of the 
nation, both at home and abroad. Of all venomous serpents to 
cherish in the bosom of a community, a political Dissenter is the 
most treacherous and the least easily appeased. Thus it has 
been pointed out step by step, that even were an ideal union by 
possibility attainable between a Church embodying the largest 
measure of abstract truth, and a State otherwise wisely con- 
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stituted and judiciously administered, the conditions would not 
be favourable to human improvement; that in the case of such 
imperfect Churches as are alone matters of experimental inquiry, 
and which either express the faith of the best part of the nation 
at the time, or possess in crystallized forms what was such a 
faith at some former time, the supposed union is detrimental to 
either party ; to the Church, because the flood of truth becomes 
chilled and narrowed; to the State, because its proper and 
natural claims upon its members become confounded with others 
entirely extraneous, and those the most constantly associated 
with divided judgments and inflammatory feelings. 

Hitherto it has been assumed that the Church in question at 
least represented principles which at one time or other com- 
mended themselves to the whole national mind. There is one 
more case which yet has to be considered. It may happen that 
the government of a nation consists of men attached to a Church 
founded on one set of principles, and that the nation governed 
consists of men attached to a Church founded on principles dia- 
metrically opposed to those other. In this case, two courses may 
be adopted. Either no Church whatever may be established, 
and perfect toleration may be granted to all creeds whatever, not 
glaringly immoral or subversive of national order. This is how 
England has, with such marked success, wisely conducted the 
government of India. Or clse the Church of the ruling body may 
be forcibly established over the heart of an unwilling nation, its 
ensigns and ministers flaunted in the eyes of the subject and 
alienated populace, and, to the general difficulties of ruling by 
any means in the supposed circumstances, there may be super- 
added the weighty onus of hostility and dislike due to religious 
opposition. ‘This is the policy England has pursued in the ad- 
ministration of Ireland. 

It is obvious that whatever evils are incidental in all cases to 
the connexion of the State and a Church are present in this last 
case in their most concentrated and unmitigated form. If the 
connexion be of more than questionable value, where the prin- 
ciples of the Church are generally believed to be true, or at least 
are reverentially accepted by the people as the venerable heir- 
loom of a once acquiescent ancestry, no question whatever can 
attend the case where the principles of the Church enjoying Siate 
patronage are, and always have been, distinctly repudiated as 
false by the general body of the subject community. Further, if 
the connexion has been shown to be perplexing to the motions of 
government, even where the cause of orderly administration 
meets with universal sympathy and support, it must needs be 
hazardous in the extreme where the government is one of race 
over race, where the minds of the subject people are naturally in- 
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disposed to all legal submission whatever, and their feelings 
exacerbated by a long series of internecine conflicts with the 
State authority, and a baleful chronicle of acts of persecution and 
misrule. 

It is contended by those who attempt the defence of the Irish 
Church Establishment, that the Protestant and not the Catholic 
is the real hereditary Church appertaining to the Irish soil. And 
if, in reckless pursuit of a plausible apology for .the existing 
Establishment, or of a pleasing antiquarian divertissement, it be 
possible to shut one’s eyes to the actual condition of Irish belief 
to-day, and to the history of that belief for the past three hundred 
years, the allegation is no doubt sound. It is true that the 
present Protestant bishops have received their orders in direct 
line from St. Patrick and his associates in the fifth century, and 
that in the time of Elizabeth all the Irish bishops, with the ex- 
ception of two who resigned their sees, accepted the principles. 
of the reformed religion. It is true that the early Church of 
Ireland, as first established by Henry II., did, in conformity 
with true Church discipline and order, submit itself obediently to 
certain Acts passed in a Parliament held in Dublin in 1536, by 
which the Pope’s jurisdiction was abolished in Ireland, the king’s 
supremacy established, appeals to Rome prohibited, and Peter's 
pence and other exactions suppressed ; while about the same 
time, at the consecration of a new archbishop of Dublin, the oath of 
obedience to the Pope and the customary reception of the pall from 
him or his legate, were omitted. It is said, indeed, that the acts 
thus passed were well received by the rulers of the Church, many of 
the bishops and clergy freely taking the required oaths, and on oue 
occasion two archbishops and eight bishops taking them together 
at Clonmel. It is further true that the Act of Uniformity was 
passed in a Parliament held in Dublin, attended by three arch- 
bishops and seventeen bishops, by which Act all ministers were 
enjoined to use the book of Common Prayer, and all persons to 
resort to their parish churches on Sundays and _ holidays, on pain 
of spiritual censure and fine. About six years afterwards, the 
Reformation may in good truth be said to have been formally 
completed, by the publication under the authority of the Lord- 
Deputy, the archbishops, bishops, and others, of a Book of 
Articles of Religion, which was ordered to be taught by all parsons 
and vicars, and to be publicly read by them twice a year. In 
these articles, private masses, half-communion, the adoration of 
relics, feigned miracles, as well as the papal supremacy, were all 
renounced and rejected as contrary to Scripture and to the 
teaching of the Primitive Church. It is true, lastly, that the 
present Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ireland derive their orders, 
not from the representatives of the ancient Church of the country, 
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but from a series of foreign bishops sent over from Italy and 
Spain in very recent times, and deputed, in opposition to all 
ecclesiastical order, to occupy sees already full. 

This is a brief account of the process by which it comes about 
that the phenomenon is presented of two Churches existing side 
by side in Ireland at the present day. No one familiar with 
ecclesiastical proceedings will deny that the Reformation was 
legally consummated, or that the ostensible position of the Irish 
Church is so far plausible as to throw the onus of demanding its 
dis-establishment upon its opponents. The rea] arguments in 
favour of that course are far too potent to need the support of 
inexact rhetoric or unfair misrepresentation. 

It is indeed admitted, what it would be useless to deny, that 
in no other sense but that of the barest ecclesiastical technicality, 
was any tolerable progress ever made in the conversion of the 
people of Ireland to the principles of the reformed faith. In 
the essay of Mr. Anderson on the “ Difficulties of the Irish 
Church,” this is confessed throughout, and the reasons for it are 
laboriously explained with candour and intelligence. It is pointed 
out that the efforts of Irish reformers have always been shackled 
by the suspicious policy of the government. This was not wholly 
the fault of the State, any more than that of the Church. Had 
they each pursued their several ways independently of the other, 
it is probable that the religion of the Irish people would have 
been more enlightened, and their political condition more auspi- 
cious at this day. As it was, however, the government attempted 
to make Acts of Parliament supply the place of moral agencies, 
and assumed that, because the English bishops happened to form 
the vanguard of a general movement of the English nation, there- 
fore the acquiescence of the Irish bishops was identical with the 
conversion of the Irish nation. They ignored then, as most 
statesmen still persist in ignoring, the radically different condition 
and antecedents of the English and Irish people. It is said that 
England was more ripe for the Reformation in the fourteenth than 
Ireland in the sixteenth century. In Ireland there was no univer- 
sity and no public schools. The political events which in England 
were combining all classes to resist the papal supremacy had no 
counterpart in Ireland. The spirit of free inquiry, the love of 
learning, the wide-spread knowledge of the Scriptures, and the 
impatience of the papal tyranny did not exist. On the other 
hand, in Ireland the Catholic clergy, both secular and religious, 
were in relations of peculiar and affectionate intimacy with, the 
body of the people. They shared all their feelings of patriotism, 
clanship, and attachment to the soil, as well as their rooted 
hatred of the invaders. The first acquaintance of the Irish clergy 
with the Protestant religion was an act passed in the reign of 
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Henry VIII., by way of punishing them for the resistance of 
their proctors to the Bill for abjuring the papal supremacy. It 
was enacted that native Irish-speaking priests should from that 
time be ineligible to benefices in the Irish Church, unless after 
four proclamations in the next market-town no Englishman could 
be had. 

The sole opening through which the conversion of the mass of 
the people could be conceivably effected, that is, the use of the 
Irish tongue, was jealously barred by the policy of the State. It 
was the determined and consistent policy of the State to dis- 
courage the use of that tongue, and to provide for the English 
tongue gradually superseding it. The dialect of the natives was 
notoriously identified with seditious conspiracies, a grovelling and 
contemptible mode of living, a clan-system the most ineradicable 
and unmanageable, a fixed aversion to the English colonists, and 
a perpetuation of the distinction between Saxon and Celt. The 
constant tendency to degeneracy among the resident English, and 
the hopeless barbarism of the natives, might well justify as a 
political act this step of substituting the language of the dominant 
race. But it was fatal to the prospects of Protestantism. The 
Trish language was proscribed in the administration of justice, 
and no Bible was allowed to be circulated in the only intelligible 
dress. Thus, while the national chiefs were humiliated, and their 
traditional authority superseded by the English courts of law, 
there were other wants which these courts could not supply, and 
consequently the Catholic priesthood succeeded to the place so 
summarily vacated. They spoke the language of the people, and 
gradually became the arbiters of all private quarrels and the pro- 
tectors of ancient rights. They were naturally a better educated 
class than their flocks. They used their influence to foment 
hostility to England and antipathy to the reformed religion. 
Their training as directors of conscience inspired them with legal 
instincts. Their intercourse with the Pope and the Catholic 
powers on the Continent taught them unity of purpose and the 
habit of acting in concert. ‘The presence of a hostile and ulti- 
mately persecuting Church prevented their zeal from flagging, or 
their weapons offensive and defensive from rusting by disuse. 
Thus it was they secured their post of being the guides, philoso- 
phers, and friends of the whole native population of Ireland. 

It has been thought worth while briefly to review the actual 
story of the attempted reformation in Ireland in order to note 
how conspicuous was the failure of that attempt, and how deeply 
ruoted in the national heart were and are the principles of the 
ancient faith. It is seen at a glance that even before the perse- 
cuting code of William III. contrived to consecrate the detesta- 
tion of Protestantism by a sacrament of blood, every influence 
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was at work that could by possibility impress more permanently 
the old creed and resist the progress of the new. The weight of 
Catholicism in Ireland is not to be measured merely by the 
numbers of its adherents, overwhelming as those numbers are, 
but rather by all the inexorable tenacity of its hold, by the 
peculiar devotedness of a people the most devout, by the solemn 
memories of long trials, steady endurance, and triumphant 
victories. If ever a religious creed has subjugated in any terri- 
tory the imaginations of the inhabitants, and been bound up in 
indissoluble union with the critical epochs in their history, with 
the deepest laid national antipathies and rivalries, with all the 
most fervid emotions of reverence, love, gratitude, and patriotic 
sympathy, surely the Catholicism of Ireland is such a creed. In 
the face of such staring facts as these it is more than childish, 
because it is a cruel mockery, to refer to a few legislative acts by 
which the faith of the nation was assumed to be changed ina 
day, or to assert that because a limited number of English 
colonists, happily for themselves in possession of all the good 
things of Ireland, are of the reformed religion, that therefore a 
national Church of this reformed religion must be publicly 
established solely for their use. 

The question is not here discussed whether Protestantism or 
Catholicism be the creed most favourable to the improvement and 
the happiness of the Irish people, or of any other people. It may 
indeed be cheerfully conceded that Protestantism in its narrowest 
and worst forms has no mean advantage -over Catholicism at its 
best. The movement of the Reformation epoch was clearly a 
stride forward for every nation which was the sudject of it, and 
only in such countries as either accepted the Reformation, or, as 
with France, were profoundly modified by it, has any ulterior 
progress been made in the career of civilization. The death-blow 
that was given to papal infallibility and the claims of tradition, 
as well as the enthronization of liberty of conscience and the 
rights and duties of private opinion, were of themselves sufficient, 
in spite of much illogical confusion and over-fond dallying with the 
“ scarlet sorceress,” to conciliate for Protestantism the irresistible 
sympathies of all reasoning men. It is not to be denied that the 
Established Church in Ireland is a courageous and consistent 
herald of Protestantism there, and further that the Catholic 
faith, as there existing, is exhibited in its most debased, servile, 
and superstitious form. It would doubtless be far better for 
Ireland if the Catholic faith could be swept out of the country 
and the Protestant substituted in its stead. The practical 
statesman, however, cannot stay to gratify his taste by merely 
Utopian speculations, or his critical faculties by indulging a pro- 

nsity for moral comparisons. While keeping his eye steadily 
on the future he must for the moment limit his activity by the 
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calls of the imperious present. He must effectually govern before 
he can tentatively reform. The first and easiest lesson adapted 
to a people sunk or relapsed into a luckless condition of conjoined 
poverty and seditious discontent is that of simple obedience and 
respect for law. Better that no voice of religion should be heard 
at all through the length and breadth of the land, if the price 
paid for having this done be to leave the other undone. In the 
name of whatever creed the message comes, however spotless and 
unsophisticated its form, however profound an expression it be of 
the highest needs and aspirations of man, if it appear as a substi- 
tute for the true lesson needed by the people, it is rather diabolic 
than divine, not an air from heaven, but a blast from hell. Be the 
people ever so exalted in their spiritual conceptions, ever so punc- 
tilious in worship, ever so replete with religious graces, yet none 
the less wanting in all that makes intelligent and loyal citizens, 
nothing, or worse than nothing, has been done. The true character 
of a people is to be gradually wrought out, not by esoteric indoc- 
trination, or by exciting spasmodic fervour, but by those arts 
alone which cultivate feelings of self-respect and habits of self- 
control, which train men to acquire a sensitive conviction of their 
mutual reliance on each other, and which go to exalt in the 
popular estimate the preciousness of public order, the value of 
private rights, and the urgency of private and public obligations. 
These are the elementary lessons which above all else Irishmen 
need, and no glaring vision of ulterior attainments must divert 
the minds of statesmen from these, the first and best of all. They 
can only be imparted by a gentle discipline and a sublime 
patience. The most momentous duty in the present is to remove 
every obstacle, real or imaginary, out of their way, and to lead 
the people to a genuine persuasion that the administration of 
their country is being sincerely conducted not for the good of the 
ruling race, but of themselves, All their prejudices on matters 
which, in comparison with the requirements of public order, are 
simply indifferent, will be respectfully deferred to and indulged. 
The statesman’s eye will be undeviatingly fixed on the rudimen- 
tary lesson of the day, and all future refinements or additions 
will only be treated as so many injurious impediments, which it 
behoves him warily to keep out of sight. 

Possessed of such principles as these, and facing the question 
of the state of religion in Ireland, the statesman will concern 
himself very little for the time with the abstract value of one 
creed or of the other. Suffice it for him that one of these creeds 
has somehow or other effectually laid hold of the affections of the 
whole native population, that the ministers of this creed are them- 
selves loyal subjects, and do not inculcate sedition but rather 
obedience to the civil power, and that, in fact, all ostentatious 
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obtrusion of the rival creed is resented with the keenest animosity 
and seriously imperils the cause of order and national discipline. 
There are only two courses to adopt consistently with anything 
but the most fatuous foolhardiness, the one being the co-equal 
and impartial endowment of the churches of all creeds ; the other, 
the endowment of none. 

The general principles applicable to the connexion of Church 
and State having been ascertained, and the special form in which 
those principles seem applicable to Ireland having been broadly 
investigated, it remains to review the actual state of the contro- 
versy between the impugners and defenders of the Irish Church. 
It is agreed by-both parties that it is one thing to abstain from 
establishing and another to disestablish a Church; and, even 
admitting much of the above reasoning as to the mutual incon- 
venience incurred by both Church and State through their asso- 
ciation, and the especial inexpediency in the case of Ireland of 
forcibly imposing a reformed Church Establishment upon a 
people notoriously unreformed ; still, all the more cautious 
thinkers agree that the Irish Church does in fact at the present 
day occupy a certain place, and is doing a certain work, of magni- 
tude enough to make its summary demolition at least call for 
some hesitation and serious debate. It is contended, plausibly 
enough, that if the members of the Protestant Establishment are 
in what is called a contemptible minority, yet that minority is 
composed of all the most influential, the most wealthy, and the 
best educated people in the land. The Catholic Church is almost 
exclusively composed of the middle classes and the poor. It is 
thus argued that, inasmuch as the largest proportion of the tithes 
comes from the purses of Protestant landlords, the non-con- 
tributing Catholic community have small cause for complaint. 
This would be a good argument, so far as it goes, if any law 
existed in Ireland imposing such a limit upon the rent receivable 
by a landlord from his tenant as to prevent the payment to the 
landlord’s tithe collector being taken into the estimate. It is plain 
that such a limitation is absurd, even as a supposition ; and, in 
the present violent competition for the hire of farms, the Catholic 
pauper or farmer who can undertake to pay the tithe in addition 
to the natural rent will oust the rival candidate who can pay only 
that rent and no more. Tis it is obvious that the tithes are 
ultimately payable not by the Protestant rich but by the Catholic 

oor. 
' As to the general position that the Church of the most potent 
classes of the community should be forcibly obtruded upon and 
supported by ail other classes, however numerous and however 
hostile, the converse proposition would seem to be nearer the truth. 
For the educated and rich it matters little what form of worship 
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is provided by the authority of the State. They can always sepa- 
rate what they take to be true from what they take to be false. 
They have sufficient discretion and independent energy to refuse 
the evil and choose the good. No amount of public patronage 
will infect their judgments, or need induce them to tamper with 
their consciences. At the same time, their property and situa- 
tion give them sufficient stake in the country to secure their 
allegiance in spite of the most vehement religious dissent. With 
the multitudinous poor the case is just the reverse. The Estab- 
lished Church comes home to them as an integral portion of 
the whole machinery of the State. They have neither leisure 
nor abilities to distinguish for themselves between the true 
and the false. They have small pecuniary means by which to 
maintain for themselves a Church conformable to what they 
alone may look upon as true. Their hereditary monitors and 
teachers, their personal sympathies, their accidental sensibilities, 
conclusively determine for them the current of their belief. In 
England and in Scotland this belief happens to be for the most 
part in accordance with the creed of the churches there esta- 
blished. In Ireland this belief is diametrically and virulently 
opposed to that of the Established Church. The poor dissen- 
tients, however, have no remedies, and no supplementary re- 
sources at all equivalent to those that, in a like case, would start 
upat the bidding of their richer neighbours ; while their igno- 
tance and poverty, of themselves rendering all the manifesta- 
tions of Government, even when most benign, distasteful to them, 
convert this alienation from the National Church into a normal 
temper of general disaffection. So far is it from being a wise, 
reven a tolerable policy to establish any Church, not that en- 
ieared to the mass of the lower classes of the population, however 
madly it be cherished by the classes above them. 

Perhaps of all the grounds upon which the Irish Church com- 
nends itself favourably to large classes of religionists in England, 
he most conspicuous is the persuasion of its being a so-called 
“Missionary” Church. It is assumed that the established Pro- 
‘stant Church maintains ever an uniform protest against the 
tiquitous corruptions of Catholicism, that it has been the means 
winning numbers over from the opposite ranks, and that it is 
ikely, if longer spared, to win over a great many more. 

Now, not further to dwell on the justice or the policy of the 
nlers of a state assuming determinately their own form of reli- 
fous creed to be true and all others false, and therefore lending 
ieir countenance to a religious crusade conducted by the one 
inst the other, it is curious that the main argument adduced 
favour of the above proposition, is suicidal to its only object. 
the distinctively missionary character of the Established Church 
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is made to rest almost exclusively upon the success of a voluntary 
body, generated, indeed, by powerful enthusiasm within the 
Church, but wholly independent of, and extraneous to, the 
Church’s ecclesiastical constitution. This voluntary organization 
is the “ Society for Irish Church Missions.” It is so certain that in 
a fair and open field the abodes of Catholicism can never bear 
the shock of the leading principles of the Reformation, even 
when most clumsily handled and confusedly obscured, that even 
the exaggerated accounts of the success of this association in 
West Connaught might be, for the purposes of the present argu- 
ment, cheerfully acquiesced in. History seems to teach that 
there is scarcely a limit to the proselytising efficacy of a corpora- 
tion of persons possessed of sincere convictions, inflamed by a 
genuine enthusiasm, and discreetly manipulating their forces, 
even when the principles they seek to propagate are demon- 
strably false. The sincerity, the human interest, the self-devotion 
are recognised as true, and this acknowledgment carries all before 
it. But where the principles of the assailants are to the prin- 
ciples menaced as light to darkness, such successes as even those 
at one time reported in West Connaught, can be no matter of 
astonishment. It is an interesting circumstance, that owing to 
the famine of 1846 and 1847, the chief condition for Protestant 
successes was supplied by an unwonted access being thus gained 
to the homes and hearts of the suffering poor. It is scarcely to 
the purpose to notice that the real extent of this movement has 
been very unduly magnified, inasmuch as it will shortly be seen 
that the history of the movement is, in truth, wholly irrelevant 
to the question before us. In all West Connaught the Society for 
Irish Church Missions, in their fifteenth Report, being that for the 
year 1864, claim 3104 converts between the years 1834 and 1861. 
Mr. Skeat contrasts this cold calculation enforced on the society 
by the publication of the Census Reports for 1861, with the 
glowing and rhetorical accounts that at one time reached England 
of “ tens of thousands” and “hundreds of thousands” of Catholics 
“openly casting off the religion of Rome, and presenting a reli- 
gious movement not much inferior in importance to the Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century.” The further analysis of this 
report would be extremely instructive, albeit somewhat generative 
of scepticism in the general value of such publications. It 1s, 
however, more to the point to notice, that if the Irish Church 
were disestablished in the coming session, the Society for Irish 
Church Missions might none the less continue to pursue its: bene- 
volent career with unabated vigour, in blissful ignorance even 0 
the fact ; would be in a position improved rather than deteriorated 
for the purpose of converting its tens or hundreds of thousands, 
because free from the incubus and odium of State control ; and 
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might issue for years to come a report not a whit less fulsome, 
precise, and subscription-exacting than the one for 1866. Mr. 
Skeat may handle this part of the argument for himself :— 


“Those who dwell with so mueh emphasis on the results of the 
Galway and other missions, are strangely oblivious of the fact, that 
the Irish Church Missions were established because of the failure of 
the Church as a Missionary Church. They seem also to forget that 
the recent successes of these missions are not the successes of the 
Irish Church, but of a voluntary agency existing independently of that 
Church, and whose continued existence appears still to be called for, 
solely on account of its apathy and non-success. If these successes 
prove anything, they prove the superiority of voluntaryism as com- 
pared with State Churchism. No one ever heard of hundreds of con- 
verts being gained by any rector, vicar, or other tithe-endowed clergy- 
man,” 


But if no evidence whatever is produced sufficient to show 
that by virtue of her own essential constitution, and by the force 
of her alliance with the State, the Irish Church has done and is 
doing a missionary work, only to be done through that solitary 
agency, it may be at least alleged that she is silently growing 
from within ; that, through the self-sacrifice of her members, 
and the increase of their numbers, she has done much towards 
the multiplication of church edifices, and that this is a fair test of 
her energy, her liberality, and her usefulness. Since the Union in 
1800, 944 new churches have been built, and 224 have been 
restored and enlarged. In the year 1809, there were 689 churches 
in Ireland, in 1829 there were 1307, and in 1863 there were 
1633. If this notable progress be really the voluntary work of 
the Church and her individual members alone, she is welcome 
to the amount of congratulation such sincere devotion to her 
own principles demands. On further examination, however, of 
the Acts of Parliament passed in the reigns of Anne and the 
four Georges, for building and enlarging churches in Ireland, and 
of the resolutions of the House of Commons granting aid for 
that purpose, it appears that the greater number of the churches 
In existence in 1832 were built, partly with the aid of property 
assumed by William III. out of the confiscated estates of rebels, 
partly with the aid of large sums voted by the English Legisla- 
ture, partly with the aid of the public Ecclesiastical Funds under 
the administration of the Board of First Fruits. This last 
portion was either given, or lent on security afforded by the rates 
of the parish in which the church was built. In making these 
tates before 1832, no Roman Catholic ratepayer was allowed 
either voice or vote.. The actual cost of churches, concerning 
which information was given to the Commissioners for Inquiring 
into the Kcclesiastical Revenues of Ireland, was 986,207/. Of 
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this sum the Board of First Fruits had given 294,7601., and lent 
on security of rates 414,025/.; and there had been raised by 
special parochial assessments 99,5137. It thus appears that up 
to 1832, the new churches had heen built, not by the members 
of the establishment, but by the’ whole people of Ireland, and 
mainly by compulsory exactions collected from the Roman 
Catholic equally with the Protestant population. Since the 
passing of the Church Temporalities Act in 1834, the functions 
formerly discharged by the Board of First Fruits have been 
discharged by the Irish Ecclesiastical Commissioners, The funds 
in their hands are derived from the revenues of partly sup- 
pressed sees, and partly from the taxation of benefices, and in 
either case, are ultimately the proceeds of tithes levied upon the 
whole people of Ireland. This simple and accurate scrutiny of 
the real sources that supply Church extension in Ireland, severely 
restricts the credit assumed to herself by the Irish Church, and 
limits it to that due to the aggregate amount of individual 
energy needed to suggest new openings for fresh buildings, and 
to apply to the proper quarter for the necessary funds. 

It remains to investigate the actual relation existing between 
the ecclesiastical revenues of Ireland and the work to be done 
by the ministers of the Irish Church. The first peculiarity that 
strikes the eye, on noticing the parochial distribution of the 
country, is what is called the “union” of parishes, whereby two 
or more parishes are frequently blended together in the hands of 
one incumbent, owing to one or more of the integral members of 
such union having next to no population whatever. The character 
of these unions may be gathered from such instances as the fol- 
lowing, taken from diocesan returns procured at Captain Stack- 
poole’s instance. The benefice of Ardclare, in the diocese of 
Elphin, consists of three parishes, the respective populations of 
which are 5, 2, and 7—total 14; the benefice of Kilcorkey, in 
the same diocese, consists of two parishes, of the respective 
populations of 0 and 3—total 3; the benefice of Kilcoglan, con- 
sists of nine parishes, of the respective populations of 7, 0, 0, 0, 
10, 8, 10, 1, O—total 36. The value of the last-named benefice 
is 4131. Avory, also. in the diocese of Emly, is a union of seven 
parishes, with a total population of 30, value 398/.; and Kilbrin, 
in the diocese of Cloyne, is a union of two parishes, with a total 
of 33, value 4171. These instances will suffice as specimens 
taken at random. It is somewhat pathetically urged in extenu- 
ation of this transparent abuse, that the parishes sometimes lie 
a long way apart, and that it may involve as much trouble and 
more expense to visit a scattered congregation, however small, 
than, as in England, to visit a much larger population living 
within moderate distance of each other and of the parsonage 
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house. No doubt this is good as a personal excuse for those 
who receive the funds of the Church in reward for their minis- 
trations. It is not here complained or suggested that these 
clergymen are a pack of reckless extortionists or peculators of 
the public money. They are probably, asa body, neither worse 
nor better than the average members of their profession. The 
real complaint is that, remembering the source from which these 
funds are supplied, that is to say, for the most part, the needy 
purses of the Catholic peasantry, and remembering too the 
staring want and ignorance of the overwhelming majority of the 
Catholic population, the payments in question are in a gross 
disproportion of means to ends, Were funds for all kinds of 
benevolent purposes available to any amount, without taking 
them from anybody, or diverting them from any other object, few 
would object to the endowments of the Irish clergy. But the 
most perplexing problem in politics, as in every other branch of 
murals, is ever to distinguish first between the comparative value 
of different ends, and after that between the value of different 
means, The chief end which must outshine all others, and 
which is in fact the abbreviated expression gathering up in itself 
every dictate of an enlightened expediency, is justice. It is not 
just because it is neither fair, nor equitable, nor wise, to use 
public money, the product of a tax imposed on the whole popu- 
lation, for ends only commensurate with the good of a very small 
fraction of that population. ‘The real extent of this injustice as 
actually perpetrated in Ireland, will further appear from such 
statistics as the following. ‘lhe benefice of Urlingford, in the 
diocese of Ossory, is of the net value of 1195U., and the church 
population is 40. The benefice of Borrisoleigh, in the diocese of 
Uashel, is of the value of 833/., with a church population of 34. 
There is the benetice of Cloyne-priest, of the value of 415., with 
a population of 14; Bruhenny, value 3691, population nil ; 
Mogeesha, value 510/., population 24; and Killosken, value 2132, 
population nil. ‘The venefices exceeding in value 400/. number 
213, the aggregate net revenues of which are 127,068/., and the 
aggregate population 208,649. The average value of these 218 
benefices is 582/. There are 443 benetices with less than a 
hundred church population. Of these there are 36 with a 
church population of less than 10, whose aggregate net revenues 
amount to 4448/., and 52 with a church population of 10 and less 
than 20, whose aggregate revenues amount to 8699/. All this 
while there are 4,505,265 Catholics, and 595,345 Protestant 
Dissenters receiving no benefit whatever from the national 
property. 

It is then clear as the day that all the lines of reasoning we 
have followed distinctly converge to one point,—the imperative 
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necessity of disestablishing the Irish Church. The way was pre- 
pared for this conclusion by first investigating the general nature 
of the relations between Church and State, and thereby ascer- 
taining indubitably that however attractive to pious enthusiasts, 
or tempting to ambitious politicians, may be an organic associa- 
tion of the two, every such association stands condemned to the 
eye of reason as calamitous to the free and healthy operation 
both of the one and the other. It was then pointed out that the 
situation of Ireland happens to be such as to render the establish- 
ment of the Protestant Church peculiarly noxious and replete 
with political danger. It was further shown on making a descent 
into the arena of modern controversy, that the Protestant Church 
has not even made good those grounds assumed very fallaciously 
to be capable in any case of justifying her continued existence. 
Lastly, allusion was made to the actual statistics of revenue 
received, and population nourished by the Irish clergy, sufficient 
to cut away the last foundation upon which the Church estab- 
lishment might conceivably have rested its claims. 

The whole revenue of the Church in Ireland, exclusive of the 
annual value of parsonages and episcopal palaces, is now about 
586,428]. In the case of the disestablishment of the National 
Church, it becomes a pressing question who are the most legiti- 
mate successors to the vacant inheritance? It is clear that the 
landlords have no special claim to a bonus, by a single remission 
of their tithes, because every tithe in Ireland has accrued posterior 
to the claim of the Church as a corporation, and purchasers have 
made easier terms with their vendors in consideration of the 
burden on the soil. Nor though, as has been shown, the liability 
to pay tithes has ultimately reached the tenant through the 
medium of increased rent, does it follow that the remission of 
this liability would lower those rents again, and thus simply 
relieve the tenant. There is a rent determined by custom or 
fashion, as well as one determined by competition for land, and 
when once accidental circumstances have conspired to force the 
whole rent up, the change of those circumstances will not gene- 
rally suffice to force it down. The fact, however, of the Catholic 
tenant bearing the chief burden of the tax indicates that a return 
to him in the form most beneficial and reproductive of what he 
is forced to contribute ought to enter as an essential feature into 
any selected scheme for redistributing ecclesiastical property. 

Assuming it to be agreed by all parties that the forfeited 
revenues of the Church should form a fund solely available for 
objects bearing directly on the moral and mental elevation of the 
whole Irish people, the several claimants may be distributed 
according as their functions tend to promote religious or purely 
moral and intellectual improvement. Of the former the clergy of 
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the Church of England and Ireland, the Presbyterian ministers, 
and the clergy of the Church of Rome, are the main representa- 
tives. The defenders of the existing Establishment draw a piteous 
picture of the work in remote parishes that will have to be left 
undone or half done, and the darkness that in one spot and 
another will rapidly close round the dawning day, if the support 
of the parochial clergy is suddenly withdrawn. Yet it is these 
same reasoners who for another purpose assiduously urge.that the 
Protestant Church in Ireland is the Church of the wise and the 
prudent, the mighty and the noble, that its members, and none 
else, constitute the large mass of the tithe-payers, that it is they 
alone who build the new churches, and that it is their influence 
and wealth which is determining the civilization of the whole land. 
Surely, then, it is preposterous to turn round with a feeble plea 
ad misericordiam, and, while asserting the energy, sincerity, 
and wealth of Protestant Churghmen in one breath, confess in 
the next that the rich will take no care of the poor, that they 
will allow the most promising labours in disseminating what they 
take to be the bread of life to be quenched for lack of pitiful con- 
tributions from the poorest of the rival creed, and that their 
Church is precious enough to be worth propping up by the hands 
of the State, at whatever hazard to the national well-being, and 
yet withal so feeble and lukewarm as to be unable or unwilling 
in the last extremity to reach out a hand to help itself. 

It will, however, be readily admitted that, so far as they are 
actually at work, and occupying honestly their peculiar province 
of diffusing a mild and genial light of goodness and charity and 
consolation among scattered members of their own creed, the 
clergy of the Protestant Church will be deserving objects for 
help out of the national funds. This help will be administered 
from year to year much in the way that assistance is continually 
being supplied in England to “additional curates” and lay-agents 
by societies organized for that purpose. The special needs and 
circumstances of the parish will be accurately certified to the 
commissioners of the fund upon each yearly application, and the 
requisite aid carefully and economically assigned. Exactly the 
same process will be applicable to the Catholic clergy and the 
Presbyterian, or other Nonconformist ministers. It is indeed 
doubted whether the Catholics will accept any boon whatever in 
the natyre of State maintenance. In recent times they have refused 
80 to do, and it is probable that, so long as a rival body is recog- 
nised as emphatically the National Church, to the disparagement 
of their own indisputable claims, all partial endowment will be 
treated as a price to purchase their silence and acquiescence. No 
such sentiment, however, can exist in the case now supposed. 
There being no longer any State religion whatever, the Catholic 
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as well as the Protestant minister will only profess by their 
acceptance of aid that they are doing what they themselves and 
their several congregations believe sincerely to be a good and 
abiding work. The payment in this case will be regarded not as 
a badge of ignominious: servility, but merely as a pledge of 
honourable zeal. There is a special advantage to be looked for 
in the partial endowment of the Catholic clergy from the pros- 
pect of so withdrawing them from their entire dependence, as at 
present, on the poorest of their flocks, and the consequent neces- 
sity of their purchasing the goodwill of their people at the ex- 
pense, occasionally, of indulging the national taste for chronic 
disaffection. 

The Presbyterian, and other Nonconformist ministers, in 
making the necessary representation as to their actual and pro- 
spective work, as well as the circumstances of their congregations, 
will have an equal claim for a prpportionate amount of assistance 
out of the national funds. This general and impartial endow- 
ment ofall creeds, while regulated solely by the numbers and situ- 
ations of the professing bodies, is the furthest step in the direction 
of interference that the State can venture to take with safety, 
honour, and independence. There is every reason to hope such 
a re-apportionment of the tithe-produce of Ireland would in a 
short time be accepted in all quarters as a fair solution of an 
irritating and seemingly interminable problem. The Catholic 
Church would thus find all colourable ground for jealousy or 
vituperation removed out of the way by a stroke. The Protes- 
tant Church might remain exactly in the position in which she 
1s now, her stronger and richer members supporting generously 
her weaker and poorer, her parochial clergy not less irremovably 
annexed than now to their several districts, nor less actively 
stimulated to edify those within and convert those without ; and 
all belonging to her buoyant with the new-fledged hope of 
a future teeming with untrammelled energy and unshared 
triumphs. 

The last and not the least momentous of the objects to which 
the alienated tithe-fuud would be most judiciously appropriated, 
is national education. To a certain extent it must be recognised, 
that the clergy and ministers of the Catholic and Protestant 
communities do, in fact, invariably include the education of the 
young among the functions they profess to perform. §o far as 
this profession is carried out in Ireland, the teaching of the young 
will already have been provided for under one or other of the 
subsidies granted as above to existing ecclesiastical corporations. 
But the education of the young is far too urgent a risk, and too 
nearly related to the future prospects of the country, to be aban- 
doned supinely to what will hereafter be merely voluntary 
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associations. No more reproductive use of the converted revenue 
can be imagined than the foundation of a net-work of national 
schools all over the country, on a system somewhat resembling 
that introduced into Scotland by John Knox, but entirely inde- 
pendent of all religious creeds. In such schools the elementary 
arts of reading, writing, and cyphering, as well as the rudiments 
of history, geography, and physics, in the widest sense, would be 
effectually taught. General morality would be instilled both by 
precept and example, and at the close of each day the children 
would be remitted to their parents to receive such other lessons 
in special theology and the conduct of life as might be conform- 
able to the accidental prepossessions of the domestic circle. The 
foundation and endowment of schools such as these might be 
further supplemented by a contribution out of the same funds to 
middle-class schools, and to the maintenance of the several univer- 
sities of the land. In every case effective results, as correctly mea- 
sured by discerning and large-minded inspectors, would be the 
sole measure and purpose of national encouragement and support. 

It is a prevalent notion that it is impossible to teach morality, 
apart from the infusion at the same time of some religious creed, 
and that to bring up a child without any creed whatever is to rear 
a brute rather than to educate a man. This prejudice is due, among 
other more refined causes, to the palpable fact that all English- 
men, and indeed, most Europeans, always are taught a religious 
creed simultaneously with whatever else they may chance to 
learn. It has thus become a fixed and necessary mode of thought 
to blend inseparably together religion and morality in the educa- 
tion of the young. The case of religion and morality being prac- 
tically severed in early life, is to most a monstrous vision, equally 
difficult to exemplify or to conceive. Something of the kind was 
reached in the Greece of Demosthenes and the Rome of Seneca, 
but in either place and period the current morality was of so 
narrow and undeveloped a type as to preclude the practice of the 
most advanced pagan nations from throwing much light upon 
what seems at this day a phenomenon so extravagant. Yet it is 
true that things are altered now, and that there does exist in 
modern Europe a highly tempered and elaborated moral science 
Which is at the root of all that is best in the development of 
national character. This science consists, as do all others, partly 
of a limited number of axioms of the widest possible generality, 
partly of a boundless number of carefully deduced and distin- 
guished rules. It is not to the present purpose to notice by what 
laborious and protracted toil, extending over ages, those axioms 
and rules have been thus gradually elicited and established. 
Suffice it that such a science exists indeed, and it is irrelevant to 
luquire whether its sanctions are anterior to and higher than 
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those enforced by a pure religion, or whether the science of 
morality itself is evolved out of such a religion, or whether 
morality and religion may be discovered, by the exercise of 
a profound analysis, to be ultimately one. So long as it 1s 
admitted that the science of morality exists in and by itself, 
it is not going much further to assert that it can be taught 
to the young apart from all foreign intermixture, just in the 
way that all else is taught, that is to say, partly by word, and 
partly by action. The speculative views of religious communi- 
ties, as they cannot supersede, so neither need they be intruded 
into this primitive instruction. A child may learn to tell the 
truth, and to refrain from picking his schoolfellow’s pocket, 
without being troubled with hypotheses as to the creation of 
matter, and the existence and absolution of sin. It is this 
anxious haste to precipitate too soon the easy and natural flow of 
a healthy education that is the cause in later life of so much 
shallow thought, enervated belief, and indiscriminate scepticism. 
The devouring curiosity of a child as to the origin of all things, 
can best be satisfied in the family gathering and at the mother’s 
knee ; and it is in the midst of the same incomparable influences 
that the feelings of awe and love can most successlully be educed 
and trained. Where these influences are unhappily lacking in 
the years of infancy, the experience of later life and contact with 
teachers of every kind will tardily supply their place. In the 
meantime, those permanent associations by which we all learn the 
broad distinctions of right and wrong can be industriously gene- 
rated and fixed at school, and a process of discipline continuously 
carried forward, having the sympathies of all religious bodies, 
because keeping clear of everything that is the special concern of 
any one. Such would be the mode of education alone deserving 
help at the hands of the State. 

The whole problem of Church Establishments in the present 
day forms only a part of a long series of far more general pheno- 
mena which have lately arrested the attention of all such philoso- 
phical historians as have treated of the development of European 
life in Christian times. In all countries professing Christianity, 
there has, from the first, been witnessed a novel and portentous 
mechanism organized for the sole purpose of maintaining and 
diffusing the principles of the Christian scheme, and, in subor- 
dination to this, becoming an imperishable nucleus for the con- 
centration of moral influences and spiritual dominion. Every 
such organization has, from the earliest times, come into the 
closest coutact with the social and political life of every nation 
in Europe, and as they all coalesced into one central and magni- 
ficent structure, even succeeded in exercising for a lengthened 
period, uncontrolled sovereignty over the civilized world. As 
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represented in each land, they formed corporations, partly lega 
and partly social, and so, while on the one side amassing enormous 
riches, and assuming therewith such political significance as 
property must always give, on the other side they became in- 
dissolubly linked with all the charities of the family, the most 
inarticulate yearnings of individuals, as well as with the general 
moral force and sympathies of the aggregate community. Some- 
thing of this kind has in fact been the history of the Christian 
Church, and we should not reach a more precise view of that 
history if we lingered to investigate the “idea” of the Christian 
Church with Coleridge, or to unroll its title deeds and primeval 
documents with Dr. Newman. The question is a more obvious 
and practical one as to the actual influence for good or evil ex- 
ercised in fact by this imperial institution. The answer to this 
question has been supplied by Mr. Lecky and other recent 
historical students, who have shown that, on the one hand, its 
direct influence in softening manners, elevating national senti- 
ments, presenting nobler objects of interest, of hope, and of fear, 
in competition with the sordid and selfish concerns of the passing 
hour, has been decisively and invariably good. On the other 
hand, its indirect influence, as it became in due course amalga- 
mated with the State, has been simply and without admixture, 
evil. It has been the main origination of that heartless in- 
tolerance which has for ages sacrificed the best blood of Europe 
on the altars of bigotry and fanaticism. It has congealed the 
thought and muzzled the speech of Europe, and only by the 
collapse of the Church could the modern era of speculation and 
knowledge ever have been ushered in. It has fomented un- 
natural hatreds, kept up the most preposterous distinctions, and 
opposed itself at every critical epoch to the cause of moral free- 
dom and manly independence. At the same time, it has in- 
variably reacted most perniciously on the State with which it 
was bound up in deadly fraternization. It has originated religious 
wars, unscrupulously supported the cause of despotism and igno- 
rance, cramped economical enterprise, and intruded everywhere 
into the management of States its own creatures, who combined 
with the most vicious subtlety and Satanic intellect, every pre- 
judice that could disqualify them for being popular, large-minded, 
or far-seeing statesmen. If this account is objected to by 
certain English Churchmen as a bad caricature, it can only be 
owing either to their ignorance of historical facts, or to all their 
generalizations as to the value of State Churches being based 
upon their solitary acquaintance with the special history of their 
own country. It is true that in England a number of circum- 
stances, such as the influence of Dissenters, stereotyped as it 
was on the national mind by the Civil War and the Revolution, 
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the hereditary liberalism of the best part of the nation, and the 
exceptionally broad foundations of the Church itself, have in a 

eat measure counteracted the natural tendency of a Church 
Establishment. In Ireland this tendency, thus demonstrably 
hazardous even at the best, is aggravated by every circumstance 
that can add absurdity to error. The Irish Church is not the 
Church of the people, it never will effect the conversion of the 
people, it is irritating day by day the temper of the people, con- 
stitutionally seditious and difficult to control, it consumes 
national funds available for uses the most distinctly conducive to 
the good of the people, and it stands for a time only as a dreary 
monument of the impotence and timidity of the English Govern- 


ment. 


Art. IJ.—Tue Aposties. By Eryest Renan. 


Les Apétres. Par Ernest Renan, Membre de 1’Institut. 
Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres. 1866. 


5 ae alleged events which constitute the history of the world 

either have taken place or have not taken place. The 
principles on which every system of philosophy or religion has 
been based are in accordance with the facts or phenomena of 
nature, or they are not. If the events have not taken place, we 
have no history : if the theory is not in harmony with the course 
of nature, we can have no science. The first duty of the historian 
is to determine the reality of his facts; the first duty of the 
physicist or the theologian is to demonstrate the agreement of 
his maxims with all that is known of the laws by which the 
sequences of phenomena are governed. Between them there is 
only this difference, that the physiologist cannot prove the 
accordance of his theory with natural laws without explaining 
more or less fully the connexion of one force with another, and 
the correlation of all forces in the chain of causation. He may 
find it necessary to frame a hypothesis ; but this hypothesis, from 
the very nature of the case, can be tested by present facts or 
phenomena. The historian deals with the past; and for him 
hypothesis becomes an arbitrary process, dangerously akin to 
deliberate fiction. Unless he is dealing with the history of an 
age immediately preceding his own, oral tradition has for him no 
value. His materials are confined to written documents ; and if 
he cannot show that these were drawn up during the time of 
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which they profess to speak, he can but confess that his know- 
ledge is obtained at secondhand. If, further, these documents 
in part contradict each other, and in part are verbally the same, 
if in each of them the sequence of events is different while the 
incidents on the whole correspond, if they are inconsistent with 
other records known to be contemporary with the period to which 
they are ascribed, if they abound with events transcending the 
ordinary course of human experience, if the writers judge of 
human life and human action from a point of view altogether 
opposed to that of ordinary men, the historian can but state these 
facts, and acknowledge that if he has no reason for preferring one 
account to another, his duty is to reject them all. The conclu- 
sion may be hard ; but it is his business to convince himself, as 
well as to convince others, that when this work of destruction is 
accomplished, his real task is done. His office is to show that of 
a series of alleged events each one is impossible, improbable, or 
likely, to prove how far his narrative is based on direct contem- 
porary evidence, or how far he has admitted the testimony of 
persons who were not eye-witnesses ; and if he finds that his 
materials come to him from unknown or untrustworthy sources, 
or are full of contradictions, misrepresentations, and falsehoods, he 
is bound to acknowledge without reserve that he has no power of 
putting sinews and flesh on dry bones, or of raising to life a past 
which has utterly perished. It is not his business to determine the 
date or the authorship of anonymous writings, or to show how or in 
what order events may have taken place which assuredly did not 
take place as they are said to have occurred. He has nothing to 
do with straining mythical, or uncertain, or inconsistent narra- 
tives through the sieve of a so-called historical imagination, in 
order to determine the residuum of truth which may be mingled 
with that which is probably or assuredly false and fictitious. 
Every attempt at hypothesis, every effort to colour a picture for 
which the data no longer exist, is a wrong done to the absolute 
truth of facts which he is bound to seek for at all costs and at 
every sacrifice. With the meagreness, or the poverty, or even 
the seeming repulsiveness of his results, he is in no way con- 
cerned. Whatever may be the immediate consequences, the 
genuine historian knows that the dissipation or overthrow of 
falsehood is in itself an increase of knowledge, and that we have 
learnt something when we have ascertained that things in which 
we have put faith have never existed. Every such discovery 
circumscribes the domain of that devouring monster whose name 
is the conceit of knowledge without the reality. 

When Cicero, having shown the worthlessness of all oracles 
and augury, of all soothsaying and visions, all dreams and omens, 
thought that he had grappled with the whole system of divina- 
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tion, he was not aware that the so-called science was to undergo 
a new development in the nineteenth century of the Christian 
era, and that the claims of the new class of historical diviners 
would in their extent and their dogmatism bear no distant 
resemblance to those of Roman augurs and haruspices. For 
Cicero, as well as for us, fact was one thing and fable was another, 
but in the traditions of his own country, or of any other, he had 
not been called upon to discriminate accurately between history 
and fiction. He was content to know that for the period of the 
kings and in the early ages of the republic there were many 
things absolutely impossible, and many more which were wholly 
uncertain : but he had never undertaken the task of reconstruct- 
ing the early history of Rome, or of determining the character of 
its founder and the nature of his institutions, It had never 
entered into his head to show that this founder must have done 
certain acts because the later civilization of Rome could not be 
accounted for on any other supposition, or that Roman society 
could not have assumed its later form if the personal history of 
the founder had not been that which he represented it to be. 

This singular device, which involves a toil not more profitable 
than that of Sisyphus and curiously like the punishment of 
Ixion, is the growth of our own age, and has perhaps been brought 
to perfection by M. Renan. With this clumsy instrument he has 
done all that wide learning, untiring diligence, an exquisite taste 
and a marvellous power of language, could enable mortal man to 
do. He has left behind him at an immeasurable distance all who 
have sought to follow the same track ; but his method he shares 
with less able, or at the Jeast less eloquent men, while the charm 
of his style, the richness of his illustrations, and perhaps the ener- 
vating lusciousness of his sentiment, serve only to heighten the 
mischief and add strength to a malady which must weaken and 
may destroy the very instinct of truthfulness and sincerity. A 
secret consciousness that the great battle of the age is to be 
fought out on the field of history may possibly account for the 
strange attempts at making bricks without either straw or clay, 
which characterize the writers whom not a few of their contem- 
poraries honour as genuine historians. The protests raised by one 
or two conscientious men like Sir Cornewall Lewis are doubtless 
producing their effect, and will in the end bring about the down- 
fall of many a fabric still imposing in its seeming grandeur and 
consistency of parts; but for the present they pass almost un- 
heeded amid the louder voices of men who invite their fellows 
to come and see their pictures and admire the brilliant and life- 
like colouring with which they have invested the features of men, 
with whom they have become acquainted by virtue of a special 
faculty denied to meaner mortals. 

By a happy fortune the field of Greek history has not been 
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illuminated by this galaxy of modern diviners which has thrown 
a deceptive light on the misty traditions of Rome and Egypt, of 
Nineveh and Babylon, of Media and Persia. Through the dim 
paths which seem to lead us through these ruined labyrinths, we 
are bidden to move with confidence under the guidance of 
Niebuhr and Ihne, of Bunsen and Sir Henry Rawlinson. Each 
of these explorers has devoted his life to master his special 
science, and each has been rewarded by the acquisition of a special 
power, which they do not scruple to term divination. To this 
gift Baron Bunsen, in his tedious volumes of Agyptological 
romance, laid an unqualified claim. Without it he could do 
nothing ; with it he was enabled with perfect certainty to assign 
a date preceding the Christian era by some 15,000 years to the 
earliest polarization of religious consciousness in the formation 
and deposit of Sinism. The same faculty of speculation and com- 
bination enabled Niebuhr to make discovery after discovery when 
his eyes had grown almost blind in the passionate search for the 
phantom to which he gave the name of truth, while it has 
emboldened Professor Rawlinson, as his brother’s interpreter, to 
declare the absolutely historical character of the lying legends 
which Berosus followed, and of the false chronology which he and 
his brother priests had received or fabricated. On writers who, 
like Niebuhr, can gravely compare their own historical afflatus 
with the avreta of the Greeks, the prosaic remark of Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis, that “when there is a waut of solid evidence we do 
not render the history true by treating the events as if they were 
real,” will scarcely have much effect. 

Each of these critics is, however, to a certain extent, destruc- 
tive, and feels a certain pleasure in demolishing the theories or 
conclusions of other writers. Baron Bunsen holds very lightly 
by the orthodox history of the Pentateuch ; Mr. Rawlinson avows 
his ignorance of the date of Moses, while Niebuhr seems almost 
to implore acceptance for his own conclusions on the strength of 
the merciless havoe which he has made of the notions of all pre- 
ceding theorists. But in the severity of his destructive criticism, 
and the tax which he lays on our faith or our credulity, few, if 
any, have approached M. Renan. Of the writer of “Ecce Homo” 
we do not speak. Utterly destitute of M. Renan’s learning and 
powers of analysis, he has made no pretence of sifting his 
materials and thus of determining their value. His historical 
sense has led him just so far as to assert that his conclusions are 
drawn from a critical examination of facts on which he has never 
entered, while, supremely unconscious of the abyss towards which 
he is hastening, he faces with all the complacency of a hierophant 
the thick darkness over which his torch throws a feeble and uncer- 
tain glimmer. 

(Vol. LXXXVI. No. CLXX.]—New Serizs, Vol. XXX. No. II. Y 
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With this writer M. Renan has one point only in common, 
Both have produced a portrait of the Founder of Christianity ; 
both have succeeded in painting a picture edifying, doubtless, and 
delightful for themselves, but utterly repulsive to all who do not 
take their standing ground or are unprepared to adopt their 
method. From the Christ of M. Renan the reader may turn 
aside with a feeling not altogether free from contempt; the 
Christ of the writer of “Ecce Homo,” he will probably regard 
with a far more settled aversion. In all other respects there is 
no resemblance between these two writers, each of whom has 
acquired, and for precisely the same reason at bottom, a singular 
popularity in his own country. To the Gallican and Papal 
hierarchy M. Renan may appear as the antagonist of traditional 
Christianity, the destroyer of the faith on which the salvation of 
souls and the order and well-being of society depend ; to the 
great bulk of his readers he is undoubtedly the constructor who 
has given them a standing ground at a time when they felt that 
their trust was altogether gone, or that all faith was fast becoming 
an impossibility. If to the sacerdotalists he is a malignant demon, 
exulting in the ruin which he has caused to those who had already 
ceased alike to believe or to hope for anything, to others he must 
appear as an angel from heaven, telling them that they are not to 
loathe the image of the meek and holy sutferer whose name the 
Catholic priesthood had through a dreary series of centuries turned 
into a war-cry. Caring nothing for ancient prejudices, although 
full of a sentimental regard for old and picturesque associations, 
M. Renan has framed an ideal which he believes to be in the 
main in accordance with the truth of facts. With an uneasy 
consciousness that the hackneyed ideas of Christ are growing 
weak and ready to vanish away, the English writer exhibits a 
picture for which he claims an authority fully equal to that which 
the Roman Catholic claims for his Church, and thinks to arrest 
the course of impartial historical research by returning surrep- 
titiously into the beaten pathway, after a pretence of examining 
new tracks which he has never followed, and of weighing diffi: 
culties which he has quietly ignored. 

The contrast furnished by M. Renan’s method is great indeed. 
There is scarcely a single difficulty which he has evaded, scarcely 
a defect in his materials which he has sought to hide. He has 
his favourite documents and his cherished sympathies ; but he has 
submitted every page of every book to a ruthless scrutiny, has 
given us canons of credibility which in the destructive portions 
of his work he has not hesitated to apply, has taught us that for 
judicial veracity, for trustworthy judgment, for unvarnished tes- 
timony, we shall in vain search the pages of Evangelists and 
Hagiographers, So keen is the weapon, with which his blows are 
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dealt, and so unsparing is his use of it, that we are left to wonder 
how, when he has destroyed so much, he can still find so much 
to believe, or cheat himself into the idea that his picture is 
anything more than a dream. The process, however, is only a 
more ingenious application of the method which in the more 
awkward hands of Niebuhr and Baron Bunsen has produced less 
graceful and harmonious results. Like them, M. Renan can 
divine ; like them, he claims an absolute right to frame hypo- 
theses, without which the ideal can never be realized; and with 
him as with them, our duty is clear. We have no theories to 
maintain, no foregone conclusions to support. If it should turn 
out that the origin of Christianity is an insoluble mystery, a 
mystery we must be content to leave it. If the whole history of 
its alleged Founder is full of uncertainties, or impossibilities, 
or contradictions, we have simply to ackuowledge that his 
teaching and his acts are hidden from us by an impenetrable 
veil; and if, on the other hand, the work of reconstruction is to 
be accomplished, it must be effected by the production of strictly 
contemporary evidence, by testimony equal to that on which we 
give credence to the history of Magna Charta or the Highland 
rebellion of 1745. But when a series of documents are shown to 
be utterly inconsistent with each other whenever they furnish an 
independent narrative, or else repeat in the same words the 
events and discourses which they relate in common, when 
further, it is admitted that we have not the faintest reason for 
thinking that they were written in the age of which they profess 
to give the annals, and above all, that they exhibit an endless 
chain of marvellous or prodigious incidents not one of which is 
worthy of credit, the effort to restore the original lineaments of 
a picture which has been daubed and altered by successive hands, 
becomes not merely a work of supererogation but an unprofitable 
and mischievous pastime. The most prominent characteristic of 
all the Gospels is a lavish display of miracle, intertwined inex- 
tricably with the narrative of incidents which appear possible or 
likely, and which may be historical. But if this chain of super- 
natural causation, or rather this series of arbitrary interferences 
which are no cause and produce no results, is to be swept away 
at a stroke, it argues an unbounded credulity if we accept par- 
ticular details as historical without corroborative evidence from 
other witnesses known to be contemporary. If it be true, as 
M. Renan holds it to be true, that the narrative of the infancy, as 
given in the first Gospel, excludes altogether the narrative of the 
third, if all the miracles of all the Gospels are to be thrust aside 
as incredible, if in the one Gospel which he holds to be, as a 
history, more trustworthy than the rest, the discourses of which 


its main bulk consists are absolute fictions, destitute of the 
Y2 
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slightest semblance of probability, it follows irresistibly that the 
credit of the Gospels is in every respect gone. We can trust no 
information derived from them, even in the commonest matters, 
unless we can test it by other evidence on the same subject pro- 
cured elsewhere. 

Far less can we pick and choose from a mass of materials 
which, as a whole, we regard as utterly unsound and worthless. 
With the acceptance of a single fact, or of a single detail, on the 
mere ground of consistency, or congruity, or likelihood, apart 
from solid evidence adduced in support of it, we open a door to 
the principle of trust without proof ; we involve ourselves in the 
net of inconsistencies which sorely perplex Biblical protestants 
and Anglican sacerdotalists; we fight with a sword forged in the 
arsenal of the Vicar of St. Peter. 

Appearing thus as a champion who has thrown away at once 
his weapons and his armour, M. Renan still asks us to believe 
that he wields an unseen but invincible spear, and that in the 
plenitude of his historical discernment he carries about with 
him a touchstone which can separate truth from falsehood in 
legendary tales and transmute probabilities into facts. Our office 
(a thankless task, which we attempt only in the paramount 
interest of historical truth), is to show that M. Renan’s self-styled 
history is based on assumptions, and is throughout full of incon- 
sistencies and contradictions. For the weight and consensus of 
authorities which he may array in behalf of his theoretical con- 
clusions we do not greatly care. No amount of wisdom or 
learning can reconcile absolute contradictions, or make that to 
have taken place which has never happened. M. Renan is fond 
of illustrations drawn from astronomy ; but it is as yesterday, 
compared with the historical periods of Manetho and Baron 
Bunsen, that the Ptolemaic hypothesis of the Cosmos ruled su- 
preme. The great work which lies before the present and the 
coming age, is one of the most tremendous significance. Either 
we, or our children after us, must ascertain whether the fabric of 
traditional Christianity rests on solid historical foundations ; and 
this task relates not to doctrinal theories, or ideas of the divine 
nature, or of the present condition and future destiny of mankind. 
It is confined solely to the events which are asserted to be facts 
(like the Gunpowder Plot or the Fire of London) underlying 
the scheme of traditional or Biblical Christianity. If this work 
is ever to be done, it can be effected only by a firm determina- 
tion to indulge in no hypothesis, to frame no ideal pictures, aud 
to draw no historical conclusions from documents which we ac- 
knowledge to be full of groundless myths and fables. 

By falling into this fatal eclecticism, M. Renan has succeeded in 
fabricating a narrative which may please and amuse, perhaps 
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even instruct and comfort his countrymen for a few years or 
possibly for one or two generations, but which must be more or 
less offensive to all genuine historical critics, and of which ulti 
mately nothing more will be remembered than the fact that the 
author framed it in defiance of the canons of credibility which 
from time to time he professed to recognise. 

Fully aware then, that alike for his “ Life of Jesus,” and hi 
“History of the Apostles,” he has to work on materials inter- 
penetrated with fictions and hopeless contradictions and absurdi- 
ties, M. Renan claims the right to start with hypothesis, and 
compares his work to scientific processes with which it has nothing 
incommon. With a repetition which at length grows wearisome, 
he maintains, in the introductions to both his volumes, that the 
office of the historian may be fairly matched with the task of 
restoring a picture or a statue; or of distinguishing the real from 
the apparent parallax of a star. In all three cases the process is 
quite distinct ; and the comparison serves only to show the con- 
fusion which prevails in M. Renan’s mind. If he had studied, as 
it was his indispensable duty to study, the laws of legal evidence, 
he would have hesitated long before laying down his grand 
fallacy that in narratives such as those which are set forth in 
the Gospels, “the great test that we have got the truth is, to 
have succeeded in combining the texts in such a manner that they 
shall constitute a logical, probable narrative, harmonious through- 
out.” The history of Robinson Crusoe is eminently logical and 
probable ; but we happen to know that it never occurred, and do 
what we will we can never assure ourselves that histories for 
which we have no known contemporary documents, are not spe- 
cimens (more or less ingenious) of plausible fiction. The results 
of this fatal method in one of the greatest histories that the world 
has ever seen, must remain a warning to all time against a 
process so utterly delusive and vain. In the introduction to that 
imperishable narrative in which he speaks throughout either 
from personal experience or after the most diligent examination 
of eye-witnesses and agents in the events related, Thucydides 
gives us what he conceives to be the true political history of the 
Trojan war. It harmonizes wonderfully, as we might expect, 
with his picture of the early condition of the Achaian tribes, and 
seems to account for very much of the later history. Throughout, 
It is a tale as logical, unimpassioned, and probable as any that 
could be written by Hallam or De Tocqueville ; and yet it is a 
hartative obtained by casting aside summarily every single in- 
cident related in the Homeric poems, by assigning to the war 
causes of which the old bard never dreamed, and a strategical 
plan which would have filled him with profound amazement. 
As he peruses the sentences of Thucydides, it is hard indeed for 
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the reader to convince himself that this is the real history of the 
struggle which the poet traced to the treachery of Paris, and in 
which the sons of Zeus and Eos and Aphrodite fought by the side 
of Amazons against the child of the sea-nymph Thetis and the 
myrmidons who followed in his train. “So different is it,” 
says Mr. Grote, “that we seem hardly to be reading a description 
of the same event: still less should we imagine that the event 
was known to him, as well as to us, only through the poets 
themselves.” Mr. Grote’s words apply with singular force to the 
method of M. Renan, when he adds that Thucydides “left out, 
altered, recombined, and supplied new connecting principles and 
supposed purposes, until the story became such as no one could 
have any positive reason for calling in question.” But the result 
so attained was a mere caput mortuum ; and of this plausible 
Trojan war, we can only say, “that as the possibility of it cannot 
be denied, so neither can the reality of it be affirmed.”* If 
M. Renan’s account of the Gospels be correct, we have no better 
materials for reconstructing the figure of the historical Jesus than 
for reproducing that of the historical Agamemnon. In attempt- 
ing either task, we are chasing a will of the wisp; and such 
language as the following becomes a mere beating of the wind. 


“Tn histories like the Gospels, where the outline alone is certain and 
where almost all the details are rendered more or less doubtful by the 
legendary character of the documents, some hypothesis is indispen- 
sable. For periods of which we know nothing, hypothesis is out of 
place. The attempt to reproduce a group of ancient statuary which 
has certainly existed but of which not a fragment remains, is 
a purely arbitrary work. But what can be more legitimate than 
efforts to restore the sculptures of the Parthenon with the aid of the 
old texts, of drawings made in the seventeenth century, of all scattered 
hints which may throw light on the matter, in a word, by drawing 
our inspiration from these matchless relics, by seeking to seize their life 
and soul? Even then we may not, perhaps, be able to say that we 
have restored the work of the ancient sculptor, but we have done what 
we could to approach it. Such a process is the more legitimate in 
history in so far as language allows an uncertainty in expression for 
which marble leaves no room. The reader may be left to take his 
choice among several suppositions ; and the historian may rest with a 
quiet conscience when he has exhibited as certain that which is certain, 
as probable all that is probable, as possible all that is possible. In 
tracts where the foot slips between history and legend, our business is 
to mark only the general effect.” + 


So far as we may see, it was precisely with such an aim as this 
that Herodotus} wrote the chapters which relate the rapes of 





* History of Greece, part i. ch. xv. 
+ Les Apdtres, vii. $i 1—4. 
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Io, Medeia, and Helen, as a series of connected causes leading 
to the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. Assuredly, so far as we 
may judge from the contents of these chapters, Herodotus had 
as great an aversion for the miraculous as M. Renan. Nothing 
can be more likely than the tale which accounts for the disap- 
pearance of Jo and Medeia from their respective homes ; but 
the cold-blooded and prosaic narrative is drawn by the process 
of historical divination from the legends, and only from the 
legends, which tell us of the maiden Io transmuted into a heifer 
and chased by the fearful gadfly over Scythian wilds to the 
Caucasian prison of Prometheus, and of Medeia, the daughier 
of the Sun, who bears with her the mysterious robe of Helios, 
and rises from earth in her dragon chariot when her work of 
death is done. The method is throughout delusive, and the 
results can have no value except for him who has wasted his 
time in the attempt to reach them. We deny altogether that 
“in the effort to make the great souls of the past live again, 
some share of divination and conjecture must be permitted.” 
If there remain but a single trait in their character or a single 
incident in their lives for which we have adequate contempo- 
rary evidence, conjecture is needless, for here we have know- 
ledge ; if that evidence is lacking, divination is worthless, for it 
can end only in evoking a phantom. Illustrations from sculpture 
and astronomy are altogether irrelevant. M. Renan admits that 
the restorer of the chryselephantine Zeus of Phidias must have 
some fragment of the original statue to supplement the aid 
derived from ancient texts ; but he seems to forget that this frag- 
ment is a present fact, from which may possibly be drawn a 
series of indisputable inferences. The astronomer who wishes to 
correct the error of apparent parallaxes has before him the real 
star with which mortal hand has never meddled, and for which the 
dreamer or the forger has never substituted another image. The 
duty of the historian is utterly misconceived by a critic who can 
tell us, that— 

“When we have to deal with a writer who is preoccupied with a 
system, and speaks only to propagate certain ideas, the office of criti- 
cism consists not in aclose adherence to the text, but in seeking to lay 
bare the truth which the text conceals, without any absolute assurance 
that after all it has been found. To bar the way against all such in- 
terpretations (they are elsewhere called divinations or discoveries) 
would be as unreasonable as to bid the astronomer confine himself to 
the apparent state of the heavens. Is it not the special work of astro- 
nomy to correct the parallax caused by the observer’s position, and 
to ascertain the true one which has been disturbed by a deceptive 
medium ?’’* 





* Les Apétres, xliii. 
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“Tn what other way,” M. Renan asks, with a simplicity which 
should be amusing to the countrymen of Mr. Mill, “can we 
possibly pretend to follow narratives which are full of impos- 
sibilities?” The only historical answer can be, that unless we 
choose to plunge into the same pitfall with Herodotus and 
Thucydides, we cannot follow them at all: and M. Renan 
himself seems consciously to shut his eyes to the havoc 
which he has made in the only original sources of information 
respecting the origin of Christianity by sweeping away all narra- 
tives of miracles and prodigies which occur throughout them. 
The residuum of fact left in the Gospels is confessedly almost in- 
finitesimally small; but the state of things is not much more 
satisfactory in the Acts of the Apostles, to which, as making 
greater profession of historical character, and as challenging a 
comparison with certain documents known and admitted on all 
hands to be genuine, we purpose chiefly to confine our attention. 

If the history of the Acts, however credible in the main, can- 
not be traced to the age of which it professes to speak, and if we 
cannot assure ourselves that in its pages we have the evidence 
of contemporary and trustworthy witnesses, we cannot be said to 
know any more of the first preachers of Christianity than of the 
Founder of the religion. At the outset, then, we are met with 
the question, What grounds have we for giving credit in the 
Acts to tales of prodigies and wonders and astounding occur- 
rences, which we should put aside without scruple and even with- 
out examination if we found them in the pages of Herodotus, 
Diodorus, or Livy? The testimony which will induce us to 
believe that Solon altered the law of debt at Athens, or that 
Alexander had overcome half the world at the age of three-and- 
thirty, will not induce us to believe that Plato was begotten of 
no mortal father, or that a star guided astrologers to a house in 
an obscure Jewish village. With the general credibility or possi- 
bility of miracles we are not now concerned, although in passing 
we may remark that all the learned but somewhat wearisome 
discussions which resolve all such events into manifestations of 
higher but unknown laws, are singularly out of place. Whatever 
may be the value of theories of subjective or relative miracle, it 
is simply absurd to pretend that for those who thought they had 
seen them, or who professed to record what they had seen or 
heard, such events would have had either significance or value if 
regarded as evidences of absolute law, or even as infractions of 
any law or order whatsoever. Few things can be more puerile 
than the conceit that the Twelve (if twelve there were) saw in 
miracles simply the operation of a law higher than the laws with 
the working of which they were familiar. This is the kind of 
language which we have heard from Mr. Maurice, who imagines 
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that his notion of order has for several thousand years been stereo- 
typed upon the human brain, and from a certain class of orthodox 
churchmen who feel a relief in falling back upon Mr. Babbage’s 
calculating machine, and the breaks which from time to time it 
undergoes in the series of notations. But whatever may be our 
ideas, something surely is due to the tastes and feelings of the 
men who drew up these narratives, or whose general tone of 
thought they faithfully represent ; and if we examine the temper 
of the mythopeeic age in any country and the astronomical know- 
ledge of Galilean Jews in the days of Herod the Great, nothing 
can be more certain than that miracles were not regarded by 
them as manifestations of an immutable order, because the idea 
of any natural order had never dawned upon their minds. For 
the sons of Zebedee as for the Psalmist of an age long past, the 
earth was a flat plane of very moderate compass, with a solid 
heaven separating the waters above the firmament from the 
waters beneath it, while in this concave vault of crystal the sun 
and moon moved from one side to the other, and in it the stars 
were fixed like jewels on the diadem of a king. Of any law 
which guided the planets in their courses they knew nothing, 
and they cared nothing. On the solid heaven sat the Great Lord 
of all, and bowing: his throne touched the mountains and 
made them smoke. If we say that to such men the government 
of the Cosmos was a capricious and arbitrary process, our words 
may convey a false impression, for of a Cosmos they had not 
even the most glimmering conception. The idea of Xenophanes, 
that the stars were fed by exhalations from the earth, or of 
Heraclitus, that they were fires lit at night and put out every 
morning, would probably have been for them a stretch of scien- 
tific hypothesis altogether beyond their apprehension. From 
such ideas they would have turned aside with impatience. Like 
the Greek of the Homeric ages, they cared for nothing but arbi- 
trary or strange interferences with the tenor of every-day events : 
without these life became insipid, and they felt as if they had 
been banished from the presence of God into a waste howling 
wilderness, The adventures of their gods and heroes were, to 
use Mr, Grote’s words, “the only aliment suited at once both to 
the appetites and to the comprehension of an early Greek... . . 
The very circumstances which contributed to rob the myth of 
literal belief in after time, strengthened its hold upon the mind 
of the Homeric man. He looked for wonders and unusual com- 
binations in the past; he expected to hear of gods, heroes, and 
men moving and operating together upon earth : he pictured to 
himself the fore-time as a theatre in which the gods interfered 
directly, obviously, and frequently, for the protection of their 
favourites and the punishment of their foes” The conceptions 
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even of the educated Jew were probably not much more lofty: 
those of the Galilean peasantry had certainly reached no higher 
level. Like the Greek, they looked back upon the past not to 
trace the working of an unbroken order, but to praise God for 
the cleaving of seas and rivers, for chasms opened to swallow the 
wicked, for horses of fire sent to bear prophets into heaven. To 
talk to such men of relative miracle would have called forth a 
passionate and despairing protest: to tell them, as the Duke of 
Argyll has told us in his “ Essay on the Supernatural,” that all 
human action is beyond nature, would have drawn from them only 
the cry, “ Then has the God of our fathers fallen asleep, and there 
remains no longer any Being in whom we can place trust.” 

It is unnecessary therefore to draw a distinction between the 
miraculous and the non-miraculous portions in the narrative of 
the Acts, because the writers never intended that we should draw 
any such distinction ; still less is it necessary to compare their 
narrative with such a history as that of Rome, in which a certain 
number of mere prodigies are thrust into a record of events 
depending strictly on political and military calculations. The 
demand for evidence is beyond ali others extravagant, when the 
first Christians, like the Homeric Greeks, believed without 
evidence, and if doors did not fly open of their own accord, 
straightway imagined that or any other fact which they needed 
for their own edification or considered needful as a manifestation 
of the Divine will. M. Renan is right, therefore, in dismissing 
summarily the miracles in the Acts, not on the score of intrinsic 
impossibility, but because the writers adduce no evidence in sup- 
port of statements which from the very nature of the case need 
an incomparably larger and more conclusive testimony than that 
on which we receive statements of an ordinary character. Not 
a single history can be produced in which a fair scientific 
attempt has been made to prove a miracle ; there is not a single 
narrative of miracle which does not hopelessly fail beneath the 
canons of historical credibility; hence M. Renan is perhaps 
justified in asserting that 

“Tt is an absolute rule of criticism not to admit into history any 
narrative of miraculous incidents. This is not the result of any meta- 
physical system ; it is simply a fact of observation. No such facts have 
ever been established, and all alleged miracles resolve themselves into 
illusion and imposture. All miracles that may be made the subject of 
examination vanish away.” 

If Aineas Silvius Piccolomini complained in his journey to 
Scotland that the miracle of the Barnacle Goose receded 
nearer to the pole as he travelled northwards, a similar com- 
plaint may be urged against the Brighton miracle which has 
recently gladdened the hearts of Sabbath-keepers. That miracle 
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has been sufficiently exposed ;* but at Brighton and elsewhere it 
is still devoutly believed by all who wish to believe it. In M. 
Renan’s words, “ Miracles can take place only when we believe ; 
and it is faith alone which creates the supernatural.” To the 
plea that the negation of miracle must be at the least as un- 
warrantable as the affirmation of miracle without evidence, he 
replies briefly and forcibly that the duty of proving an assertion 
lies on him who makes it ; the man before whom it is made has 
simply to examine the proof, and if it be adequate, to admit its 
validity. 

“Were a naturalist like Buffon bidden to insert in his history some 
account of sirens and centaurs, his answer would have been, ‘Show me 
a specimen of such beings, and I will insert it; until you do so, they 
have for me no existence.’ But you must first prove that they do not 
exist. Nay, it isfor you to prove that theydo. The duty of proof in 
science falls on those only who allege a fact.’”’+ 


The subject of relative miracle may be dismissed as a proper 
occupation for all who like to entangle themselves in a strife of 
words, 

The greater portion of the book which, according to M. Renan, 
furnishes the chief source of information, both for his present 
volume of the Apostles and for that which is to succeed it, is 
thus summarily set aside as unworthy of credit. But strange to 
say, the non-miraculous portion (with the exception possibly of 
the concluding chapters) is, if possible, even less worthy of credit 
than the rest. The miraculous incidents are the natural result 
of infantile faith; the remainder of the history is a narrative 
garbled and distorted to suit a particular ecclesiastical purpose. In 
short, to take M. Renan’s account of his materials, nothing could 
well be more unpromising than the enterprise which in spite of 
all difficulties he is determined to carry out. The earlier chapters 
of the Acts are a tissue of miracles, and these are at once rejected 
as worthless : but some light is thrown on the darkness by state- 
ments in the last chapter of the Gospels and in the epistles of St. 
Paul. The epistle to the Galatians especially, of which M. Renan 
speaks as “a veritable treasure, the basis of the whole chronology 
of the age, the key which opens all, the testimony which may con- 
vince the most sceptical of the reality of the things about which 
he may have been in doubt,”{ furnishes many valuable dates 
towards a chronology which is otherwise utterly uncertain and 
conjectural ; and by the aid of a few more from Josephus, M. 
Renan feels that he can embark on his perilous voyage with 
sufficient confidence. It must be admitted that his trust is as 
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astonishing to historical critics as his scepticism can be to 
orthodox Christians. The earlier chapters of the Acts are more 
open to attack than any other portion of the New Testament.* 


“Tn his account of this earlier period the writer is especially swayed 
by prejudices like those which mark his Gospels, or by others still more 
mischievous. His arrangement of the forty days, his story of the 
Ascension, closing by a final departure and with theatrical solemnity, 
the fantastic life of Jesus, his way of relating the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, and the miraculous preaching which followed it, his method of 
interpreting the gift of tongues, so different from that of St. Paul, all 
betray the prepossessions of a comparatively late period, when mythical 
tales have been ripened and rounded into perfection. Events take place 
with a strange shifting of scenery and a liberal display of the marvellous. 
We must remember that the author wrote half a century after the 
events which he relates, far from the country where they are said to 
have occurred, about things which neither he nor his master had ever 
seen, and following traditions which were partly fabulous and partly 
distorted. Not only does Luke belong to another generation from that 
of the first founders of Christianity, but he belongs to another world. 
He isa Hellenist, knowing little of Jerusalem or of the secrets of Jewish 
life ; he had scarcely come into contact with the first Christian society, 
he had scarcely seen its last representatives. His miracles are rather 
a priori inventions than distortions of actual facts; the miracles of St. 
Peter and St. Paul form two corresponding series. His characters are 
like each other. Peter differs in no respect from Paul, or Paul from 
Peter. The speeches which he puts into the mouth of his heroes, 
- although suitable enough under the circumstances, are all in the same 
style, and belong to the writer rather than to the men who are supposed 
to utter them. Here and there we find historical impossibilities.t In 
a word, the Acts contain a dogmatic history, arranged specially for 
the support of the orthodox doctrines of the day, or to propagate the 
ideas which most fall in with the piety of the author.” 


The reader may fairly suppose that M. Renan has reduced the 
value of the book and the general credibility of the writer to the 
lowest possible level, when he reads that “these are not mere sus- 
picions, or the guesses of an extravagantly sceptical criticism. 
They are solid convictions, Whenever it is in our power to test 
the narrative of the Acts, we find it faulty and written with a 
purpose.” It is not easy to find a justification for crediting the few 
remaining portions which we are unable to test by a comparison 
with genuine writings. 

No two narratives, perhaps, can be pointed out in any two 
books which more thoroughly contradict each other than the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians ; 
and the inconsistencies of two conflicting stories have seldom been 





* Les Apétres, xxvii. 
{ As in the matter of the revolt of Theudas, 
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more forcibly pointed out than are these contradictions by M. 
Renan. It is a circumstance of the utmost moment that this 
antagonism relates not to prodigies and marvels, but through- 
out to the commonest matters of fact. If the man who relates 
“a tissue of miracles” is to be set down as an enthusiast, the 
writer who can with a set purpose misrepresent the career of the 
most prominent man of his age must be dismissed as utterly 
ignorant of the nature of facts, as having a supreme disregard 
for the laws of evidence, and as prepared to lie to any extent for 
that which he calls the truth. The judgment is not ours. In 
M. Renan’s words :— 


“The author of the Acts tells us that Paul, after the incidents at 
Damascus (ix. 19, &c.), came to Jerusalem, almost before any one had 
heard of his conversion, that he was presented to the Apostles and lived 
with them and the brethren on terms of the greatest cordiality, that 
he disputed in public with the Hellenist Jews, and that a conspiracy 
eutered into by these Hellenists, together with a revelation from 
heaven, drove him away from Jerusalem. St. Paul tells us quite another 
tale. To prove his independence of the Twelve, and the derivation of 
his doctrine and his mission from Jesus himself, he insists that after 
his conversion he took counsel of none, and refused to go to Jerusalem 
to those who were apostles before him; that of his own accord he 
undertook a mission into Hauran ; that although, three years later, he 
went to Jerusalem to make acquaintance with Cephas, he stayed there 
only a fortnight, during which time he saw none other of the Apostles 
except James the brother of the Lord, and remained unknown by face 
to the churches of Judza. We see in all this a set purpose to soften 
down the roughness of the Apostle, to represent him as a fellow work- 
man with the Twelve, and as labouring in concert with them at 
Jerusalem. This city is made his point of departure. His teaching is 
so identified with that of the Apostles that he can be safely represented 
as taking their place in preaching. His first mission is confined to the 
synagogues of Damascus; he is spoken of as a disciple and hearer, 
which he never was; the time between his conversion and his first 
journey to Jerusalem is cut down, while the period of his sojourn in 
that city is lengthened ; he is represented as giving general satisfac- 
tion by his preaching, as living in intimacy with all the Apostles, 
although he declares that he never saw more than two of them, and 
the brethren of Jerusalem are said to keep watch over him, while Paul 
declares that they did not even know him by sight.” 


But this is not all. The writer of the Acts represents St. Paul 
as coming to Jerusalem with offerings during the famine of 
A.D. 44, whereas St. Paul asserts that between the journey in the 
fourth year after his conversion, and that which he undertook in 
order to be present at the council, he never visited Jerusalem. 


“In other words, Paul formally excludes any journey between Acts 
ix. 26, and xv. 2. If, against all reason,we deny that the journey men- 
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tioned in the second chapter of the Galatians is the same as the journey 
related in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts, the contradiction is not 
lessened. ‘Three years after my conversion,’ he says, ‘I went up to 
Jerusalem, to see Cephas; fourteen years after, I went up again.’ If 
we doubt whether these fourteen years are to be reckoned from the 
conversion or from the journey three years later, we may take the first 
hypothesis as being the most feasible to those who wish to uphold the 
credit of the Acts. There were then eleven years at least, according to 
St. Paul, between his first and second journeys to Jerusalem ; but un- 
questionably there are not eleven years between the incidents recorded 
in Acts ix. 26, and those which are related in Acts xi. 30. If against 
all probability we choose to say that there were, we shall fall into 
another impossibility. The event related in Acts xi. 30, is placed near 
the time of the death of James the son of Zebedee, the only fixed date 
in the Acts, inasmuch as it preceded by a short time the death of 
Herod Agrippa, which took place a.p. 44. As St. Paul’s second 
journey took place at least fourteen years after his conversion, the date 
of this event, if the journey of a.p. 44 be historical, is thrown back to 
the year 30, which is absurd.” 


The contradictions culminate in the story of the great council 
held at Jerusalem, on the relation of the Gentile to the Jewish 
Christians. 

“ According to the Acts, a deputation consisting of Paul, Barnabas, 
and many others, is sent from Antioch to Jerusalem to consult the 
Apostles and elders on this question. They are heartily welcomed by 
every one. A great council is held, in which there is scarcely a 
symptom of disagreement, all discord being lost in an effusion of charity 
and the happiness of thus meeting together. Peter then gives the 
judgment, which we might have looked for from St. Paul, that the 
Gentile Christians should be free from the yoke of the Mosaic law. 
This advice is only slightly qualified by James. Paul does not open 
his mouth ; and to say the truth he has no need of doing so, inasmuch 
as his view is put into the mouth of Peter. The Judaising brethren 
receive no encouragement, anda solemn decree is drawn up, and notified 
to the churches by deputies specially chosen for the purpose. 

“ But in his Epistle to the Galatians, Paul tells us that the journey 
thus made to Jerusalem was undertaken of his own free will, and 
indeed was the consequence of a revelation. At Jerusalem he explains 
the character of his teaching, and holds interviews with some who 
were considerable personages in their own esteem. No one criticises 
him; no one gives him any advice ; all that is asked is that he should 
remember the poor brethren at Jerusalem. If he allows Titus to be 
circumcised,* it is owing only to certain false brethren, to whom he 
makes a passing concession, without submitting himself formally. 
From the self-styled pillars of the church, df whom he can scarcely 





* M. Renan chooses to put this sense on the words; but we must not be 
understood as committing ourselves to this interpretation, or indeed, to many 
other points of detail in this argument. 
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speak without a shade of sarcasm and irony, he learns nothing ; and on 
the subsequent visit of Cephas to Antioch, he has to resist him to the 
face, because he was in the wrong. On his arrival, Peter ate at first 
with all, but on the coming of James’s messengers, he shrank from 
the society of the uncircumcised. Seeing that he no longer walked 
uprightly according to the truth of the Gospel, Paul addressed Peter in 
the sight of all, and bitterly reproached him for his conduct. 

“ Here then we have the contrast ; on the one side, a grave harmony, 
on the other, ill-dissembled anger, and a singular readiness to take 
offence ; on one side a sort of council, on the other, nothing at all like 
a council; on one side a formal decree issued by a recognised authority, 
on the other, antagonistic opinions which neither party chooses to 
retract, and concessions which are merely formal. It is needless to 
say which is the more trustworthy version. The story in the Acts is 
improbable, because it represents the council as assembled on account 
of a dispute, of which on its assembling we find no trace. The two 
orators speak in opposition to their known sentiments; and the decree 
of the council is indubitably a fiction. If this decree, which James 
had formulated, had been really put forth, whence came Peter’s agony 
of fear before the emissaries of James ? Why did he hide himself, for 
the Christians of Antioch were acting in full conformity with this 
decree set forth with the approval of James himself? This question 
of cireumcision was debated about a.p. 51 ;- four years later the con- 
troversy which that decree should have ended is more bitter than ever. 
The Galatian church is again troubled by emissaries of the Judaising 
party from Jerusalem, ‘To this new assault of his enemies St. Paul 
replies in his crushing letter. But if the decree of the council had 
been a reality, Paul had an easy way of settling the business by citing 
the decree. Instead of this, every word he utters implies that no such 
decree was in existence. A year later, writing to the Corinthians, he 
likewise ignores this decree, and even violates its injunctions. The 
decree had forbidden the eating of meat offered to idols: St. Paul 
asserts the lawfulness of so doing, if no scandal be caused thereby. 
Finally, when Paul went for the last time to Jerusalem, James shows 
himself more obstinate than ever. In truth, one of the characteristic 
features of the Acts, which proves that the writer cared not so much 
for historic truth or even for logical consistency, as to edify pious 
readers, is this very circumstance that the question of the admission of 
the uncircumcised is always settled without really being so. It is 
settled first by the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch, then by that of 
the centurion Cornelius, each of these being miraculously brought 
about ; then by the foundation of the Church of Antioch ; then in the 
pretended council of Jerusalem. In spite of all this, the last sentences 
of the book leave the question still in suspense. As a matter of fact, 
it remained always in this state. The two sections of Christians never 
amalgamated ; but, the Judaising party remained unfruitful, and died 
out in obseurity.”’* 


In other words, the whole story of the Acts is a wilful travesty 
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of notorious events. If we admit the general veracity of St. Paul, 
after all allowance made for unconscious mis-statements, excusable 
after the lapse of many years,* we must further admit that if our 
information on this great controversy had been confined to that 
which is furnished by the Acts, our belief would have been given 
to a tissue of falsehoods. Of the standard by which such writers 
should be judged, of their general motive, of their theory of 
facts and their conceptions of historical truth, we say nothing, 
and we need say nothing ; but we may affirm unreservedly, that 
our knowledge of the origin and course of this quarrel comes to 
us not from the Acts, but from the Epistles of St. Paul. The 
former would have led us hopelessly astray: the latter stakes his 
whole credit on an emphatic contradiction of every statement on 
this subject found throughout the Acts; and thus the writers of 
the latter history are convicted of wilful misrepresentation, and, to 
a certain extent, of fabricating a series of events, which turn not 
on the supernatural, but. on points in which misrepresentation in- 
volves a lamentable departure from the most ordinary good 
faith. 

The conclusion of the historical critic must be that no single 
statement throughout the whole book can be accepted, unless the 
most unequivocal corroborative testimony can be adduced in its 
favour. But although he has thus shown that one half of the 
book is a tissue of incredible miracles, and the other half a tissue 
of deliberate’ misrepresentations, M. Renan still finds in its pages 
abundant materials for the sequel of his romance of the “ Life of 
Jesus.” In truth, with the completion of his destructive criticism 
M. Renan is reduced to the weakness of the shorn Samson. In 
every other part of his book we find chiefly divination and hypo- 
thesis, inconsistencies and contradictions, assumptions and dog- 
matism, all put forth with singular beauty of style, but all 
warning us to shut our ears to the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely. The labour of M. Renan’s historical criticism is 
followed by a strangely impotent birth. The exposure of the 
falsehoods which run through the whole narrative of the council of 
Jerusalem, is succeeded by the avowal, not that the whole book is in 
itself unworthy of credit, but that “such a document must be used 
with great precaution, inasmuch as to reject it absolutely is as 
uncritical as to follow it blindly.” We confess ourselves at some 
loss to understand M. Renan’s theory of criticism ; but as we have 
no wish or intention to reject a statement even in the Acts of the 
Apostles, when corroborated by the genuine evidence of trust- 
worthy witnesses, we are not greatly moved by M. Renan’s 





* On this point M. Renan seems to indulge in some gratuitous suspicions, 
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warning. The greatest liar may speak the truth; and the 
truth when spoken by him, is not less truth than if it were 
uttered by one whose veracity is beyond all breath of suspicion. 
But it is unfortunate that the falsifier cannot, even when speaking 
the truth, be believed without the corroborative evidence, and 
when we have allowed that in any given instance he has spoken 
the truth, our credence after all is accorded not to the falsifier, 
but to the corroborating, in other words, to the trustworthy 
witness. Practically therefore the slanderer or liar is put out of 
court, whether he speaks truly or whether he does not. So it is 
with the narrative of the Acts. We find it full of contradic- 
tions and impossibilities, with tales such as that of Ananias and 
Sapphira, in which M. Renan allows that not merely the events, 
but the names, are alike falsehoods and forgeries ; we find it 
distorting the characters of the most prominent men of the age, 
and misrepresenting the most momentous controversies ; and in 
spite of all this, we are not the less willing to avow that any 
single statement in it is true, as soon as by trustworthy 
evidence it has been proved to be true. But from the very 
necessity of the case, we yield not to the authority of the writers 
of the Acts, but to that of the really credible witness, if any such 
can be found. M, Renan realizes vividly the straits to which we 
should have been reduced if our only documents for the first age 
of Christianity had been confined to a book so legendary ;* but 
he is nevertheless anxious to express his conviction that “some 
paragraphs especially, even in the first part (which is a 
tissue of miracles) have a value which is admitted by all, and 
which represent authentic memoirs to which the last compiler 
has resorted for materials, The twelfth chapter in particular is 
of excellent quality, and seems to be the work of John Mark.” 
With this last conclusion, as belonging properly to the province 
of historical divination, we do not presume to meddle; but the 
remaining assertions resolve themselves into the statement that 
we are still in possession of the authentic memoirs from which it 
has been compiled, and that these memoirs are found in the 
histories of Josephus ; and thus we find ourselves again in that 
magic circle from which there is no escape. The twelfth chapter 
of the Acts contains some statements which are not without 
value, because they are corroborated by the trustworthy evi- 
dence of Josephus; we allow, therefore, that the compiler of the 
Acts, who generally writes for the sheer purpose of edification, 
has in this instance spoken the truth, but we allow it not be- 
cause he has spoken it, but because Josephus bears out his 
words. Our credit, therefore, is given not to the compiler of 
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the Acts, but to Josephus ; and thus from the former we learn 
nothing. 

But it may be worth while to see how far, even according to 
M. Renan, this twelfth chapter contains materials of such excel- 
lent quality. This passage relates the death of James, the im- 
prisonment of Peter, and the smiting down of Herod Agrippa 
by the angel of the Lord. Of these three events the first is 
mentioned only in a doubtful passage of Josephus ; on the second 
Josephus is wholly silent ; and on the supposition that there was 
any truth in the tale, his silence is inexplicable. When M. 
Renan tells us that the proceedings against James had nothing 
religious in their character, that he was not brought before the 
sanhedrim, but that like John the Baptist he was condemned 
by the arbitrary sentence of the sovereign, we can but hold our 
peace, as we do not profess to be historical diviners; but we 
altogether decline to admit that this execution had a good effect 
upon the Jews, on the sole authority of the writer of the Acts, 
even though his statement is accepted by M. Renan. The case 
is still further altered when M. Renan states as a fact, that 
Agrippa proceeded to imprison Peter also, for as the deliverance 
of Peter from this imprisonment is one of the greatest marvels 
in the tissue of miracles recorded in the Acts, the whole narra- 
tive in itself is utterly unworthy of credit. M. Renan’s mode of 
getting over the difficulty, is by accepting all the details except 
those which are extraordinary in their character. The system of 
Euemerus, it would seem, is not without its use, when it can 
enable us to turn the miraculous rescue of St. Peter into a homely 
narrative, which quietly says, that “a circumstance of which we 
know nothing, and which was regarded as miraculous, opened 
the prison of Peter.” M. Renan forgets that if we know no- 
thing of the miraculous interposition, we know nothing of his 
imprisonment. It is not mentioned by Josephus ; and it is ma- 
nifest that if it occurred at all, it must have been effected either 
by the agency to which the writer attributes it, or by earthquake 
which threw the prison-doors open, or by the corruption of the 
warders. The last supposition is excluded by the narrative, and 
the story of the rescue leaves us with the agreeable conclusion 
that God interposed specially to deliver a man from prison, well 
knowing that the warders, who had nothing whatever to do with 
the rescue, would be put to death for an offence which they had 
never committed. But whether in this case, or on the hypothesis 
of the earthquake, it is almost incredible that Josephus should 
‘not have noticed the incident, and more especially on the suppo- 
sition of the earthquake ; for, unless we suppose that the quaking 
earth opened only one door, the historian would probably have 
noticed the general gaol delivery thus brought about. But he 
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has not noticed it; and therefore, while we cannot deny that the 
imprisonment of Peter may have been a fact, so neither can we 
say that it was. : 

There remains the narrative of the death of Agrippa, which 
we readily accept as a story true in the main, not because it 
occurs in the Acts, but because it is borne out by the account of 
Josephus. The former, however, leads the reader to suppose 
that Herod died in the theatre ; the latter asserts that he lived 
for several days, and the symptoms described indicate poison 
rather than a disease brought about directly by divine interven- 
tion, while the phrase that Herod saw in the owl perched on 
the rope “an angel of evil things,” accounts for the thaumaturgy 
introduced into the story of the Acts. We can scarcely shut our 
eyes to the circumstance that in this case the two writers, on the 
whole, argue together, because on this subject both entertained 
the same prejudices and the same convictions. The servile flat- 
tery of the Phcenicians on the day of the catastrophe was pro- 
bably just what it had always been ; but the Jew and the Jewish 
Christian alike shared, to their honour, that abhorrence of Oriental 
prostrations before despots, which brought on Callisthenes the 
frantic wrath of Alexander the Great. According to M. Renan, 
the orthodox Jews had found in Herod Agrippa a king after 
their own heart; and it seems a hard measure to convict him of 
impiety because Phcenicians would speak like Phcenicians. 

But M. Renan is as ready to dogmatize on the authorship of 
the Acts as he is to select the facts of history embedded amidst 
its fictions. He has not the slightest doubt that the Acts was 
written by the author of the third Gospel, as a continuation of 
that Gospel. On the ground that this proposition has never been 
seriously disputed, he curtly dismisses the subject by telling us 
that “the prefaces prefixed to the two documents, and the dedi- 
cation of both to Theophilus, together with a perfect resemblance 
of ideas and of style, furnish abundant proof of the fact.” But if, 
as some have thought, the Gospel of Luke was developed out of 
the Gospel of Marcion, and if the latter began with the thirty-first 
verse of the fourth chapter in the present Gospel,* this theory at 
once falls to the ground: and M. Renan himself so sways about 
between the terms “writer” and “compiler,” that he leaves us at 
a loss to know what he means by authorship. To infer identity 
of plan in both treatises from the fact that some one chose to 
prefix to each a dedication to Theophilus, looks like mere cre- 
dulity ; and the “absolute homogeneity” of style in both may be 
admitted or rejected with equal plausibility.t Elsewhere, his 
conclusion that the latter chapters of the Acts were written by a 
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companion of St. Paul, who has worked in his own materials 
with those which he found to his hand in the earlier chapters,* is 
itself an admission that the Acts consists of two or more 
distinct compositions, welded together with very indifferent 
success. 

On the strange romance which follows his able introduction to 
“The Apostles,” we should have preferred to hold our peace. 
We have no wish to use hard words against a writer who admits 
that his object is to construct a probable narrative from tales 
rendered obscure by the incoherence of traditions, and by the 
contradictions with which they abound.t We have already said 
that this is a method applicable to all legends whatsoever. But 
we are bound to show that M. Renan’s reconstructed story is as 
full of contradictions as the narratives from which he has culled 
it, while it makes demands on our credulity not less extravagant 
than the straitest of traditional theories. 

In M. Renan’s opinion, the Resurrection was practically 
achieved on the Sabbath-day which followed the day of the Cru- 
cifixion. On that day the disciples did no work, but “ never was 
a season of repose more fruitful ; the Christian conscience had on 
that day one object only—the Master who lay in the tomb.” 
“On that day” any keen-sighted man might have foretold that 
Jesus would live again. “The little society of Christians on 
that day wrought the true miracle: it raised Jesus in its heart 
by the intense love which it bore for him ;. it decided that Jesus 
should not die.” If these phrases have any meaning, they affirm 
that on that Sabbath-day the general body of the disciples had 
attained to the conviction either that Jesus had not died, or that 
he must rise again ; in other words, they were all prepared to be- 
lieve the first tidings which might announce that he had risen from 
the grave. M. Renan says as much when he adds—“ As soon as 
an insignificant material fact shall have enabled them to believe 
that his body is no longer on the earth, the dogma of the resur- 
rection will have been placed on an imperishable basis.”+ This 
insignificant fact is the disappearance of the body from the tomb, 
about which M. Renan merely says, that they who were in the 
secret discreetly held their peace, or happened not to be at hand 
when their words might have nipped in the bud “a most fruitful 
misapprehension.”§ This is simply incredible. The whole story 
of the tomb is surrounded by a mass of difficulties, not one of 
which M. Renan condescends to notice: and it is worse than idle 
to discuss the possibility of the removal of the body from the 
tomb, when that which we seek is evidence for the fact that it was 
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ever laid within the tomb, or that there was any cave in which it 
might be laid. But M. Renan is determined to paint a striking 
picture, and accordingly he colours it with as many assumptions 
as may be called for. In the “most authentic” accounts he dis- 
cerns the circumstance, that on the Resurrection morning “ Mary 
Magdalene played ler part alone, and bore for a whole hour the 
travail of the Christian conscience.”* For this fact, as for the 
resurrection of Lazarus, M. Renan relies on the fourth Gospel, to 
which for the events of the last days he assigns “a vast supe- 
riority” over the rest. Still his story is composed only by mate- 
rial departures from the text of that Gospel, which does not re- 
present Mary Magdalene as playing any solitary part. In the 
words of Strauss, “ According to John, although he mentions 
only Mary Magdalene by name, several women must have accom- 
panied her to the grave, since he makes her say after her return 
to the two disciples, We know not where they have laid him.”+ 
But here, as elsewhere, M. Renan smites his own idol. In his 
volume on “The Apostles,”t he states it as a fact, that, “after 
their return from Jerusalem, the principal disciples, Peter, 
Thomas, Nathaniel, and thé sons of Zebedee, met on the banks 
of the lake of Gennesareth, and thenceforth lived together, 
having resumed their former occupation as fishermen either at 
Bethsaida or Capernaum.” In his “Life of Jesus,’ M. Renan 
denies that the last chapter of the fourth Gospel is the 
work of the Evangelist. But if the Gospel fails to show, and 
certainly it does not assert, that it was written by John him- 
self, and if materials supplied by John to the first writer 
have been further tampered with by a later compiler for the 
special purpose of rendering homage to the Apostle Peter, 
what becomes of the evidence that the disciples ever met at the 
lake of Tiberias at all? Yet again, in the fourth Gospel John 
is the one who first believes, while Mary Magdalene sees two 
angels before she saw Jesus; according to M. Renan, Mary be- 
lieves first, and she sees no angel at all. By such a method as 
this anything can be made of anything; and as we turn from 
the fourth Gospel, which tells us that when Mary had answered 
the angel’s question, she at once turned herself back and saw 
Jesus, we regard with resignation, if not with approval, M. Renan’s 
discovery that she turned back because “ she heard a slight noise 
behind her.” But the matter becomes more serious when we 
are told “ A man stood before her.” This is a simple statement 
of fact. Yet when Mary sought to touch him, M. Renan asserts 
that “the vision stepped aside, and bade her touch him not. 
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By degrees the phantom disappeared; but the miracle of love 
was effected.” » Does M. Renan believe that the object seen was 
aman ora phantom? It could not be both at once. 

On her return to the disciples, far from finding that implicit 
belief in the Resurrection which, according to M. Renan, had 
sprung up in the society generally the day before, Mary is 
charged with folly, and the contradiction is heightened by the 
statement that even when Peter bore out the tidings of the 
women, his words were received but with a scantily hidden un- 
belief.* Either these statements are unhistorical, or M. Renan’s 
picture of the Sabbath-day is untrue. Such things, however, cause 
him no great disquietude. He asks us to believe that on the 
day of the resurrection many of the disciples had already set out 
for Galilee, the sole evidence for this fact being the predictions 
put into the mouth of Jesus, that after his death they would be 
scattered every man to his own home. Nor is he afraid to add 
that, according to Justin, the crucifixion was followed by the 
complete apostasy of all the disciples. We are wholly at a loss 
to imagine how such a notion could ever have sprung up, if 
M. Renan’s miracle of love had really been accomplished in the 
whole society on the Sabbath-day preceding the Resurrection. 
M. Renan is still more candid. The Gospels are contradictory ; 
the miracles narrated in them are impossibilities ; and the wit- 
nesses or actors are utterly untrustworthy. They believed in 
apparitions, and fancied themselves surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere of marvels, “Palestine was one of the countries most in 
arrear in the science of the day ; the Galileans were the most 
ignorant of all the inhabitants of Palestine ; and the disciples of 
Jesus might be reckoned among the most stupid of the Gali- 
leans.”+ Assuredly this hypothesis can alone bear out M. Renan’s 
version of the incidents in the journey to Emmaus. The unknown 
companion who joins the two disciples on the road is “a 
pious man, well read in the Scriptures, and able to quote Moses 
and the prophets.” Pleased with his kindly talk, they constrain 
him to take with them his evening meal. 

“ How often, at this hour, had they seen their well-loved master 
lay aside the burden of the day in the ease of a careless gaiety, and, 
cheered by a draught of generous wine, speak to them of that fruit of the 
vine which he should drink anew with them in his Father’s kingdom. 
His gesture in breaking the bread and in offering it to them, like the 
master of a Jewish household, was deeply graven in their memory. 
Full of sweet sadness, they ForGET the stranger: it is Jesus himself 
who holds the bread, who breaks it and offers it to them. So absorbed 
are they in their recollections, that they do not mark the departure of 
the stranger, who had been obliged to continue his journey.” t 
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We may well ask, after such a recital, what grounds we have 
for condemning Euemerus, when he asserted that Zeus was a 

eat leader of men, whose inscriptions he had seen in various 
parts of the world. In this strange system, probabilities become 
certainties, and certainties become probabilities. The immediate 
departure of many disciples to Galilee as mentioned in the first 
chapter as a fact, in the second as a likelihood ; the motive for 
their journey (a home-sickness for the lake and the beautiful 
mountains where they had wandered with Jesus) is a part of that 
scene-painting which, without a particle of evidence, represents 
Jesus himself as profoundly impressed with the natural beauties 
and features of Galilee. But while the disciples at Jerusalem 
are troubled and perplexed, and even the two friends at Emmaus 
are filled with a sweet sadness, “never was a journey more 
joyous” than that of the Galilzans to their northern home. They 
were prepared to see Jesus, and they saw him. 

But while these visions were multiplied both in Jerusalem and 
in Galilee, “ where,” asks M. Renan, “ were the worms consuming 
the lifeless body which had been placed in the sepulchre?” This, 
he answers, we shall never know. 

“Tt is possible that it may have been taken away by some of the 
disciples, and carried on to Galilee. They who remained at Jerusalem 
would know nothing of this, while they who took it to Galilee would 
have heard no tidings of the Resurrection, the belief in which had been 
formed after their departure. This belief they would not gainsay ; if 
they had, their words would have been of no avail. When miracles are 
credited, attempts to explain the fact are of no use.’’* 


If not taken by these, it may have been removed by the Jews, 
either from the wish to prevent any possible tumult or the per- 
formance of any funeral rites over the body ; or, the deed may 
have been done by the owner of the garden, who did not relish 
the use to which his cave had been put. This last supposition, 
M. Renan admits, is scarcely consistent with the alleged arrange- 
ments of the cloths and napkins in the sepulchre ; but here we 
have what looks like the handiwork of a woman, and there is 
room for suspicion that Mary Magdalene may have so arranged 
them in order to lend greater plausibility to her tale. “ ‘I'he 
female mind, when swayed by passion, is liable to the strangest 
illusions, and is frequently the accomplice of its own dreams. No 
one wilfully deceives himself in order to bring about incidents of 
a marvellous character ; but every one without thinking of it is 
led to connive at them.”+ 


These gratuitous, and in part unworthy assumptions, are caused 
by a shirking of the real difficulty. If the tale of Joseph of 
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Arimathea and Nicodemus is not strictly historical, there is no 
evidence that the body was ever laid in the cave, or even received 
back from the custody of the executioners, This is the capital 
question, but instead of facing it, M. Renan bids us “draw a veil 
over these mysteries,” which, in part at least, are of his own 
creating. 

From these apparitions of Jesus we turn, finally, to the miracle 
of Pentecost, which in the hands of M. Renan undergoes a trans- 
formation not unlike that of the myth of Salmoneus in the hands 
of the Euemerists. The early Christian society was no stranger 
to “descents of the Holy Spirit,” analogous to those of Quakers, 
Jumpers, Shakers, of camp meetings and revivals, But among 
such descents “ there was one which left on the infant church a 
profound impression. One day, while the brethren were assem- 
bled, a storm broke out. A strong wind blew the windows open ; 
the heavens were on fire. Storms in Judea are accompanied by 
immense discharges of electric fluid, and the air seems as if it 
were ploughed up into ridges of flame. Whether the fluid 
actually penetrated the building, or whether a blinding flash 
suddenly lit up the faces of al] there assembled, they were con- 
vinced that the Spirit had entered, and had been poured on their 
heads in the shape of tongues of flames.”"* The simplicity even 
of Jews or Galilzans must have been severely tested, before they 
could draw this conclusion from a phenomenon with which all the 
inhabitants of Palestine must have been perfectly familiar: but 
M. Renan’s story involves a conclusion which seems to be fatal 
to the whole theory. If his hypothesis be true, then this legend 
of the Pentecostal miracle was in existence within a few weeks 
or months of the crucifixion ; and if so, it seems almost incredible 
that an event, described by M. Renan as being so profoundly im- 
pressive, should be passed by without even a passing notice, not 
only in all the Gospels, but in all the so-called Apostolic epistles. 
The absence of all allusion to any such event in any other part of 
the New Testament, points surely to the fact that the whole 
story is of late growth, and renders it unnecessary to examine 
M. Renan’s strange notion that the wonder lay not in the disciples 
speaking in new languages, but in their uttering unintelligible 
sounds which struck on the ears of the foreign Jews and prose- 
lytes like words in their several dialects.t Nay, his supposition 
that the miracle implies the growth of a liberal idea involving 
the spread of Christianity throughout the world, almost suffices 
of itself to prove that the story did not come into vogue during 
the period to which he assigns it. Generalizations are seldom 
unattended with danger; and we cannot, without due evidence, 
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acquiesce in the theory that Christianity, finding in none of the 
ancient languages an instrument adapted to its needs, shattered 
them all, and called into existence a new idiom.* 

M. Renan’s later chapters on the condition of the empire 
during the first century, although brilliant and vigorous, are like- 
wise full of generalizations drawn on scanty evidence, of incon- 
sistencies, and contradictions. It may be true that the empire 
preserved the life of the infant Christian society; it is not so 
evident that this society upheld in its turn the existence of the 
empire. The following extracts on the state of thought and be- 
lief down to the time of Trajan will speak for themselves. 

When it suits his purpose to show that the great mass of the 
~— was sunk in a besotted credulity, M. Renan can tell us 
that— 


“While Cicero, with exquisite tact, was systematizing ideas borrowed 
from the Greeks—while Lucretius was writing his marvellous poem— 
while Horace avowed his incredulity to an emperor who heard his 
confession without astonishment, and Ovid treated the most decent 
myths in the spirit of a libertine—while the Stoics were drawing prac- 
tical consequences from Greek philosophy, the most absurd chimeras 
were springing into existence, and faith in the marvellous knew no 
bounds.” + 


Yet at this very time, when “the immoral system that the reli- 
gious myths were good for the people and should be upheld in 
their interest, was openly promulgated, the precaution,” we are 
told, “ was altogether useless, for the faith of the people them- 
selves was profoundly shaken.” t 

In spite of this, we are informed, in the succeeding chapter, 
that, although the worship of Sabazius, Isis, and Serapis had been 
proscribed, “the people were drawn towards the cultus of these 
deities by an irresistible attraction.”§ 

Thus, then, at a time when the faith of the common people 
had been profoundly shaken, that faith, instead of betraying a 
tendency to scepticism, exhibited “an extreme credulity ;’|| and 
while every one was throwing off their belief in old myths and 
marvels, “the world was making an astonishing progress in su- 
perstition,’” and the first capitals of Gentile Christianity, Antioch 
and Ephesus, were degraded by a blind belief in the super- 
natural. 

Such inconsistencies and contradictions in statement follow 
naturally on attempts to reconstruct history from inadequate or 
mutilated materials, and to present in vivid colours the separate 
features of an age of which we know not much more than the 
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outlines. M. Renan has mistaken the nature of his task. It is 
no part of the historian’s office to frame a harmonious picture, to 
account for the institutions of a mythical or semi-mythical period, 
or to ascertain the authorship of pseudonymous compositions. 
The task of the historian must from its very nature be, to 
a great extent, destructive. In all ages there is a constant 
accretion of fable, a constant tendency to misrepresent and exag- 
gerate ; and with these dispositions the genuine historian must 
wage always an internecine war. For periods of which we have 
no known contemporary accounts, or for which our materials can- 
not be trusted without strong independent corroboration, the re- 
sults of criticism must be confined chiefly to an exposure of false- 
hood, and our knowledge must be measured by ascertaining the 
extent of our ignorance. Apart from genuine contemporary tes- 
timony, we can never have the assurance that probable narratives 
are not plausible fictions, and that dedications, like those of 
Luke and of the Acts to Theophilus, are not merely “lies with a 
circumstance.” The temptation to reconstruct history by the aid 
of divination must be both strong and general, since so many 
men of undoubted power and learning are found to yield to it. 
But neither learning nor experience will enable us to transmute 
probabilities into facts, and the historian who attempts the task 
will be recompensed by being placed in the ranks of alchemists 
and astrologers. 

We have spoken freely of the faults which run through the 
whole of M. Renan’s work ; and it may seem almost invidious 
not to give the same prominence to its many and striking merits. 
But the brilliance of M. Renan’s style, the richness of his illus- 
trations, his wealth of learning, wil] be realized by all who, like 
ourselves, have examined his pages simply as historical critics ; 
nor will their severest censures be suffered to interfere with the 
gratitude which they owe him for all that he has done well. M. 
Renan has turned to good account his practical acquaintance 
with the Eastern world ; and his real strength lies in those por- 
tions of his work in which he illustrates the earliest phases of 
the Christian Church from existing conditions of Oriental society. 
Whenever he treats of such topics as the communistic systems of 
Asia and Egypt, of the theistic tendencies of Judaism, of the 
financial almsgiving of the Roman empire, M. Renan’s inferences 
are specially happy, and his conclusions may generally be ac- 
cepted, with the one reservation—that here, as elsewhere, his 
love of pictorial effect leads him sometimes to give undue weight 
to statements which in other passages he may have cast aside as 
of little value. The rapid decay of Syrian Christianity is an 
acknowledged fact; the assertion that this decay was owing 
directly to theories of communism, is probably true, and de- 
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mands grave attention ; the inference that a theory of commu- 
nism formed part of the teaching of Jesus, has a momentous 
bearfng on the origin and nature of Christianity itself. What- 
ever may be thought of M. Renan’s attempts to account for the 
growth of legends like the story of Ananias and Sapphira, few 
will be found to question the fact, that— 

“Institutions founded on communism start with a momentary bril- 
liancy, inasmuch as communism implies a vehement excitement, but 
soon degenerate, communism being contrary to the nature of man. 
In their paroxysms of virtue, men fancy that they can rid themselves 
altogether of selfishness and personal interests; and self-love revenges 
itself by showing them that absolute disinterestedness is the cause of 
graver evils than those which they had thought to avoid by suppress- 
ing all property.” * 

Not less cogent are his remarks on the phases exhibited in 
common by later Judaism and earlier Christianity :— 

“The question of proselytes affected Judaism and Christianity in 
the same way. In both alike the need was felt of widening the en- 
trance-doors. For those who took this view, circumcision became a 
useless or mischievous practice, and Mosaic observances became simply 
amark of race, without value to any except tlre descendants of Abraham. 
Before it could become a universal religion, Judaism was compelled to 
present itself as a sort of deism, which imposed no duties but those of 
natural religion. It had here a high mission: and in the earlier half 
of the first century, one party among the Jews recognised it with very 
clear conviction. In one aspect, Judaism was one of that crowd of na- 
tional religions which filled the world, and whichowed their sanctity solely 
to the fact that the men of old time had worshipped after that way ; 
in another, Judaism was the absolute faith, made for all, and destined 
to be embraced by all. The frightful outburst of fanaticism which 
carried everything before it in Judza, and brought on the war of ex- 
termination, cut short the promise of this career, and Christianity took 
up the work which the synagogue had been unable to carry out. 
Leaving questions of ritual on one side, Christianity extended the 
monotheistic propaganda of Judaism. ‘The principle which had given 
success to Judaism among the women of Damascus, in the seraglio of 
Abennérig, with Helena, and with so many devout proselytes, imparted 
force to Christianity throughout the whole world. In this sense, the 
glory of Christianity is indeed blended with that of Judaism. A gene- 
ration of fanatics robbed the latter of its reward, and hindered it from 
gathering in the crop which it had sown.” 

Such reflections lead to inquiries which cannot be hastily dis- 
missed and on which we have not space to enter, while they 
make us regret the more deeply that M. Renan has not carried 
through other chapters of his work the same judicial sagacity, 
and the same consistent application of the canons of historical 
criticism. 
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The English and their Origin. A Prologue to Authentic 
English History. By Luke OWEN PIKE, M.A., of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. London : Longmans, Green and Co, 


1866. 


F there be any Englishman who in vain tries to rid himself of 
an incorrigible antipathy to everything and everybody of 
German extraction, and yet experiences, ever and anon, uneasy 
misgivings as he looks back to the traditions of his own race, to 
such an one relief has at last been brought in the shape of a 
“Prologue to Authentic English History,” by Mr. Pike. Or if 
there be any other Englishman who is distracted with jealousy so 
often as he contrasts his own gross Teutonic antecedents with the 
sublimer lineaments of Celtic origin, conspicuous in the Irish, 
the Scotch, and the Welsh, such an one may henceforth repose 
in untroubled self-complacency, seeing that Mr. Pike has laid 
bare the national delusion, and made it transparently clear to 
the tremulous patriot that he is as true a Briton as the most 
genuine Welshman of his acquaintance. To be sure, he must 
happen to be on the right side as to a few personal characteristics 
which he may have hitherto somewhat too contemptuously dis- 
regarded. It will be well for him that his hat betrays by its 
shape a dolichocephalic skull, and is not of the rounder pro: 
portions alleged to be sent abroad to the less favoured brachy- 
cephalic Dutch. He will stand on all the surer ground, the 
greater his height, the darker his hair, and the more pugilistic 
his habits. If he isa metaphysician, he will be all the more 
secure if he inclines to Locke rather than to Kant; and, if 4 
politician, his case is all the more hopeful if his sympathies are 
with John Wilkes rather than Lord Eldon; with Mr. Bright 
rather than Lord Derby. Hisclaims to true Celtic parentage will 
be established all the more clearly and surely if he plays cricket, 
attends and patronises the contests of the ring, is not unknown 
on the turf, prefers Cain and Queen Mab to faust and Wallen- 
stein, has a fixed aversion to pre-Raphaelite nuns digging their 
own graves, and, while taking good care to be surprised at no- 
thing, is ready, on the slightest suggestion, to blush and decently 
hang down his head at everything. 

This is nothing more than a compendious mode of env- 
merating the leading marks of distinction which Mr. Pike 
believes to characterize severally the Teuton and the Briton. 
Not the least remarkable half of the book before us 18 
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exclusively occupied in giving effect to this belief by setting out 
the grounds of it in what, no doubt, is considered even superfluous 
detail. Nor, indeed, is it any answer to such arguments, when 
adduced as portions of a lengthened ethnological inquiry, to 
reproduce thein in the most ludicrous form, and to select for 
criticism, not the best part of such reasoning, but the worst. 
All antiquarian investigations turn upon evidence seemingly the 
most minute; and where such evidence is brought forward in 
sufficient quantity, and sifted with unsparing rigour, it is all the 
more precious for being new and unexpected. At the same time 
evidence is not the more valuable in itself for being strange and 
self-contradictory, nor are we much enlightened by having hatters, 
such as Messrs. Lincoln and Bennet, gravely quoted in evidence 
in one sentence, and then being vaguely told in the next that 
“in some cases it was found that their experience confirmed the 
statements of the anatomists,—in others not, and even the 
hatters, like the anatomists, sometimes differed among them- 
selves.” In such a case, the value of “the points of agreement 
between all the anatomists and all the hatters” becomes reduced 
to an infinitesimal quantity ; especially when in a note a little 
farther on it is incidentally remarked that “where there is an 
unusual development of the superciliary ridges, there is no 
corresponding sign in the size of the hat, which does not come 
s0 far down on the forehead.” 

This is only one instance of a series of disappointments to 
which Mr. Pike’s readers become, after repeated exposure, 
tolerably well inured. Just as the glimmering of some general 
law is becoming apparent in the text, the return of chaos is 
precipitately restored by a provoking limitation in a note. If a 
law is worthy of the name, surely it ought to hold universally ; 
if there be seeming exceptions, they must be precisely accounted 
for by the ascertained operation and interference of the known 
laws, or else the alleged Jaw is not yet shown to be any law at 
all. In spite of this obvious truth, in one place Mr. Pike asserts 
in the text that on the evidence of anatomists and hatters, long 
oval heads are not common among the northern Germans of the 
present day. In a note it appears that “One of the anatomists 
tells a different tale. Professor Karl Vogt speaks of tue ex- 
treme length of the Dutch head.” This is only one specir f 
the sort of induction with the aid of which Mr. Pike seo wo 
establish laws indispensable, as will appear hereafter, to the sup- 
port of his theory. In another place, when attempting to show 
the similarity of Celtic and Greek skulls, and after quoting in 
the text from Retzius to the effect “That the Apollo Belvidere 
is universally cited as a model of a beautiful Greek form, and 
that it isin the highest degree remarkable that the statue pre- 
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sents a totally different skull from the brachycephalic form of 
the skull of the Farnese Hercules; that is, it is oval, with the 
occiput prominent,” Mr. Pike complacently subjoins in a note, 
“T ought, perhaps, to remark that the Apollo Belvidere is 
possibly the work of some artist who lived in Italy dwring the 
empire, but the statement of Retzius will apply equally well to 
the genuine Greek Apollos.” And yet it is the essence of this 
part of the argument that the artist of the Apollo Belvidere 
should have been a Greek with only Greek notions and examples 
of perfect form ever before his eyes. It is scarcely necessary 
to multiply instances of the looseness of reasoning and mockery 
of logic, prevalent throughout, such as (to take one more speci- 
men) where, after our being told in the text that “ The anatomists 
who have touched on the subject are singularly unanimous in 
declaring the ancient Greek skulls to be generally of the oval 
form,” we have an ingenuous confession in a note that the 
author “doubts whether there is sufficient anatomical evidence 
to establish the prevailing ancient Greek type ; and that he has 
himself inspected and measured the Greek skulls in Netley 
Hospital, and found a considerable diversity among them.” 
Such an admission, on the cross-examination of a scientific wit- 
ness in a court of justice, would go far irreparably to ruin the whole 
case in favour of which the evidence was adduced. It cannot be 
that the requirements of logic in a matter so obscure, so much 
controverted, and so interesting as the origin of the English 
people, can be a whit less severe. 

But, not to linger at present over the special instances of weak 
and fallacious reasoning with which Mr. Pike’s book abounds, 
the sum of its shortcomings may be conveniently gathered up in 
the allegation that Mr. Pike ignores from first to last the nature 
and strength of his opponent’s case, and unites with inattention to 
tho sort of proof his own case really needs, the most culpable 
indolence in properly elaborating even that kind of proof he takes 
to be sufficient. In the present day there is a sort of fashion 
prevalent of presenting the public with an interminable series of 
immature generalisations from the history of the past. Some of 
these works have emanated from truly scientific minds, and 
have at least possessed the merit of bringing into prominence 
a number of facts generally overlooked, and of arranging them 
in an order at once interesting and new. The laws, indeed, of 
human progress thereupon professed to be discovered, have been 
as often false as true. The works themselves, however, have 
stimulated inquiry, and at least done homage to a sound method 
of investigation full of promise for the time to come. Of course, 
side by side with these really valuable enterprises in search of 
new laws of human nature and action, have been witnessed, and 
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are being witnessed daily, a series of impotent attempts to guide 
the chariot of the sun on the part of well-meaning persons 
equally destitute of the requisite knowledge, genius, and inde- 
fatigable spirit of work. The result is, a simulation of logical 
methods, the more dangerous for its seductive garb; an ostenta- 
tious parade of valueless and unverified occurrences, the mere 
pallid skeletons of cautiously collected and indisputable pheno- 
mena ; in fine, the rashest of generalisations, wholly destitute of 
contrary instances, exclusion of possible causes, and allowance 
for the plurality of causation. The old vices of ancient logicians 
are repeated in the dress of the most modern improvements ; 
and unless a new Bacon arise, or the warning voice of criticism 
is listened to betimes, a modern Dunciad will be ushered in, more 
irremediable, because more delusive and phantasmagoric, than 
any of old. 

It certainly cannot be denied that Mr. Pike has chosen a sub- 
ject of real interest and some importance. Tne people of 
England will be no losers for at last learning to know themselves. 
They will be better and wiser for having clearly before their eyes 
what are the ingredients which properly go to make a measure 
or a disposition “un-English ;” what it is they themselves 
strictly imply so often as they stigmatise a character or a trait as 
“German,” or as “ French ;” what are the qualities which have 
had most to do with the peculiar track in which their own history 
has developed itself; how far these qualities approximate them 
to or sever them from their Teutonic or Celtic neighbours; what 
different races either of Celts or Teutons are at present enclosed 
in the British Isles; what are the several bounds of their habita-_ 
tion, and what is the degree and result of their intermixture with 
each other. The answer to all these questions manifestly implies 
something more and better than the pampering of a merely inqui- 
sitive taste. Rather would it lend a precious key to open some 
perplexing problems in history, education, government, and even 
international policy. The purpose of Mr. Pike’s treatise is to 
maintain the following propositions: First, that the claims of 
the English people to a Teutonic origin have been gratuitously 
and unduly exaggerated. Secondly, that the claims of the 
English people to a Celtic origin are indisputably superior to 
their claims to a Teutonic origin. Thirdly, that there is a very 
close relationship discoverable between the Cymbric inhabitants 
of Wales and the ancient Greeks, and that thus the ancient 
Greeks form a natural link in the chain of social development 
between the early British and the modern English. 

It is proper to be borne in mind before entering upon the 
discussion of these propositions, that, from first to last, Mr. Pike’s 
spirit is fired with the enthusiasm of the advocate far more than 
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informed by the calm impartiality of the genuine man of science. 
Nothing is more suicidal in controversy than to understate an 
opponent’s case; yet Mr. Pike scarcely seems to admit that the 
universal opinion held in opposition to his own by all the best his- 
torians, antiquarians, scholars, and philologists, has even rested on 
the shadow of a case at all. Nothing, again, is more unfavourable 
to gaining a fair hearing for a novel doctrine, than to betray the 
existence of a keen personal interest in its triumph. Yet Mr. 
Pike makes no scruple of insinuating throughout that he abomi- 
nates the Germans and adores the Welsh. He would lose 
his own self-respect, and all respect for his fellow-countrymen, 
if he acquiesced in the vulgar belief that he had one common 
blood with a nation of metaphysicians; the more so where 
they are such as either assume their premises, and pour out from 
them “endless systems of metaphysics, each at variance with its 
predecessor,” or else “collect an immense mass of facts, some 
important, some unimportant, which are either not reasoned 
upon at all, or are reasoned upon without having been previously 
digested.” He would be scandalized to continue affiliated to a 
race “which, with the exception of Goethe and Schiller, has 
produced scarcely a poet of European reputation ;” whose writers, 
“always enamoured of the wonderful, always anxious to elaborate, 
are frequently turgid and obscure, and have displayed but little 
variety in their compositions ;’ whose speculation “ always sub- 
jective, and therefore always dogmatic, has, since the time of 
Kant, passed through a period of dogmatic pantheism, and has 
at last culminated in equally dogmatic atheism ;” whose thinkers 
_ amass facts without caring for the results which may follow, and 
merchants amass money without any corresponding desire to 
spend it; whose inventive faculties, whether in the mechanical 
arts, or in the construction of novels and dramas, are the least 
developed in Europe ; whose proneness to “ wonder” in the sim- 
plest emergency of common life, is only rivalled by their 
incapacity to blush at the most outrageous violation of decency 
and comeliness, 

It is not at present to the purpose to inquire how far Mr. 
Pike’s vision of the German people, their science, habits, tastes, 
and achievements, is or is not critically just. Probably it is 
about as fair and accurate a tableau of true German life as an 
average foreigner generally forms and publishes of English life, 
and is about equally well suited to the rough-and-ready appetites 
of the readers of cheap provincial literature. But whether fla- 
grantly prejudiced, flippantly shallow, or severely true, such are 
Mr. Pike’s views with regard to the characteristics in modern 
times of the Teutonic race. His natural or sole alternative is to 
disavow all connexion with such untutored barbarians, and, in 
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hot haste to deliver himself and his countrymen from the vile 
association, turning in helpless dismay to the illused and ne- 
glected Celt, he—writes a book. 

Perhaps the most convenient form of raising the successive 
issues Mr, Pike has presented will be that of gathering up in as 
succinct a form as possible what seems to be actually known 
about the primitive Celtic races who inhabited Britain prior to 
the infusion of Teutonic blood; the nature of that infusion, 
and of the Anglo-Saxon or other Teutonic invasions ; and the 
final relations established between the Celtic and Teutonic races. 
The best or only sources of information open to us are early 
Welsh traditions, the accounts of cotemporary writers, and local 
names. Each of these sources is liable to be invalidated by its 
own peculiar kind of error, and it is only from a comparison of 
the results of all three that a probable statement can be ventured 
on. For it would be falling into the very dogmatism and 
narrowness of view we condemn in the speculations of Mr. Pike, 
if we for a moment alleged that more than a probable result 
can be reached either in favour of one hypothesis or the other. 
There is only avery narrow ground for putting forward such an 
incontrovertible claim in favour of either race as Mr. Pike has 
no scruple in usurping in favour of one. The question is one of 
extreme minuteness and delicacy, and can be only approximately 
answered by the use of calm and unbiassed observation and a 
ready willingness to be solely guided to a conclusion by the 
promptings of apparent truth. 

The chief source of traditional information in the first branch 
of our inquiry, that is, as to the primitive inhabitants of Britain, is 
generally held to be the Welsh Triads. They are of somewhat 
doubtful antiquity, but the notices they give of the earliest 
occupants of Great Britain are curious, and, so far as they sug- 
gest and derive confirmation from further inquiry in the same 
direction, are not without their value. According to this antique 
record, the island of Prydain, or Britain, was divided into three 
parts—Albyn, which lay to the north of the Clyde and the Forth, 
Lloegria, which lay to the east and south, and Cambria, which 
comprised the intervening districts to the north and west of the 
Lloegrians. Al! these parts are said to have been inhabited by 
aboriginal and Celtic tribes. The late Dr. Donaldson, one of the 
most eminent philologists of this country, in his essay on “English 
Ethnography,” published in the Cambridge Essays for 1856, 
has entered upon a very iateresting speculation suggested by this 
triple distribution and the names of the several parts. He ob- 
serves that we have Ligurians by the side of Umbrians in 
Italy, Ligerians to the north of Gar-wmnians, or Gar-wmbrians, 
in France, and Cumbrians, or Cambrians, by the side of Lloe- 
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grians in Britain. It is expressly stated by ancient authorities 
that the original inhabitants of Umbria, in Italy, were a 
Gallic or Celtic race. The Ligurians were undoubtedly a 
Celtic tribe, closely related to the Umbrians, for the Am- 
brones, or Umbrians, was generally recognised as another mode 
of naming the Ligyes, or Ligurians, who in Greece were 
called Leleges. Dr. Donaldson goes on to point out the obvious 
connexion between the name of the Ambrones, or Umbrians, 
and that of the Italian river, Umbro. All Englishmen know 
that the district of North-Umbria, in England, got its name 
from the Ymbra-land, through which the river Humber flows. 
Moreover, Humber and Umbro connect themselves with the 
Gaelic amhainn, or amhna, “a river,” and, supposing that the 
words Cambrian, Cumbrian, Cymru, bear the same relation to 
the words Humber, Umbro, &c., that certain Sanscritand Phoenician 
words bear to Latin and Greek respectively, it would appear that 
the Celtic tribe so designated derived its name from some great 
river on which they were settled, and to which they gave the 
name of Humber or Cumber. So with the Loire or Liger, and 
the Garonne, or Garwmna, in France. The former seems to 
be related to a root expressing a small river, and which, with the 
usual Celtic reduplication, appears as Leleges, or, without. this, 
as Ligyes. The Garumna combines the Gaelic gar, found also 
in Gurry, Garry-owen, &c., with the other word for river, 
amhainn, amhna, Umber. 

Now, the relevancy of this somewhat minute investigation 
consists in this, that even so slender a link of river-names as this, 
seems to connect all the inhabitants of the South of Britain with 
the Gauls of Northern France, and the Celtic tribes of Northern 
Italy. We shall shortly give independent testimony to enforce 
this view of a colonization of the Southern parts of Britain 
directly from the coasts of Gaul. When once this community 
of race is irrefragably established, all evidence as to the habits 
and characteristics of the Celts in Gaul will be let in, if neces- 
sary, for the present argument, as directly applicable to the same 
people in Britain. The older branch of the Celtic inhabitants was 
doubtless the Cumbrian, which, according to the T'’riads, claimed 
the sovereignty “by the voice of the country and the people 
according to right and primeval rank.” It would seem that this 
branch, in pre-historical times, occupied an area extending from 
the isles of Britain to the east coast of Italy, and were intruded 
upon by the kindred race of Leleges, Ligyes, Ligurians, ot 
Lloegrians, who established their line of occupation from the 
Humber-land of England, across France to the Alps, the Tyrol, 
and the sea-board of Genoa, and who also found their way to 
the southern regione of Italy and Greece. Thus it would seem 
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that the Gaélic tribes of Albyn were the same race as the Cum- 
brians, considered as distinct from the Lloegrians, and that the 
present differences in the dialects of Wales and the Highlands 
are due to the fact that the Lloegrians gradually absorbed the 
entire population to the south of the Clyde and the Forth, and 
that their dialect became the paramount idiom in the whole 
country occupied by them. 

Bearing in mind the above results, we naturally turn with 
curiosity to the notices of a cotemporary historian, such as was 
Julius Caesar. He was a'shrewd observer and a truthful narrator, 
though of course destitute of the aids of modern science, as well 
as of leisure and inclination for a protracted survey. However, 
what he gives us is full of interest, and will be seen to derive the 
firmest support from topographical monuments. He tells us 
that the maritime part of the island was possessed by those 
who passed over from the Belge, in Gaul, for the sake of plunder 
and of hostile invasion, and that they were mostly distinguished 
by the names of the states from which they originally came ; 
there was an “ infinite number” of them ; their houses were very 
numerous and nearly resembled those of the Gauls, and their 
cattle were in great numbers. Cesar thus tells us that the sea- 
coast of Britain was inhabited by Belge from the Continent. 
No other writer has given the same statement, but it is confirmed 
from the fact related by Ptolemy and others, that there were 
British tribes or states which had the same names as communi- 
ties in Belgic Gaul. On the south coast of Britain a tribe is 
found named merely Belgze, whose capital was Venta Belgorum, 
or Winchester. To the eastward of the Belge was another, tribe, 
named Regni, also Rhemi, and to the northward of both of these 
were the Atrebatii. These are tribes nearly synonymous with 
Belgic tribes in Gaul. Dr. Prichard thinks it very probable that 
we should be correct in reckoning all the parts to the southward 
of the Atrebatii as belonging to Belgic Britain. A line so drawn 
and prolonged towards the east and west would join the Severn 
and the Thames. Cvzesar says that the people who inhabited the 
interior part of Britain were produced in the island itself. It 
has been a matter of dispute what this “ interior part” was meant 
to designate. It is most likely Cesar implied the country north- 
ward of the line above marked out, which cuts off to the south- 
ward all the tribes known to have been Belgic, and of which the 
most northerly were the Atrebatii. Tacitus inclined to support 
the same theory. After observing that the Britons who lived 
nearest to Gaul resembled the people of that country, he adds, 
“on a general estimate of probabilities it is to be believed that 
the Gauls originally took possession of the neighbouring coast.” 
He then adds the reasons which confirmed him in this opinion: 
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“The sacred rites and superstition of the Gauls are discoverable 
among the Britons, nor is there much difference in the language 
of these two nations.” This last remark introduces us naturally 
to a new and most significant kind of testimony in support of 
the community of race between the Belge of Gaul and one 
large section of the inhabitants of Britain prior to the Teutonic 
infusion. Dr. Prichard, in his “ Researches into the Physical 
History of Mankind,” notices that a remarkably uniform and 
easily detected character pervades the names of places in un- 
doubtedly Celtic countries. He has, therefore, taken the trouble 
to make a copious collection of local names in Gaul and Britain, 
as well as in other countries inhabited by colonies of Celts, and 
has obtained some very important comparative results. The 
most frequent components of such local names are dunwm, 
or dinum; durum, or duro; magus ; ucum ; acus, or iacum. 
Long lists are appended to show the prevalence of names with 
these terminations in Celtic and Belgic Gaul, and in known 
Celtic colonies elsewhere. Similar lists suffice to show the per- 
petual recurrence of like forms in Belgic Britain, and even in the 
northern parts of Britain, supposed to have been inhabited by 
the aboriginal Britons mentioned by Julius Caesar. Upon this 
investigation Dr. Prichard builds up a most conclusive argument 
as to the unity of language throughout the Belgic and Celtic 
countries both in Gaul and Britain. A still more minute avalysis 
suffices to make it probable that the ancient language common 
to Gauls and Britons was more nearly allied to the Welsh, 
or Cymric, than to the Erse, or Gaelic. The Welsh dialect, 
which appears to be the relic of the language of the inland 
Britons, or Czsar’s aborigines, is most probably akin to the 
dialect spoken in the parts of Gaul about the mouth of the 
Rhone, and named Celtic Gaul: the Cornish, to the idiom of the 
Belgse who overran the southern district of Eugland, and probably 
sought refuge in the West, when the Saxons were extending 
themselves from the eastern part of the island. 

There is little doubt at the present day that the inhabitants 
of Belgic Gaul were genuine Celts. It was at one time supposed, 
on the authority of a passage in Czesar’s “Commentaries,” that 
the Belge were not Celts but Teutons. The Britons were 
imagined, by those who adopted this view, to have emigrated not 
from Gaul but from Denmark, or the North of Germany. The 
evidence of language is, however, as we have seen, decisive 
against this opinion. And, further, the original Belge were 
distinguishable from the Germans in many respects. They had 
more settled abodes and cities well known to us by name, and 
they had with the Celts one common religion, and submitted 
like them to the Druidical hierarchy. One of the Belgic tribes 
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were the Treviri, who preserved their ancient language, and con- 
tinued to speak it in the time of St. Jerome. That father of the 
Church, who was in the habit of noting linguistic distinctions, on 
coming from Gaul to Galatia, in Asia Minor, observed that the 
natives of the latter country spoke nearly the same language as 
that used by the Treviri in the former. The Galatians are known 
to have come from the remote parts of Celtic Gaul. Hence the 
language of the Belge was Celtic and not German. 

Thus we have followed two different lines of reasoning, an:l 
have been conducted by each of them to conclusions that har- 
monize well with each other. Following up the stream of history 
to the earliest source in the dark recesses of primeval obscurity, 
we come, according to one tale, to two races named Lloegrians 
and Cumbrians, whereof the former ultimately prevailed over 
the latter: according to the other more palpable narrative, we 
come to two races designated as Gaulish Belge and aboriginal 
Britons. It is in harmony with either historical version, that 
Britain was colonized from the Continent by Celtic races pressing 
one on the other, those arriving last conquering, but not quite 
exterminating, their predecessors. It is thus possible, but can never 
be established out of the reach of controversy, that both these 
narratives point to one series of events alone. The mode of 
colonization of Scotland by the Irish Scots, by the Caledonians, 
and by the Picts, as well as of Ireland by emigrants either thrust 
out of Britain by the Welsh, or else making their way from 
Spain and across the Bay of Biscay, affords a like series of 
interminable problems suitable to illustrate the complexity of 
the present subject, though not directly related to the argument 
now in hand. 

It is here of some moment to interpose a description of the 
Celtic character and habits as the most trustworthy historical 
monuments have handed them down to us. It will thus 
appear how far Mr. Pike is to be congratulated on the pains he 
has been at to establish the unadulterated Celtic parentage of 
all that is admirable in English qualities and tastes. No two 
nations are said to have been-more contrasted in their social and 
— institutions than the Gauls and Germans. Among the 
atter all the members of the community were freemen and 
warriors, wore the arms of freemen, and took their place in battle 
and in the deliberative assemblies of the people. Casar informs 
us that throughout Gaul, on the contrary, there were two digni- 
fied orders: the sacerdotal order or the Druids, and the knights 
or military caste. “These alone,” says Czesar, “are held in any 
respect—the common people are regarded merely in the light of 
slaves, and undertake nothing of themselves, nor are they ad- 
mitted to councils, Many oppressed by debts, or by the exac- 
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tion of excessive tributes, or the injuries of the powerful, sur- 
render themselves into slavery under the nobles who exercise 
over them the rights of masters. The Druids manage all the 
affairs of religion, public and private sacrifices, and are the inter- 
preters of all divine things.’ No doubt the crouching and 
reverential spirit of the race had burnt itself out by its own 
intensity before it gave birth to the English people, or else this 
people could scarcely have owed to the Celts (as Mr. Pike 
insists) its being the first in Europe to dispute the divine rights 
of kings. 

Boldness, levity, and fickleness, a want of firmness and self- 
command, are by the old writers universally ascribed to the 
Gauls as their prominent characteristics. Dio Cassius says that 
their leading faults are expressed in these words :—ro kougov To 
detAbv kal 70 Opacd. All the ancient writers ascribe to the Gauls 
the greatest degree of unchastity and impurity in their manners. 
Diodorus, Athenzeus, and other writers, have preserved accounts 
of them which indicate that they lived in a state of almost uni- 
versal prostitution, and were literally devoid of all sense of 
modesty or shame. The Britons, in particular, lived in a state 
of incestuous concubinage, described by Cesar as of the most 
abominable sort. It is well remarked by Dr. Prichard that 
“from such customs we should expect to find resulting the 
greatest degree of physical and moral degradation, and we may 
thus account in part for the great inferiority of the Celtic nations 
whenever they came into collision with the Germans, which ter- 
minated in a complete and final subjugation of the former in 
every country.” 

Before proceeding to review the evidence which bears on the 
Anglo-Saxon invasion of England, properly so called, it is proper 
to state that there is a good deal of floating evidence to support 
the view that, even previously to the wholesale emigration from 
the shores of the Elbe and the Rhine, a very considerable inter- 
mixture of true Teutonic blood had been effected. We have 
hitherto stated the argument in the form most favourable to Mr. 
Pike. We have admitted that the Belge and their offshoots 
were Celts and not Teutons. We have not even examined the 
elaborate argument of Mr. Adams, conveyed in a paper read 
before the “ Philological Society,” to the effect that the Gothic 
races were settled along the northern sea-board of Gaul, and the 
southern portion of Britain, at least 400 years previous to the 
period generally assigned as the epoch of Germanic immigra- 
tion into Britain. The argument is forcible in an_ historical 
point of view, but the philological considerations the other way, 
as has been shown, seem to be insuperable. However, there is 
no doubt that Teutons had made their way into this island long 
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before the immigrations from Lower Germany. Mr. Kemble 
notices that, as early as the second century Chauci are mentioned 
among the inhabitants of the south-east of Ireland, and (as he 
says), although we have only the name whereby to identify them 
with the great Saxon tribe, yet this deserves consideration when 
compared with the indisputably Celtic names of the surrounding 
races. The Coritani, who occupied the present counties of 
Lincoln, Leicester, Rutland, Northampton, Nottingham, and 
Derby, were Germans, according to the Welsh tradition itself. 
Mr. Kemble further points out the high probability of wandering 
Saxons and Angles deserting at a very early period the wastes 
and islands of the Elbe, in search of the fertile fields of Britain. 
Furthermore, the policy of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, at 
the close of the Marcomannic war, had transplanted to Britain 
multitudes of Germans, to serve at once as instruments of 
Roman power, and as hostages for their countrymen on the 
frontier of the empire. The remnants of this powerful confedera- 
tion cannot but have left long and lasting traces of their settle- 
ment among us. Again, the celebrated document called Notitia 
utriusque imperii, was compiled half a century earlier than 
the earliest date assigned to Hengist. Among the impor- 
tant officers of state mentioned therein, as administering the 
affairs of this island, is the “‘ Comes Littoris Saxonici per Britan- 
nias ;” and his government, which extended from near the 
present site of Portsmouth, to Wells, in Norfolk, was supported by 
various civil and military establishments, dispersed along the sea- 
board. The term, “Littus Saxonicum,” has indeed been explained 
to mean rather the coast visited by, or exposed to the ravages of, 
the Saxons, than the coast occupied by them. But, inasmuch as 
the term, “ Littus Saxonicum,” on the mainland, was that district 
in which members of the Saxon confederacy were settled, it 
seems the most reasonable supposition that the “ Littus Saxonicum 
per Britannias” obtained its name in the same way. 

But by far the most celebrated infusion of foreign blood, prior to 
the Anglo-Saxon invasion, is that alluded to in the Weish Z'riads, 
in the following terms :—“The first invading tribes were the 
Coranians, or Coriniadd, who came from the country of Pwyl. 
‘hey were settled about the river Humber and the shores of the 
German Ocean.” The mention of Pwyl—that is, Poland, or “ the 
plains’—seems to point to a migration from that part of Europe 
occupied in early times by a mixture of Sclavonic and Teutonic 
tribes. Whether or not we are to discern traces of their name 
in those of Caritni aud Charudes, Dr. Donaldson thinks no doubt 
can be entertained that they were more or less German, and — 
that they came from a district coterminous with that which sub- 
sequently supplied the swarms of Saxons and Angles, If it is 
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a correct inference that the Ratw Corion, or Coritanorum of 
the Itinerary, is Leicester, the tribe must have extended their 
settlements considerably inland. In this way, Teutonic influ- 
ences must have been widely dispersed. A word or two may 
here be spared to the rather diffident reproduction by Mr. Pike 
of the fiction which would connect the Cymbri of Wales with 
the Cimmerii of Homer and Herodotus. Cimmeria was the dark 
and unknown coast of an imaginary ocean, supposed to reach 
from the Atlantic, through the Baltic, to the Caspian, and thence 
to the utmost East. It was enveloped in perpetual fogs, and 
never visited by the solar rays. Even in Strabo’s time, the notion 
entertained by geographers was, that the coast of the Baltic 
turned towards the south-east, and was continuous with that of 
the Caspian Sea. Hence, in later times, the countries on the 
Baltic came to be termed Scythia, and the Danish inhabitants of 
the Cimbric Chersonese to be confounded with Eastern Scythians. 
The supposed affinity between the Cimmerii and the Cimbri rests 
on no other foundation than the resemblance, perhaps accidental, 
of two gentile names. In connexion with this semi-mythical immi- 
gration of Coranians, Dr. Donaldson makes a conjecture which 
seems to reconcile the results of several different lines of inquiry. 
He suggests that, whereas the Saxons are said to have come over 
in “three ships,” that is, doubtless, in three separate detach- 
ments, of Jutes, Angles, and Frisians, or Saxon proper, and 
there is the strongest reason for believing that the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest was primarily etfected by the two latter branches of the 
Saxon race alone—it is probable that the Jutes invaded this 
country long before the rest. It is said that the Jutes, or Goths 
from the Baltic, came at the invitation of Vortigern, and esta- 
blished themselves in Kent. They referred the foundation of 
their kingdom there to a mythical @sk, or Jsk, thus connecting 
themselves with the Isk-evones of Friesland. From all this, it 
is probable that the Jutes were no other than the Coraniuns, or 
Coriniadd, who appear to have belonged to Jutic or Gothic stock. 
The only discrepancy is, that the former are said to have occu- 
~~ the Humber-land, the latter were undoubtedly settled in 
ent. 

We now come to the Anglo-Saxon invasion, emphatically so 
called. We need scarcely waste our space in doing more than dis- 
posing summarily of the legends of Hengist and Horsa, Vortigern, 
Rowena, and the like. Suffice it to say, that the names Hengist 
and Horsa are two synonyms: the one is the high-German, the 
uther, the Anglian, or low-German—name for “a horse.” The 
_ “white horse” was the ensign of the invaders; the Frisians 
called it their Hengist, and the Anglians their Horsa. 

The invaders of Britain from the coasts of Germany are dis 
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tributable into a western branch who colonized the southern 
parts of England, and an eastern branch, to whom we owe the 
name of the whole country and language, as well as the popula- 
tion of all the eastern, northern, and midland counties. The 
former were called Saxons, or Frisians, and inhabited the Low 
Countries, where they were more or less mixed up with the 
Franks: the latter dwelt to the north-east of the Rhine, and 
were distinguished in the time of Tacitus as the Jngcevones, or 
Angles. It has been noticed as remarkable, that though we use 
the a or ¢, in writing our name as Angles, or English, we keep 
the pronunciation of Tacitus, and speak of our country as Ing- 
land. In the Runic inscriptions, the name of this country is 
written Ingland or Igland. 

The first invasion seems to have taken place in 449, and its 
leaders established the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Kent. The 
sixth, and last invasion, was in 549, when a tribe of the Angles 
established themselves in the district between the Tweed and the 
Forth. As it is the very gist of the present inquiry to ascertain 
the final relations established between the Teutonic invaders and 
the Celtic natives, it would be begging the question to say, 
simply, that all the natives who were not driven back into 
the far-west were ruthlessly exterminated ; a small portion, 
being conciliated by treaties and alliances. When the Romans 
left Britain at the beginning of the fifth century, the leading 
tribe in this island was the Cambrian, which claimed, among 
other sovereign rights, the privilege of appointing the Pen- 
dragon, or Commander-in-chief. It was this tribe alone which 
strenuously and perseveringly resisted the German invaders. The 
Welsh Triads tell us that the whole brunt of the struggle fell 
upon them, and that, after sustaining immense losses in battles, 
they were driven into Cumberland, Wales, and Cornwall, and 
the remainder of the whole British race was either reduced to 
slavery, or incorporated in different proportions with the intru- 
sive population. The Saxons or Frisians gradually pressed for- 
ward from the south, and the Anglians from the east. These 
events are described as a gradual migration to this island of a 
large part of the population of Germany between Holstein and 
the Rhine: and, in the time of Bede, the country from which 
the conquering intruders came was almost desolated, in conse- 
quence of the numbers who had left their homes. As the 
different tribes of the invaders pressed inland, they gradually 
approached a point of convergence. Hence the centre of Eng- 
land was called Myrena—the “marches,” or border-land—and 
in 626 became the kingdom of Mercia. It was mainly Anglian, 
but necessarily contained more of the old ingredients of the 
population than any of the kingdoms of the coast. For the 
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greater was the extent of the Anglian dominion, the less was 
the concentration of the Germanic inhabitants, as compared with 
that of the southern Saxons, who did not advance so far inland, 
and, from their greater proximity to the coasts of the Continent, 
were continually receiving fresh reinforcements from the original 
stock. From these causes it is evident that the Anglian dis- 
tricts were likely to be more Celtic than the Saxon countries 
of the south. Special investigation has shown this to be the 
fact. This division of England into north and south, due to the 
different quarters on the Continent from which the invasions 
proceeded, was carried out both politically and ecclesiastically, 
and has left unmistakeable marks in the popular dialects at the 
present day. Dr. Donaldson has touched on some few prominent 
distinctions which he observed while residing at different times in 
Dorsetshire, which represents the most distinctly Saxon part of the 
old kingdom of Wessex, and in Suffolk, which belongs to that 
part of East Anglia where the Anglian element was the purest. 
in the former dialect, the tendency was to retain the broad a, 
and even to substitute it for o in certain cases as before an 7. 
Thus, the country people always said Darset, Geurge, starm, &e. 
On the contrary, it is a marked peculiarity of the Anglian dialects 
to substitute o fora. Thus they say lond, mon, stond, &c., for 
land, man, stand. The south Saxons say, “I geez ;” the Last 
Anglians, “J guiss.”” The south Saxons give you the full benefit 
of the 7, which the East Anglians prefer to drop before another 
consonant. “We heard of purrtrudges and shurrts in Dorset- 
shire, but the gamekeepers of Suffolk were acquainted only with 
puttridges ; the parish clerks talked of the chutch potch ; and 
the laundresses got up our shutts.” 

It has been thought worth while just to travel a little out of 
the path of our immediate inquiry, in order to show how the 
very details of the Teutonic invasion of Britain have left inde- 
lible marks behind them in the dialect of the people. Mr. Pike 
certainly deserves credit for his courage and originality in saving 
his theory from instant extinction by asserting the broad propo- 
sition that “language cannot tell us which was the conquering 
people and which the conquered.” As a proof of this, he gives 
one or two instances in which deference to considerations of laws 
of language in defiance of the presence and operation of other 
equally well established laws would lead to absurd results. “ If 
the language of the conqueror always prevailed,” says Mr. Pike, 
“we should ourselves speak Norman-French, the French would 
speak German, and the Germans would speak Latin.” It is no 
doubt true that, if the language of the conqueror always pre- 
vailed, most of the continental nations would be either now 
speaking half-a-dozen languages at once, or would have changed 
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their language at least half-a-dozen times in the last three 
hundred years. Norman-French would at one time or other 
have taken its turn among us, German in France, and Latin in 
Germany. But no sane man has ever asserted that the language 
of either the conqueror or the conquered, or the “race which 
survives in greater numbers,” always prevails. All that is 
asserted is, that where two races have come into conflict, and 
the language of one is found to have superseded the language of 
the other, the race using the prevailing language is, ewteris pari- 
bus, most likely to have been the- conquering one of the two, 
This is a very narrow proposition, which Mr. Pike has neither 
conceived nor grappled with. Yet its irresistible cogency, as 
applied to the present question, is such as at once to throw upon 
all Celtic advocates the onus of showing by distinct positive 
evidence that the Celts have contributed more than the smallest 
proportion of blood to the formation of the English people. What 
kind of distinct positive evidence Mr. Pike is in a position to pro- 
duce, we shall see hereafter. In the meantime, this is a convenient 
place torefer to Dr. Guest’s recent speculations in the same field, in 
which he triumphantly rebuts the theory in favour of aCeltic origin 
for the English supposedly deducible from the Celtic element in 
the English language. Dr. Guest, in his paper on this subject, 
published in the “ Proceedings of the Philological Society” for 
1851-2, tells us, that, if we examine early history, we shall find 
almost every fact which presents itself opposed to the conclusion 
that the English are essentially a mixed race, half Celtic and 
half German. It can hardly be doubted, he says, by any one 
who has carefully studied Bede’s account of the arrival of St. 
Augustin in Kent, that he found himself in the midst of a 
people who were altogether heathen. There is no instance in 
history where the intrusion of a foreign heathen elemertt among a 
civilized and Christian people has extinguished their Christianity ; 
and as Christianity and heathendom seem to have been respec- 
tively coterminous with the Welsh and English races, since 
Augustin charged the former with not imparting the blessings 
of Uhristianity to their neighbours, it would follow that the Eng- 
lish of that day were descended from an ancestry purely heathen. 
This it will be remembered was about the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, about 150 years after the first establishment of the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom of Kent. 

Again, says Dr. Guest, if we trace the growth and history of 
the different English settlements, we are led to a similar conclu- 
sion. We see small bodies of strangers establishing themselves 
on different points of the coast, and after protracted and bloody 
wars, gradually advancing their borders and slowly driving the 
natives from river to river. In the time of Ina, the Exe was 
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the south-western boundary of Wessex. East of this river were 
“ Englishmen,” and west of it were “Welshmen.” Athelstane 
drove the latter further westward, behind the Tamar, and in the 
district west of this river their descendants have continued to 
the present day. Asa result of the same causes, the two races 
are found in numerous localities along the frontiers of Wales, 
living in close proximity, but still most distinctly separated— 
sometimes a mountain, but more generally (as at Oswestry) a 
brook, being the line of demarcation. Before proceeding to 
consider Dr. Guest’s philological reply by, anticipation, to Mr. 
Pike, we may here notice, what is observed by Mr. Marsh in his 
“ Lectures on the Origin and History of the English Language,” 
that there seems to have always existed, during the whole histo- 
rical period, a reciprocal repulsion between the Celts and all 
other European families and their respective tongues, which 
have intermixed in a less degree than is usual between contigu- 
ous dialects. This feeling of antagonism was particularly strong 
with the Anglo-Saxons and their immediate descendants, and 
it finds very frequent expression in every age of English 
history. 

Mr. Pike, who naturally wishes the argument to lean as little as 
possible on considerations of language, and apologizes (not without 
reason) for being apparently discourteous to philologists, though 
he benignly admits that philology is a “charming study,” tells us 
that “there is philological evidence to show that Celtic blood is 
diffused over the country; but there cannot be any philological 
evidence to establish the proportion in which it is diffused.” 
Now it is no doubt possible to adduce a list of Welsh words 
which agree more or less closely in form with their synonyms in 
our own language, and also a list of names for rivers, mountains, 
and the like geographical features still retaining their British 
appellatives. If such a phenomenon necessarily implied a dif- 
fusion of the Celtic race throughout the country, it may be quite 
true that, so far as the mere philological argument goes, it would 
be difficult to establish the proportion in which it is diffused. 
If, however, the phenomenon is quite explicable by the supposi- 
tion of other causes being at work, and those causes can be 
shown to have been really at work, the mere presence of a very 
considerable number of Celtic words and names in English 
speech furnishes no guide whatever to the constitution of the 
English race. It is now an admitted principle that grammatical 
structure is a much more essential and permanent characteristic 
of languages than the vocabulary, and is therefore alone to be 
considered in tracing their history and determining their ethno- 
logical affinities. The Anglo-Saxon is not grammatically or 
lexically identifiable with the extant remains of any continental 
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dialect; but so far as it is to be considered a homogeneous 
tongue, it much resembles what is called the old Saxon of the 
Heliand (a religious poem of the ninth century) and the Frisic, 
both of which belong to the Low German or Saxon branch of 
the Teutonic. The British element has not had any perceptible 
influence on the Anglo-Saxon idiom. Now as to the lists of 
words used in the Anglo-Saxon which have counterparts in the 
Welsh, it is clear that a large number of the terms in question 
must have been introduced into the Anglo-Saxon from a foreign 
source. The generally inferior culture of the Celtic and Gothic 
races to the Latin would afford a presumption that the Celts as 
well as the Germans had borrowed from the Romans such of the 
names for common objects as are found the same in the Celtic 
and Anglo-Saxon tongues. It is even highly probable that most 
of the words in question belong to an earlier period of human 
speech than that of the existence of any language identifiable as 
distinctly Celtic, Gothic, or Italic. Again, the introduction of a 
new religion into a country, the opening of new sources of com- 
merce, and the various influences which a superior civilization 
exercises over the less-favoured races in the neighbourhood, have 
alla tendency to bring in new terms, though probably unat- 
tended with any considerable admixture of a new population. 
Dr. Guest rests the issue of the present argument upon the answer 
to the question—* Did any of these influences act upon the 
language of our ancestors sufficiently to account for the intro- 
duction of the terms in question?” 

One of the first steps in the path of social improvement would 
naturally be an improved agriculture. The Germans in the time 
of Tacitus had neither gardens nor orchards, nor even a name 
for Autumn. When Gaul was made a province, the civilization 
of Rome was brought to the frontiers of Germany, and the inter- 
course which took place between the Gauls and their German 
neighbours must have had a constant tendency to raise the 
standard and to widen the area of German civilization. We 
need not feel surprised if under all the circumstances such a 
word as harvest should take the form of a Celtic compound. 
Similarly, the Anglo-Saxon peru a pear, mor-beam a mulberry 
tree, cyrs-treow a cherry-tree, &c., have cognate terms in most 
of the other Gothic dialects. The Welsh words, per a pear, 
ceirios cherries, &c., make it probable that the Latin forms 
came into the German dialects through a Celtic medium. The 
same remarks seem also to apply to the names given by the 
Anglo-Saxons to the common culinary vegetables; pysa a pea, 
(pys Welsh), cawl colewort, nepe a turnip, &e. 

Next to the improvements in social life, and those which tend 
to increase the supplies of food, the arts, observes Dr. Guest, 
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which are connected with the science of construction seem most 
likely to engage the attention of rude but intelligent men when 
first brought under the influences of a superior civilization. The 
houses of the Germans must have been of the humblest descrip- 
tion. No mortar was used, and the dwellings were scattered 
without order, much in the same way as the cottages of some of 
our English villages. Two or three centuries later the Germans 
had adopted a very different kind of architecture. When Julian 
crossed the Rhine in 357, he found villas and houses built after 
the Roman fashion. That the foreign architects employed to 
build these villas should, together with so many novelties of 
construction, introduce many novel terms, is what we might na- 
turally expect. From the Roman remains at Tréves (the seat of 
the T'reviri in Belgic Gaul), built entirely of bricks or tegule, 
we learn that the use of Roman bricks was common in the 
northern parts of Gaul. In Breton teol represents a word which 
must have been introduced into the Celtic dialects long before 
the third century, and its introduction into German dialects 
(tigle A.-Saxon, tegel Dutch, ziegel German), cannot with reason 
be assigned to a much later period. The German phrases fenster 
a window, and mauer a wall, answering to the Welsh fenestyr 
and mur, may be importations of equal antiquity. Similarly 
the A.-Saxon duru a door, German thur, Icelandic dyr, may 
possibly represent the Welsh and Breton dér, which has the 
same signification. 

By a like course of reasoning Dr. Guest has pointed out how 
the Germans had no fortified enclosures before they came into 
contact with the Romans. They must, however, have been well 
acquainted with the castella that were built to restrain their in- 
roads into the Roman provinces. The word castel is found both 
in Welsh and Breton, in some of the earliest of the German 
MSS., and in our A.-Saxon chronicles. So the gate which led 
into a city or fortress retained among the Romanized Celts its 
Latin name; porth Welsh, pors Breton. From them it must 
have passed at a very early time to their neighbours, port 
A.-Saxon, poort Dutch, pforte German, &c. In like manner, 
the Latin vallum must have furnished both Celts and Germans 
with their name for the rampart. The causeways which con- 
nected together the Roman fortresses were known in the fourth 
century by the name of strate. The word is found both in the 
Celtic and German dialects, and must have passed into the latter 
as early as the fourth century. Soalso mills were of too obvious 
utility not to fix the attention of the early Germans, and water- 
mills were of no uncommon occurrence in the neighbourhood of 
the Rhine and its tributaries. The name for such a mill in the 
fourth century appears to have been molina, whence, no doubt, 
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came the Breton milin, the Welsh melen, the Irish miulean, 
and the A.-Saxon mylen. 

Probably these specimens will suffice of Dr. Guest’s conclusive 
argument to show that, in the case of a number of words com- 
mon to the Celtic and English races, we are able to account for 
the phenomenon of identity without resorting to the theory that 
the Celts contributed in any measurable degree to the compo- 
sition of the English people. Of a number of other common 
words we may not yet be in a position to give so exhaustive an 
account. But in such a case it is the only reasonable mode of 
proceeding, in accordance with the settled rules of scientific in- 
quiry, to keep the judgment in suspense, to refrain from multi- 
plying causes in a spirit of reckless extravagance, and to be 
prepared to find the same cause sufficiently account for all the 
departures of the English language from a strictly Teutonic type 
which furnishes so complete an explanation of some. 

We may now pass on from the philological evidence to what 
Mr. Pike calls the “physical” and “ psychical” evidence. Consi- 
deriug the means at our disposal for comparing either the minds 
or bodies of the Ancient Britons and Anglo-Saxons with those 
of modern Englishmen, it might be anticipated that this part of 
the investigation would, as contrasted with the evidence of lan- 
guage, be of the smallest possible value. Yet Mr. Pike seems 
specially attached to this portion of his book, and tells us in his 
Preface that, “if all the philological discussion were omitted, he 
should still have a mass of evidence hardly the less powerful in 
favour of his conclusions.” Our own opinion, in contradistinction 
to Mr. Pike’s, is that if the philological part of his book is worth 
as little as possible, the “ physical” and “psychical” parts are 
worse than worthless. We say advisedly “worse,” because they 
are just the parts which will most mislead unprepared and casual 
readers. They presuppose little enough previous knowledge for 
their comprehension, they suppress all the actual abstruseness 
and complexity of the several problems they profess to handle, 
and they satisfy, by a show of logical methods, a vulgar literary 
taste abhorrent of details and craving only for what is superficial 
and vague. The arguments here presented are controversial in 
their form, and profess to combat a series of assumed popular 
beliefs. The propositions sought to be established in the place 
of these popular beliefs are such as the following :—that is, that 
the Ancient Britons and the modern English had and have 
darker hair than the Anglo-Saxons and the modern Germans: 
that the Ancient Britons and the modern English were and are 
taller and more muscular than ancient or modern Germans: that 
the skulls appertaining to the Ancient Britons and the modern 
English were and are more oval and long in their shape than 
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those of Teutons past or present. It may, perhaps, be worth 
while to say a few words on each of these assumed tests of race, 
if it be only in order to save all future theorists from falling into 
the melancholy slough which Mr. Pike has so laboriously pre- 
pared for his own immersion. 

With respect, first, to the colour of the hair, we are com- 
pelled to say that strictness of reasoning seems utterly 
beyond Mr. Pike’s grasp. He parades a mass of conflict- 
ing authorities, and does his best to show that though the 
Britons were more light-haired than the Romans, yet they 
were more dark-haired than the Gauls and Germans. He also 
has been at the trouble to notice the colour of people’s hair as 
they pass in the streets of London, and finds that out of every 
100 persons 75:2 have black and brown hair, 21°9 have yellow 
and light hair, and 2°8 have red. That is to say, by far the 
greater number of English people in the present day have dark 
hair. This, probably, everybody knows already. Now this 
argument is only good for anything if the hair of the Ancient 
Britons was never “yellow and light,” or, at least, never except 
in those very rare and peculiar cases which, at distant intervals, 
disturb the uniformity of colour in hair among all races—includ- 
ing negroes. Yet Mr. Pike himself confesses at the close of his 
argument, “that the Ancient Britons south of the Tweed were 
not an exclusively dark-haired people, any more than the Ger- 
mans are or were an exclusively fair-haired people. The Welsh 
are not exclusively dark-haired ; in North Wales fair hair is by 
no means uncommon, perhaps less uncommon than in England ; 
in South Wales red hair is by no means uncommon. Queen 
Boadicea herself is said to have had a profusion of very light 
hair, which descended below her waist.” These considerations 
quite entitle Mr. Pike to say that no argument as to the origin 
of the English people can be based on the colour of the Celtic 
and Teutonic heads. They justify him in turning round on the 
imaginary champions of the popular belief and telling them that, 
inasmuch as hair of all colour is found scattered about promis- 
cuously among Celts, Teutons, and English, the colour of the 
hair can tell us nothing whatever about the race. But Mr. Pike 
is not entitled to seize hold of the bludgeon he has just wrested 
out of the hands of his opponents, and force us to believe that 
“the difference between the Germans and Britons was and is a 
difference of proportion, and that difference would probably 
appear most conspicuously upon a comparison of the number of 
people with black or unquestionably brown hair in the different 
nations.” Either the colour of the hair is a safe guide to follow 
or it is not: if it be not a safe guide for his adversaries, it is not 
a safe guide for Mr. Pike himself. 
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We may here just state that it was the opinion of Niebuhr 
that the colour of hair was an exception to the general rule as 
to the permanency of physical characters in general. The ancient 
Germans are said originally to have had universally yellow or red 
hair and blue eyes, in short, a strongly marked “ xanthous” con- 
stitution. “This,” says Niebuhr, “has now in most parts of 
Germany become uncommon. I can assert from my own obser- 
vation, that the Germans are now in many parts of their country 
far from a light-haired race. I have seen a considerable number 
of persons assembled in a large room at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
and observed that, except one or two Englishmen, there was not 
an individual among them who had not dark hair.” This would 
serve to show thatif it be not improbable that England has been 
exposed to similar climatal changes with Germany, the hair of 
English people may have progressively changed from light to 
dark simultaneously with that of Germans, and thus the very 
prevalence of dark hair in this country at the present time would 
be an indication of a Teutonic origin for the people. 

It is interesting to notice that what is called the xanthous, or 
red and light-haired variety, springs up out of every black-haired 
race. Many of the Russians are light-haired, though the majo- 
rity of the Sclavonian nation is of the melanous or dark variety. 
The Laplanders are generally of the dark complexion, but certain 
races allied to them are xanthous. Many of the northern Tun- 
gusians, or Mantschu Tartars, are of the xanthous variety, though 
the majority of this nation are black-haired. It is remarkable 
that though the Gauls are universally described by the ancients 
as a fair, blue-eyed, yellow-haired people, and there is a great 
intermixture of Northern German races in the present popula- 
tion of France, yet the French are far from a very fair people. 
Black hair is in the middle provinces of France more frequent 
than very light. From the average number of admissions in 
some hospitals in Paris, it would appear that a chestnut colour 
was the most frequent hue of the hair. 

In applying what he considers the test of “stature and propor- 
tions,” Mr. Pike falls again into exactly the same abyss as before. 
Under the guise of upsetting some assumed popular notions 
about the superior strength and muscularity of the ancient 
Teutons when contrasted with the Gauls and Britons, he attempts 
to help forward surreptitiously his own argument another step. 
His view seems to be that a sufficient number of bad arguments 
one way go to make up one good one the other way. It is 
rather true, that where all the arguments adduced on either side 
are of the poorest, the question has not yet been argued at all. 
Thus Mr. Pike can say, with the best possible reason, that modern 
opinions, as those of Dr. Knox and M. Esquiros, bearing on 
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the relative stature and muscularity of the ancient Celts and 
Teutons, exhibit no small diversity. This is due in a great 
measure to the want of precision of the old authorities, who 
were more occupied in expressing their surprise or alarm at the 
size and ferocity of all the northern races, including Gauls, 
Britons, and Germans, than in minutely comparing them with 
each other. It would be possible to produce quite as many pas- 
sages in proof of the Germans being distinguished by tall stature, 
robust form, and immense limbs, as of the Celts possessing the 
like peculiarities. There is abundant evidence to invalidate every 
argument that professes to be based on such distinctions betweeu 
Celts and Teutons. Among these arguments is that which Mr. 
Pike himself endeavours to prop up upon the ruins of the some- 
what shadowy opponents he professes to overthrow. None of 
the evidence adduced from any quarter whatever, justifies Mr. 
Pike’s concluding comment on this part of the inquiry, that “the 
balance of evidence is clearly against our descent from the 
Teutons, if the Anglo-Saxons were true Germans.” Where there 
is an internecine conflict between all the evidence, or rather, 
where there is no evidence one way or the other which will bear 
close inspection, it is not easy to see how the “balance of 
evidence” can be affected in the minutest degree. So far as our 
feelings might be allowed momentary play, our inclination is 
rather to resent Mr. Pike’s summary affiliation of the people of 
England to the Celts on the ground of their muscular propen- 
sities. The Gauls in the third century have been already shown 
to have had the closest affinity to the Celts of Britain, and the 
following is a notice of the physical qualities of the Gauls that 
most impressed Ammianus, a soldier of Constantius, whose armies 
were chiefly stationed in Gaul :— 


“The Gauls are almost all tall of stature, very fair, and red-haired, 
and horrible from the fierceness of their eyes, fond of strife, and 
haughtily insolent. A whole band of strangers would not endure one 
of them, aided in his brawl by his powerful and blue-eyed wife, espe- 
cially when, with swollen neck and gnashing teeth, poising her huge 
white arms, she begins, joining kicks to blows, to put forth her fists, 
like stones from the twisted strings of a catapult. Most of their 
voices are terrific and threatening, as well when they are quiet as when 
they are angry. They are, as a pation, very fond of wine, and invent 
many drinks resembling it, and some of the poorer sort wander about 
with their senses quite blunted by continual intoxication.” 


It, no doubt, would be a cursed fate to be driven to admit our 
descent from the stock doomed to produce a nation of dreamy 
metaphysicians, realistic painters, and indelicate poets, or such 
contemptible births of humanity as Luther, Rubens, Handel, 
Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Kant, Humboldt, Bunsen ; but the 
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picture of the forefathers whose claims Mr. Pike advocates are, 
to say the least of it, not more attractive, and we almost fear the 
women of England will, in this matter, too precipitately allow 
their sympathies to anticipate the natural guidings of their 
reason. 

The “balance of evidence,” having been thus pretty well 
inclined the right way, Mr. Pike goes on to present us with his 
argument from “ head-forms ;” in order to make the said balance 
topple completely over. With the skill of a practised controver- 
sialist, Mr. Pike has thrust his most infirm argument in the 
fore-front of the hottest battle, and bestowed a care upon its 
elaboration which is not altogether disproportioned to its weak- 
ness. The argument that Mr. Pike would wish to construct, and, 
if he would prove anything whatever, must construct, is, that all 
true Celts had “long, oval” skulls, and all true Germans had 
shorter and rounder skulls; that the generality of Englishmen 
have heads more nearly allied to the form presented by the 
Celts, than to that presented by the Germans; and therefore 
such Englishmen (being the generality as aforesaid) as possess 
the longer and more oval form of skull are descended from Celts, 
and not from Teutons. This is the rigid form in which any avail- 
able proposition on this subject must alone be stated, and, according 
to which, if good for anything, it must abide a rigorous test. It 
need scarcely be said that Mr. Pike neither affirms these pro- 
positions in their integrity, nor gives for any one of them aught 
but the most vacillating proof, or show of proof. He will 
not venture so much as to affirm that all true Celts had long 
and oval skulls. He tells us that “ however ancient a number 
of British skulls might be, there are long skulls found among 
them ; however recent, there are short skulls.” He is compelled, 
by an account of the chambered tumuli in France, furnished by 
Dr. Thurnam, to admit that “the short-headed people were 
mixed with the long-headed people in Gaul at a very early 
period.” “The Cymric head is, according to all the evidence, of a 
long oval form ; but there have been found, though in far smaller 
numbers, in ancient British burying-places, skulls of the short, 
oval form.” In fact, it comes simply to this, that a long, oval 
form of skull is no necessary mark of a Celt. It may be true 
or not true (because the evidence from ancient barrows is of the 
most slender and unsatisfactory description) that most Celts had 
long heads, and most Teutons round heads. But neither all 
Celts nor all Teutons were so marked. Hence it is quite possible 
that the accidental conformation of skull in any particular case 
is due to ninety-nine causes other than the one of the owner 
having be Teuton or a Celt. Most gentlemen of the Jewish 
persuasion in London wear black hats; a few wear white ones. 
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In either case the distinctive mark is not due to their being Jews, 
but to their being gentlemen, or Englishmen, or (the least likely 
cause of all) because they like it. So with the next proposition, 
that the German heads were, at and before the time of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion, “short and round.” We are told by Mr. Pike 
that in Anglo-Saxon burying-places, though there are some skulls 
found which do conform to the North Germanic type, the greater 
number differ from that type in nearly the same points in which 
many ancient British skulls differ from it. There is a respectable 
amount of evidence producible to show that in the present day 
German skulls are shorter and rounder than English. But we 
need not point out how very far even this admission leaves us 
from the conclusion that modern Englishmen and Germans have 
not diverged from one and the same type. We have already 
given a sufficient specimen of the way in which Mr. Pike goes 
about to establish the universality of his propositions, and he 
will, perhaps, be content by our allowing to him that he has 
made out a prima facie case to suggest the possibility that 
more modern Englishmen have long oval heads than modern 
Germans have, and there is some little ground for supposing that 
the Celts may have differed from the Germans in a similar way. 

All students of ethnology are aware that the form of the 
skull is always held to be a determinate mark of distinction 
inrace. But to make use of it for any more serious purpose 
than that of bolstering up a tottering theory, it is at least in- 
dispensable that the specimens examined should be sufficiently 
numerous, the mode of measurement tolerably precise, and the 
history of the skulls in question properly explored. The logical 
reader of Mr. Pike’s work must judge for himself whether the 
number of skulls alleged to be found in Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
barrows, and made the subject of experiment are sufficient to 
establish the laws contended for. These laws are in still greater 
jeopardy when the evidence is confessedly at times self-destruc- 
tive, and when it is as often as not left in considerable uncertainty 
whether the skulls examined belonged to true Anglo-Saxons or 
their British wives and families, as to the existence of which no 
rational opponent of Mr. Pike has the smallest doubt. 

The measurement of the skull for purposes of genealogical 
classification is a matter of far greater nicety and difficulty than 
a cursory reader of Mr. Pike’s book might suppose. In order to 
form a correct ‘idea of the varieties in the shape of the head 
which are peculiar to individuals or to races, it is necessary to 
examine every part, and to compare all the different aspects 
which the skull presents. The basis of the cranium, the vertical 
figure, the profile, and the front view are all relevant, and must 
be used in combination for the purpose of obtaining any available 
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result. The three great distinctions of skull-form are those which 
characterize—1, the European and Western Asiatic nations, and 
which has been termed the symmetrical or oval form; 2, the 
negro of the Gold Coast, and termed the narrow and elongated 
skull ; 3, the Turanian races, and termed the broad and square- 
faced skull. These different forms have also been named respec- 
tively the European, the Ethiopic, and the Mongolian ; or, in 
other words, the ovideal, the prognathous, and the pyramidal. The 
most celebrated mode of measurement is that known as the 
ascertainment of the “ facial angle,” suggested by Professor 
Camper. Blumenbach found this mode defective in many cases, 
as where he observes, “I have now before me the cranium of a 
negro from Congo, and one of a Pole from Lithuania, in which 
the facial angles are nearly equal ;” and again, “There are two 
negro skulls in my possession presenting very different facial 
angles, but in all other respects so much alike, that they evidently 
appear to belong to the same race of men.” In consequence of 
this Blumenbach introduced a new way of examining skulls for 
ethnological purposes, by which it is rendered possible to obtain 
at one view the greatest number of characteristic peculiarities. 
This is called the “ vertical” method, in conatradistinction to 
the facial angles and lines adopted by Camper and others. The 
third way of examining the skull is that recommended by Pro- 
fessor Owen, which depends on a precise view of the basis of the 
skull. It is said that the relative proportions and extent, and the 
peculiarities of formation of different parts of the skull are more 
fully discerned by thismode of comparison, than by any other method. 
When the number of obstacles to a fair comparative estimate of 
skull-forms is thus borne in mind, Mr. Pike’s readers will scarcely 
rest content with being asked to accept an important and novel 
theory of race upon a superficial view of a limited number of mixed 
skulls which relates nothing more about them than that some are 
long, and others short, or, as Mr. Pike prefers to have them called, 
some “ dolichocephalic” and others “ brachycephalic.” 

We have said nothing hitherto of what seems to be the most 
tenderly cherished hobby of Mr. Pike—that is, his alleged dis- 
covery of a close affinity between the early Britons and the 
ancient Greeks. Except for the purpose of theorizing upon the 
natural history of theories, and tracing their development from 
the early blossom to the full-grown fruit, it would be to no pur- 
pose whatever to accompany Mr. Pike in his rapid vagaries, 
indeed, we have done our best to cut so much of bis ground from 
under him, that there is little now left to work upon. He has 
given us several pages of words tolerably well resembling each other 
in the Welsh and Greek. We have already shown that this, 
even if the list be ever so long and unimpeachable, is no guide 
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whatever to community of blood within historical times. The 
influence of one or more foreign languages upon either, as in the 
case of Latin upon Celtic and Gothic, the mode in which all 
language seems, in spite of Professor Max Miiller, to originate, 
namely, by onomatopeia, the use of common words in Central 
Asia before separation from the Aryan stock, are severally causes 
fully adequate to account for an identical vocabulary, even of 
considerable length, in any two European languages. Again, 
Mr. Pike has once more used his historical weapons and _ bran- 
dished the old fiction of the Cymbri of Wales having directly 
proceeded from the Cimmerians on the borders of the Black 
Sea. We have already shown the source of this confusion to 
have been the vague and inaccurate notions of geography 
possessed even by the most critical travellers and historians of 
the old world. The arguments from hair, stature, and skull- 
forms, we trust have been set in their true light and rendered 
just as applicable, and no more, to the relation of Celt to Greek, 
as to that of Celt to English, and English to German. 

In the last portion of Mr. Pike’s work he enters upon what 
he would have regarded as a minute psychological analysis of the 
English and German character, with the view of showing that 
the differences between the two are solely due to the ineffaceable 
lines of distinction between the Celtic and Teutonic races, In 
any case the argument could come to very little, because our 
knowledge of the ancient Celts, as opposed to the Germans, is 
chiefly derived from Roman writers, who said very much the 
same of both, and often confused the two. Thus, the very most 
Mr. Pike’s argument can establish is, that the German race 
in England and on the Continent has developed in different 
ways, and that, among an infinitude of other equally probable 
causes, this difference may, by possibility, be connected with the 
intermixture of Celtic blood in the people of England. This 
is certainly not a very satisfying conclusion to present, and yet 
it is the very most that all Mr. Pike’s labours will, in the opinion 
of any reasonable man, amount to. We cannot dismiss the 
subject without noticing, first, that whatever differences may 
exist, in fact, between the inhabitants of England and of modern 
Germany, they are all fully to be accounted for by causes quite 
independent of race ; and, secondly, that the actual differences 
between the national character on either side are by no means 
of the kind and magnitude Mr. Pike supposes, 

Every philosophical historian knows what is due to the occu- 
pation of an insular territory for a thousand years. The security 
of the national borders, the remoteness of friends, the immunity 
from foes, the development of a mercantile and belligerent navy, 
the stimulus to self-reliance on the one hand, and to promoting 
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intercourse with neighbours in defiance of natural barriers on 
the other, all tend to give a very special direction to the fortunes 
and temperament of the people. This direction will be all the 
more distinctly expressed if, through their accidental relations 
with the adjoining Continent, the islanders do not content them- 
selves with passing a solitary and indolent existence ; but, while 
secure at home, are led to mix themselves up with every political 
and social movement abroad. Such has been the position and 
circumstances of the English people from the times of Edward 
the Confessor. The peculiarities of the Norman Conquest, if pro- 
perly attended to, are sufficient of themselves to predict a special 
history for the English people distinct from that of all other people. 

The opposition of the barons to King John, and the resis- 
tance of the Norman kings to the Papal assumptions suffi- 
ciently declare the embryonic existence in the nation of a 
nucleus for resistance and independent self-assertion. The 
Barons sided with the Saxons against the King, and the 
people sided with the King against the priests. The only solu- 
tion in either case was an armed compromise, and thence resulted 
an organization of individualism, of which the normal outlet was 
the House of Commons. It would lead us too far to show how 
at times, when that safety-valve became closed, other more 
hazardous machinery supplied its place, till the right of syste- 
matized opposition to authority, only controlled by the claims of 
order and good-feeling, has become the most cherished possession 
of the English people. Of course these influences had a corre- 
sponding play in literature, science, religion, and social life ; while 
the nautical habits of the people favoured the growth, as they 
always do, of democratic feelings, and increased to an inordinate 
amount the national wealth. Surely in this brief review of the 
special mode in which English history has developed itself, fully 
sufficient reasons for all the phenomena have disclosed them- 
selves without resort to any extravagant hypothesis. If it 
be true (as is here maintained) that the heart and core 
of the English stock is Teutonic and not Celtic, it would be 
equally marvellous if Teutons in England had followed a career 
exactly parallel with Teutons in Germany. It cannot be essen- 
tial to unity of race that every branch of the parent stock should 
originate the same literature, should evolve duplicate or triplicate 
heroes, or preserve to all time identical tastes and tendencies, 
No union of influences and conglomerate causes needs such deli- 
cate adjustment as that which ever and anon results in the pro- 
duction of creative intellects and a notable literature. New 
discoveries, a war of independence, religious zeal, political con- 
flicts, international and colonial relations, as well as climatal 
variations and a certain contagious enthusiasm of genius, radiating 
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in ever-widening eircles round a few leading minds, are only a 
few of the many circumstances on the happy juncture of which 
alone epochs of national greatness depend. If one of such influ- 
ences be absent, or different, or present in greater or less intensity, 
a Rubens may take the place of a Shakspeare, Luther of Milton, 
Goethe of Byron, and Kant of Coleridge. 

For it is transparent at a glance how different have been the 
external fortunes of the Teutons in Germany from those of the 
Anglo-Saxons in England. The political life of the former was 
based, in every city, on the fallen framework of the later Roman 
empire, the feudal system regulated with a rigorous particularity, 
elsewhere unknown, the whole social scale and the laws of suc- 
cession to property. The German father-land was the arena of 
every great European war, and all access to the sea, necessarily 
of the most limited extent, was shut off with fatal facility by 
jealous neighbours or rancorous foes. That, in spite of all these 
natural disadvantages, the Teutonic race in Germany has in every 
department closely rivalled, and in some actually eclipsed, their 
Anglo-Saxon competitors occupying an island like England, 
enriched with the choicest favours of fortune, and starting from 
a social and political vantage-ground of the rarest promise, is 
one of the most impressive facts in the history of European 
civilization. If it be a distinguishing glory of the English race 
that they have made so much of their advantages, it is surely no 
mark of an alien progeny that the Germans, with none of these 
advantages, have made so much of themselves. For it is ina 
very different spirit from that of Mr. Pike that we would contrast 
the products of English and German culture. To our mind 
England has learnt, and has yet to learn, little less from Germany 
than Germany from her. It is not by selecting out of the mass 
of German metaphysicians the most dreamy and tortuous, 
that the nation can be convicted of haziness in conception, or 
want of precision in reasoning. Rather is it true that they are 
a nation of thinkers; that their secondary works betray more 
acumen, more refined delicacy of appreciation, a more charming 
and inimitable appropriateness of expression, as well as a greater 
freshness of perception than the very few treatises on mental 
science we hold to be our first ; that for some ideas and mental 
habits, such as those of unwearied verification, unappeasable 
scepticism, and an unsparing devotion to abstract thought, we 
are so much indebted to German stimulus and rivalry that, but 
for them, we should probably be without any one of these mental 
habitudes at this day. 

Any one at all acquainted with German poetry will feel a 
softened commiseration for Mr, Pike when he tells us that 
“with the exception of Goethe and Schiller, Germany has pro- 
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duced scarcely a poet of European reputation ; and even Goéthe 
and Schiller, great as they were, owed not a little to their study 
of Shakspeare.” The period during which Germany has had a 
literature is less than one hundred and fifty years. That within that 
time two poets should have emerged, such as those so considerately 
excepted from the sweeping indictment, might be some consolation 
to the Teutonic family abroad for not producing many more. The 
truth is that, within the brief period of German literature, the cele. 
brity of German poets of the second and third order is probably 
far greater all over Europe than that of more than four or five of 
all the poets who have illuminated the whole four centuries of 
literary effort in England. Indeed, the Germans are a nation of 
poets, and can hardly use their marvellous language without 
handling some suggestive metaphor, or combination of imagery, 
or luminous trope, which are the very soul of poetry, and pro- 
foundly touch the fancy and feelings of all who come into con- 
tact with them. 

In one passage, which a stern sense of justice alone forbids us 
passing over, Mr. Pike expresses his ill-concealed contempt for 
what he regards as the characteristic proneness of the Teutonic 
nations to revel in the indulgence of the emotion of “ wonder.” 
This habit apparently presents itself to Mr. Pike as little better 
than an alarming and pitiable symptom of national idiotcy. “On 
the contrary, it requires a very powerful stimulus to excite the 
wonder of an Englishman; and..when anything decidedly new 
is presented to him, he devotes little time to mere wonder, but 
ponders the question of utility.” If Mr. Pike wished to point 
out the characteristic difference between French and German 
modes of thought, he would have achieved a certain clumsy sort 
of success. It is true that whereas the Teutonic races have been 
ever encroaching further on the regions of the invisible and the 
infinite, and constantly re-stating the problems of the universe 
in terms more and more comprehensive and exhaustive, French- 
men have been rather content to confine their activity to working 
out these problems and presenting the elaborate performance in the 
most systematized and attractive dress, So far as Englishmen, 
too, have aspired to do no more than this, they are entitled to 
all Mr. Pike’s praises or reproaches. But it is not true that the 
great utilitarian philosophers of England, any more than their 
transcendentalist rivals, have had any lack of appreciative awe as 
they stood face to face with the inexplicable marvels above and 
around them. ‘The most accomplished of positivists does not 
owe his power and skill to having learnt to despise or underrate 
the mysteries of life and being; but having travelled to the 
farthest limits of human experience, he finds the desert lengthen- 
ing as he goes, and, almost distraught by the ineffable revelation, 
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he comes back a more sombre man, prepared to work out his 
little day in finding out such narrow truths as alone lie within 
the ken, and doing such beneficent works as best promote the 
happiness, of man. It is only out of such dearly bought ex- 
perience that the sublimest genius can ever be born. Because 
the German people, in unison with all the mightiest Englishmen, 
mingling reverence with criticism, and criticism with reverence, 
thus courageously venture to approach the profoundest secrets 
of nature, and either unravel or bow before them, we hold that 
in these sister clans of the great Teutonic household are bound 
up the fortunes of human knowledge anda the destinies of the 
human race. 

In immediate connexion with these remarks we may notice 
that Mr. Pike seems to have quite overlooked how fatal to his 
argument is the example of the French. If there is any highly 
civilized people in Europe who indisputably are, in part, of 
Celtic origin, the French are that people. They have had a 
settled government and a fixed language for as long a period as 
the English, and far longer than the Germans. They have had 
a sea-coast most favourable for nautical adventure, and have 
occupied a corner of Europe not readily assailable by marauding 
foes. Their country has been equable in climate and exuberant 
in fertility. Yet the very language of the people testifies against 
them how poor and worthless have been their productions in the 
regions of thought or creative energy. Two or three pretty 
dramatists, a few really great jurists and mathematicians, one 
and another plagiarist metaphysician, and some terribly destruc- 
tive iconoclasts, are all the intellectual progeny of the representa- 
tive Celts of Europe. It would probably be easy enough to 
account for this dearth of thought and power among a people 
really gifted with exquisite sensibility and acuteness of percep- 
tion without falling back upon a theory of race. But the instance 
of the French is sufficient to damp the enthusiasm of all be- 
lievers in the superior intellect of races of Celtic origin. If it is 
denied that the French are Celts, it will at least be admitted 
that the evidence for the completeness of the Teutonic usurpa- 
tion of England by Jutes, Anglo-Saxons, Danes, and Normans is 
infinitely superior in strength to any that can be produced in 
favour of a complete extirpation of all the Celtic and Belgic 
Gauls by the Franks, 

it has thus appeared that whatever conspicuous traits, either 
in their character or history, may be found to distinguish 
Englishmen from Germans, these are no greater than are readily 
to be explained by patent geographical, political, and physical 
differences, wholly independent of considerations of race. The 
practical sciences may have been more largely cultivated and 
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more successfully applied among a people like the English, 
forced to vanquish their isolation by stupendous energy and, by 
highly economized modes of production and distribution, to 
adapt their barren territory to the wants of a growing popula- 
tion. The continental branch of the Teutonic stock may, through 
other circumstances, have had their energies diverted from 
economical enterprise and political struggles to the regions of 
pure thought and etherealized fancy. The work of either branch 
is equally necessary, equally hard, equally glorious, At every 
point the two nations will do well to keep up assiduous commu- 
nication with each other, and to freshen themselves by contact 
without abating their originality. It is probable that the past 
history of the two ramifications of the great Teuton family re- 
presents but the sturdy birth-throes of a far more resplendent 
future. In the new world, at least, those two diverging lines 
have become again blended into one under more hopeful auspices 
than any that the effete political machinery of Europe can 
afford. There, too, they have entered into no fictitious union 
with the indigenous races of Ireland and of France, and there, 
at least in some distant day, may yet be witnessed a veritable 
apotheosis of manhood, through the supplement of all that may 
be lacking to the Teuton by the admixture of the Celt. 


Art. IV.—Tue Asst LAMENNAIS ON DANTE. 


La Divine Comédie, traduite et précédée d'une Introduction 
sur la vie, la doctrine, et les wuvres de Dante. CKuvres 
Posthumes de F. LAMENNAIS, publiées selon le voeu de 
auteur par E. D. Forgnes. Paris: Didier et Cie., Libraires- 
Editeurs. 1562. 


\ MONG the posthumous works of the Abbé Lamennais, there 
is a prose translation of the “ Divina Commedia,” to which 

is prefixed a long and elaborate commentary on the life, doctrine, 
and works of Dante. This introduction is distinguished by 
much vigour and originality of thought, and by remarkable 
beauty of style, while it, at the same time, displays an intimate 
acquaintance with the works of the great Florentine poet, and 
a thorough knowledge of the times in which he lived. It is, 
in many respects, the best introduction to the study of the 
“Divina Commedia,” that has yet appeared ; and as it is but little 
known in this country, some account of it may not be unaccept- 
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able to the large class of readers who are students and admirers 
of that immortal poem. The Abbé Lamennais was well qualified 
to be a successful commentator on Dante. In early youth 
he’ had been attracted by the majesty and beauty of the 
“Divina Commedia ;” it continued to be a favourite study of 
his manhood; and its translation into French prose formed 
the employment and solace of his later years; when, after the 
coup d'état of 1851, he had retired from the world, despairing 
of the liberties of his country, and disappointed with the results 
of his life-long struggle for civil and ecclesiastical freedom. 
There is a striking resemblance, in many points, between the 
character of Dante and that of Lamennais, and in the incidents 
of their lives a considerable similarity may also be traced. 
Both were distinguished by vigorous and original genius, great 
independence of mind, a certain sternness of character, an in- 
tense hatred of meanness, oppression, and falsehood, and a warm 
love of truth, nobleness, and freedom. Both were masters of 
the learning of their age. Both denounced the corruptions and 
abuses of the Papacy in strong and indignant language. Both 
failed in securing the triumphs of those political principles to 
which they were devoted ; and both suffered for their consistent 
and dauntless adherence to their own convictions. Dante was a 
fugitive and a wanderer during a great part of his life, and died 
in exile. Lamennais, after receiving the title of the last Father 
of the Church for his masterly defence of its claims, sacrificed 
all his hopes of preferment, and separated himself for ever from 
the Romish communion, as soon as he became convinced that 
there is a necessary and everlasting antagonism between the 
doctrines and claims of the infallible church, and the progress of 
the human race in knowledge and freedom. Of course, no 
equality of genius can be claimed for Lamennais. His light 
must pale and dwindle before the immortal splendour that sur- 
rounds the memory of the great Italian. But he was, never- 
theless, an able and a noble-hearted man, whose works have left 
an indelible impress on the literature of the nineteenth century ; 
and he was admirably qualified for the task of translating the 
“Divina Commedia” and commenting upon it. His translation 
we do not inteud to notice, as it cannot possess much interest 
for the English reader. But that is by no means the case with 
the long and brilliant dissertation on the life, doctrine, and works 
of Dante, which is prefixed to it, and to which we now invite 
attention. 

The poem of Dante constitutes an epoch in itself. It depicts 
with marvellous power the state of society and of the human 
mind, from the thirteenth to the fourteenth century, in the most 
civilized country in Europe, at the time when, after a long sleep 
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disturbed by terrible dreams, the world awakening seemed to have 
a presentiment, in the midst of darkness already less dense, of 
its distant destinies, and when Italy, aided by fortunate circum- 
stances, began to free herself from the fetters of barbarism. 
There were signs of the dawn of another era, unknown as yet, 
but full of hope. But there is considerable difficulty in rightly 
comprehending this age of Dante—this era between two civiliza- 
tions—owing to its complex character and strange mixture of 
different elements ; and there is, therefore, the greater necessity 
for closely examining it in its origin and successive phases. The 
ages which followed the decline of the Roman empire are 
generally represented as a period during which the dissolution 
of society was complete; and the new civilization which suc- 
ceeded is commonly believed to have been raised upon the ruins 
of the old solely by the renovating power of Christianity. This 
is the ordinary view of the vast changes which took place among 
the western nations from the fourth century downwards. But it 
is only partially correct. Christianitydid indeed produce a strong 
reaction against the sensual materialism which was universal in 
Rome, and had spread to her most distant provinces. It gave a 
powerful and salutary impulse to humanity. But it is no less 
true that the races whose repeated blows prostrated the effete 
empire of Rome, possessed an energy and a plenitude of life, 
which formed the strongest contrast to the exhaustion of the 
people whom they conquered, and which were capable, under 
proper direction, of producing the noblest results. 

Amidst all the degradation that marked the decline of the 
Roman empire, there were still preserved precious elements of 
civilization. The progress of philosophy, from Thales to the 
school of Alexandria, had enlarged the sphere of thought ; 
science, literature, the fine arts, were still to be seen in the 
monuments of the past; and, if genius was extinct, teaching at 
least perpetuated the knowledge of principles, rules, and tech- 
nical processes ; whilst, at the same time, the necessities of life 
maintained the practice of agriculture, of trades, of navigation, 
and of a vast commerce facilitated by the magnificent roads 
whose remains we still admire. Strange to say also, while public 
morality had deteriorated, the science of morals had been 
elevated and purified by the writings of Seneca, Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius, and especially by those of Cicero, who by the 
single phrase, charitas humani generis, pronounced for the 
first time, had revealed quite a new world, in whose development 
we are assisting even now. The science of law, too, had received 
a scientific constitution which gave a firm basis to civil so- 
ciety. An administration, wise and regular in its forms, and iu 
general strictly observant of the principles of law, though occa- 
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sionally rendered oppressive by the vices of individuals, governed 
the State, united the different parties in it, and became, at a 
later period, the model upon which to renovate civilization 
buried under the darkness of the Middle Ages. It was in the 
midst of such a society that Christianity took root, introducing 
a truer and nobler system of morality, and placing above every- 
thing love, the summary and perfection of the law. This spirit 
of love is the characteristic of Christianity, the peculiarity 
which distinguishes it in the development of humanity. How- 
ever, in the very bosom of this regenerating movement, two 
elements simultaneously made their appearance—a dogma cor- 
responding to an obligatory belief, and a priestly hierarchy, the 
conservators of that dogma and the judges of all questions relat- 
ing to it, legislators of worship and of discipline—that is to say, 
authorities at once spiritual and temporal in the new society 
which had just been constituted. From this state of matters 
flowed several important results, The priesthood, necessarily 
composed of men, could not escape from the conditions of human 
frailty. It had a tendency to increase both in power and in 
riches. The dogma, withdrawn from the examination and judg- 
ment of reason, and imposed by authority, was the principle of 
their power ; the dogma, therefore, necessarily assumed in the 
eyes of the priesthood, and through them in the eyes of the 
people, a constantly increasing importance. Soon, morality was 
subordinated to it. The official creed became the principal, the 
only, means of salvation. But also disputes, divisions, schisms, 
persecuting hatred, entered into the new society and rent its 
unity. The ambition of ecclesiastical preferment, too often the 
inroad of iutrigues and violence, added to the disorder; and 
riches, luxury, covetousness, and sensuality, produced a state of 
corruption among the clergy against which the Fathers of the 
Church declaimed, and the first germs of which St. Paul himself 
points out with a painful foreboding. Such was the state of 
things when the invasions of the barbarians took place. ‘These 
lasted for six centuries, and, like an ever-rising tide, overflowed 
the fairest provinces of Europe. They introduced among the 
conquered populations new civil and political elements, but no 
virtue. Things went on from bad to worse by the gleam of the 
sword and the fire. The world seemed approaching its end. 
Material destruction, which may always be repaired, was by no 
means the worst scourge of their invasions All perished toge- 
ther—property, laws, institutions,’ education, science, arts, even 
language. It was darkness on the earth. Everywhere there 
was unbridled violence, cruelty, treachery, the deliberate breach 
of promises and oaths, crimes of all kinds, manners at once 
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coarse and dissolute, differing only from those which they suc- 
ceeded in that there was no veil to their hideous deformity. 

The barbarian nations indeed—indifferent to doctrine, and 
but feebly attached to the vague beliefs which they had brought 
from the bosom of their forests—easily adopted the religion of 
those they had conquered. The chief declared his conver- 
sion, and his followers were led to baptism as cattle are 
led to the drinking trough. But they remained as before, 
fierce, treacherous, greedy, and sensual; and society was trans- 
formed after their image. Charlemagne—a man of lofty 
genius—strove for a while with some degree of success to lift 
society from the abyss into which it had fallen. But the time 
had not yet come, and his work—entirely personal—died with 
him. Evil became again paramount. It was the reign of 
foree and of perpetual war. At a later period the spirit ot 
liberty awakened with the establishment of the Italian re- 
publics, and the long struggle between the popes and emperors 
of Germany led to the study of law, which was the first bond 
by which the new society attached itself to the ancient civiliza- 
tion. The Crusades, the discovery of the writings of Cicero, 
Boethius, and other eminent authors‘ of antiquity, and the 
arrival of artist-colonies who fled into Italy from Constantinople, 
to avoid the persecutions of the Iconoclasts, also added new 
elements favourable to the nascent civilization. Night was still 
upon the earth, but a narrow gleam of light on the horizon 
heralded the approaching dawn. The spirit of the Gospel, the 
spirit of love, had doubtless much to do with the onward hopes 
and impulse which was thus beginning to agitate the human 
mind. But theological Christianity—Christianity submitted to 
priestly authority and determined by it—did not in the slightest 
degree contribute to social progress, but became, on the contrary, 
a source of new disorders and fresh calamities, by the discords, 
the implacable persecutions, the atrocious wars, which it caused, 
through the ambitious pretensions of the priestly body, the 
avarice of its members, and their constant striving for power and 
dominion. Italy took the lead of all other nations in the 
general onward movement of society. Then the Renaissance dates 
—in the south, from the reign of the Emperor Frederick the 
Second; in the north, from the League of Lombardy. That 
great national League marks the origin of political and civil 
freedom, by the assertion of a right equally opposed to the 
feudal right of force, and to the right divine, as proclaimed by 
the hierarchy. In that union of the Italian republics, we recog- 
nise the principle since named the sovereiguty of the people. 
The seeds of freedom were then sown; and from that time, how- 
ever long might be the contest between liberty and despotism ; 
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whatever might be the viscissitudes of the strife, it was certain 
to end by the triumph of the people, by their achieving the right 
cf self-government, and ceasing to belong to a single individual 
and to his descendants. The epoch of Frederick the Second, 
although he failed in his struggle against the Papacy, was no 
less an epoch of renovation fruitful in mighty results. It coincides 
with the birth of these great schools of jurisprudence, whose per- 
severing efforts resulted in the ruin of the theocracy, and in the 
foundation of the independence of the civil power. The same 
epoch witnessed the rise of the vulgar tongue: the living lan- 
guage opposed to the dead language of Papal Rome—another 
mighty sign of liberation. Thence sprung this awakening of 
thought, the spirit of inquiry, research, and discussion. Com- 
merce also established relations between the East and the West, 
which extended the circle of thought, polished the manners and 
dissipated the prejudices of the western nations, and developed a 
taste for the fine arts. Hence arose the marvels of architecture 
at Florence, Pisa, and Venice, and the foundations of modern 
painting by Cimabue and Giotto, speedily succeeded by those 
incomparable artists whose works have never since been equalled, 

Dante occupies nearly the middle of this great epoch, so full 
of life and promise, but also for that very reason agitated by 
violent commotions. War was everywhere, between the Pope 
and the Emperor, between the clerical and civil power, between 
feudal tyranny—personified in some monsters of vice and cruelty 
—and the spirit of liberty fermenting in the bosom of the 
people, between rival republics, between factions in each republic. 
Men marched towards the future over a field of battle, with 
all the ardent passions of the combat, but with a marvellous 
faith and a devotion which no suffering and no sacrifice could 
discourage. They seemed urged onwards along the path which 
they knew not by a sort of divine inspiration. Their times of 
hope and of instinctive action are, after all, the greatest, the best, 
days of humanity. Therefore do they remain indelibly impressed 
upon the memory of mankind, who, from century to century, with 
eyes fixed upon the monuments which they have bequeathed to us, 
contemplate with admiration these gigantic memorials, The 
“ Divina Commedia” is one of these memorials. It sums up, as it 
were, the whole of the Middle Ages before they are swallowed up 
in the abyss of the past. An atmosphere of melancholy envelopes 
the whole poem. ‘There are cries of desolation, tears, ineffable 
griefs, even the joy itself is full of sadness ; we seem assisting at 
a funeral ceremony ; we seem to hear, around a coffin, the service 
for the dead in some old cathedral clad in mourning, And yet 
a breath of life, the breath which is to renew under a more pet- 
fect form that which is extinguished, breathes along the vaults 
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and naves of the vast edifice. The poem is at once a tomb anda 
cradle; the magnificent tomb of a world which is vanishing 
away ; the cradle of a world about to spring into existence; a 
portico between two temples, the temple of the past, and the 
temple of the future. In it, the past deposits its beliefs, its ideas, 
its sciences, as the Egyptians buried their kings and their sym- 
bolical gous in the temples of Thebes and Memphis. To it the 
future brings its aspirations, its genius enveloped in the swad- 
dling bands of a nascent language and of a splendid poetry; 
mysterious infant who draws from two breasts the milk which his 
lips imbibe—sacred tradition and profane fiction, Moses and St. 
Paul, Homer and Virgil; that look turned towards Greece and 
Rome already announces Petrarch and Boccaccio, and the others 
who will follow; at the same time that the thirst for enlightenment, 
the burning desire to penetrate the secret of the constitution and 
laws of the universe, presages Galileo, Night is stil] upon the 
earth, but the splendours of dawn begin to paint the horizon. 

Such are the reflections made by Lamennais upon the general 
bearing and tendency of the principal facts of history during the 
long period which extends from the extinction of the Roman re- 
public down to our own times, with the view of enabling his readers 
more thoroughly to understand the character of the work of 
Dante in connexion with that of the age in which it was pro- 
duced. But as that work is also deeply influenced by the inmost 
nature of the poet, by his opinions, passions, personal likings and 
dislikings, and the events of his chequered career, he next pro- 
ceeds to give a summary of the life of the great Florentine. 
The events of that life are, however, so well and generally known 
that we need not follow him through his eloquent account of the 
patrician birth of Dante ; his early love for Beatrice; his pro- 
found and extensive studies in literature, theology, philosophy, 
and the natural sciences ; his eminent services to his native city ; 
his elevation to the office of Prior, the highest dignity in the gift 
of the republic ; bis unjust sentence of banishment and death ; 
his subsequent wanderings ; his maintaining in the great hall of 
the University of Paris a thesis de quolibet against the literary 
champions ; the composition of his great poem, and his other 
works, poetical and political ; his residence at Verona, Lucca, and 
other cities of Italy ; his deep desire for repose ; and his final 
settlement and death at Ravenna. We cannot, however, resist 
the temptation of quoting the paragraph which concludes the 
narrative of that grand and melancholy life :— 

“Thus lived in suffering and poverty, thus died in exile, he whose 
name can never die. His fate recals that of Homer, Tasso, Camiens, 
and Milton. It is not without payment that genius is accorded to 
man; and if we knew the price which must be paid, who would find 

(Vol. LXXXVI. No, CLXX.]—New Sznigs, Vol. XXX. No.1. CC 
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his soul sufficiently firm to accept that formidable gift, and would not 
rather say, like Christ, ‘ Transeat @ me!’ They speak of glory, but 
which of them would have been able to enjoy that glory if she had 
cast her rays over the grave that was to receive him full of agony ? 
The vulgar find in that agony, I know not what secret compensation in 
the barren joys of gratified pride. They know not that the greater 
the elevation attained by these mighty spirits, the more they distrust 
themselves, the farther they feel themselves from that splendid ideal 
which they contemplate, which they will never realize. They, even 
they, are the consecrated victims of humanity, whose progress, in 
different degrees, is bound up with their sacrifice. A voice, internal, 
powerful, irresistible, calls to them—‘ Go! and they go; ‘ Ascend to 
Calvary!’ and they ascend.” 


We shall now proceed to state the views of the Abbé Lamennais 
with regard to the works and doctrines of Dante. The earliest 
works of Dante were canzoni and sonnets, whose chronological 
order we cannot now establish with certainty. They belong, 
both in form and substance, to a species of poetry whose origin 
and character it is necessary to examine briefly, because a correct 
knowledge of these is absolutely essential to the proper compre- 
hension of the whole work of the great Ghibelline poet. The 
earliest poetry was devotional, consisting of hymns to the gods. 
Such were the Vedas, and the chants of Orpheus and Muszus; 
and it is worthy of notice that we find man, by a spontaneous 
impulse of his being, first borne towards God and afterwards to 
the study of himself and of nature—to the celebration of her 
wonders and mysteries, and of his own feelings and passions, and 
especially to that of love, the most powerful and universal of 
them all. In later times we perceive the hymn occasionally 
mingling with this poetry of love—a fusion taking place in the 
mysterious depths of the soul between the human and the divine 
love. With the gradual development of thought, what was at 
first instinct becomes doctrine, and at length a philosophy of love 
arises separated from the senses—though the poetry which depicts 
it borrows from them its images and language—whose object is 
symbolized under the form of an ideal woman, varying among 
different nations and at different epochs according to their 
religious ideas, manners, and genius. Such was the origin 
amoung the Orientals of the Sulamite in the Song of Solomon, 
the Diotimé of the Banquet of Plato—where Socrates recounts 
how he was by her initiated into the doctrine of celestial love— 
the Zuleika and Leila of the Arabs, and many other similar 
types among the Persians. After the Crusades, too, the influence 

of this traditional mysticism may be clearly traced in the poetry 
of the nations of Europe, where it is to be found, even in 
England, in some of the sonnets of Shakespeare. The mystic 
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symbolism of Dante and of his contemporaries is complicated 
and blended with another symbolism, corresponding to the 

olitical passions of the parties which then divided Italy—the 
mperial or Ghibelline party, and the Guelph or:Pontifical party— 
and to the general hatred inspired by the ambition, pride, and 
avarice of the Roman see, and by its manifold corruptions, which 
attained their height during the sojourn of the popes at Avignon. 
Thus the symbols of pure love, of divine love, became the symbols 
of a secret religious and political doctrine; the language took 
new meanings, unknown to the vulgar and understood only by 
the adepts. It is impossible to doubt this while reading the 
enigmatical sonnets of the Ghibelline poets of the epoch of Dante, 
such as Guido Cavalcanti, Lappo Gianni, Guittone d’Arrezzo, 
Cione Baglione, Cino da Pistoia, and Giglio Lelli. Under mys- 
terious, but mutually understood forms of expression, these fedeli 
d@amore, as they termed themselves, communicated to each other 
their thoughts, their hopes, and their fears, pursuing the policy 
of the Ghibelline party, and aiding in different degrees in the 
development of the vast conspiracy formed in the Middle Ages 
against papal Rome, which resulted in the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. The letters of Petrarch and his eclogues, 
and those of Boccaccio, leave no doubt upon this subject. What- 
ever besides was the multiplicity of doctrines and of different 
associations, the same spirit is everywhere visible, with the same 
precautions of language. The metaphors of the Apocalypse, 
the pagan fictions of Tartarus and of Elysium, furnish, alter- 
nately, images, of whose meaning none of the initiated could be 
ignorant. The Pope is the old serpent; his reign the visible 
reign of Satan and his rebel angels; the martyrs clothed in white 
robes, demanding justice on their persecutors at the foot of the 
throne of the Lamb, are the victims of the Inquisition ; Rome, 
the seven-hilled city, is the prostitute seated on the waters, 
Babylon, the haunt of unclean beasts, whose certain downfall, 
celebrated by shouts of joy and of vengeance, is anxiously 
waited for. ; 

Such a complication of vague allegories, of expressions in- 
tentionally obscure, not only imparts a certain dryness and stiff- 
ness to the Ghibelline poems, but often transforms them into a 
sort of cipher, now unintelligible, and which will probably always 
remain so, especially in what relates to the politics of the period. 
The philosophical symbolism did not require the same precaution ; 
and we shall presently find that Dante himself furnishes most 
useful explanations, not only for the understanding of his earlier 
poems, but also for that of the “ Divina Commedia,” without 
however by any means dissipating all its obscurities. 

Among the early works of Dante the “ Vita Nuova” contains 

CCX 
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the history of the poet’s love for Beatrice, from his first sight of 
her, when she was but nine, and her boy-lover ten years old, to 
her premature death in the bloom of youth and beauty. The 
lively and constant passion with which Beatrice had inspired 
him, seems after her decease to vibrate between the real object 
torn away from his earthly passion and an ideal type wherein 
was concentrated all that was most beautiful and sublime in the 
religious and philosophical contemplations of the poet. The 
woman becomes a symbol without ceasing to be a woman, and 
always, even in heaven itself, in the midst of the mystery which 
envelops her, she appears under this double aspect. The remark- 
able poem in which Dante depicts, in such lively terms, the griefs 
of his irreparable loss, and the transformation which it wrought 
in him, is, at the same time, one of those works in which, under 
the disguise of symbols familiar to the initiated and understood 
by them alone, the Ghibellines, as we have already stated, 
concealed the secret of their political passions and opinions. 

The “Convito,” or Banquet,was written after the “ Vita Nuova.” 
It is a commentary on the canzoni previously composed by 
Dante ; and in it the poet is principally occupied in developing 
his ideas on the relations between poetry and science. But 
there are also to be found in it many details calculated to throw 
a useful light on the secret thoughts of the author with regard 
to the state of Italy, the factions which rent it asunder, and the 
causes of the evils under which it suffered. If the intellectual 
man, embracing the universe, soared with untiring wing over its 
immensity, rising from heaven to heaven even to the infinite 
and eternal source of the true and the beautiful ; the man of this 
transitory world, drawn down to earth by the reality of the things 
of life, cherished in his bosom its sufferings and hopes, the bitter- 
ness of its regrets, its party-passions, its anger and hatred, which 
made his soul the permanent stage of a terrible drama whose 
catastrophe was a grave at Ravenna. 

In the age of Dante theology reigned supreme over all the 
other sciences. Dante was throughout life a sincere and devout 
Christian ; and the inscription on his tomb bears witness to his 
attainments in this master-science—Theologus Dantes, nullius 
dogmatis expers. But in order to comprehend rightly the spirit 
of his age and his own theological opinions, we must not forget 
that the Christian religion is made up of a doctrine which is the 
object of the faith required, and of the external institution of a 
sacerdotal body, the depository of that doctrine, and placed at 
the head of the society which professes it, a society which is 
termed the Church. Hierarchically constituted, the priesthood 
had for chief the Roman pontiff, whose power, increased by 4 
succession of bold and persevering enterprises, had at first striven 
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gloriously, and for the benefit of humanity, against the temporal 
power ; which, on the one hand, tended to absorb everything in 
itself, and, on the other, to extinguish by the despotism of brutal 
force and gross materialism all that remained of enlightened 
morality, which had already become the sport of its most un- 
bridled caprices. This was the truly grand and brilliant epoch 
of the Papacy, assisted in the desperate strife which it had to 
maintain by the infallible instinct of the nations. But, accord- 
ing to the inevitable tendency of human frailty, after having 
arrested the encroachments and repulsed the tyranny of the tem- 
poral power which had plunged society into the abject servitude 
of the brute, it strove to set itself up instead of the despotism 
it had conquered, to absorb everything in itself, to constitute an 
absolute theocracy, not less destructive of liberty, not less hurtful 
to the morality and the intellect of mankind. ‘Then, the nations, 
by the same infallible instinct which had at first led them to lend 
an invincible support to the Papacy, turned against it ; they even 
ended by detesting it on account of its oppressions, its exactions, 
its insatiable avarice, its corruptions of every kind. Hence, 
especially among the better instructed classes, arose a bitter 
hostility, which the Papacy in vain sought to crush by atrocious 
punishments ; but it only succeeded in rendering it secret, in 
driving it back into the depths of men’s souls, where angry 
passions throbbed and heaved like lava in the entrails of a volcano. 
Dante’s theology was, in the main, strictly orthodox ; and even 
where he makes his bitterest attacks upon the Papacy, it is 
evident that these are directed solely against its abuses, its 
ambition, its rapacity, and scandalous venality. He respects its 
institution and the power—in his eyes divine—which he believes 
to belong to it in spiritual things. On theological questions he 
follows St. Thomas and the other doctors of the Church, and 
exhibits the most scrupulous care in treating of theological sub- 
jects, to be rigorously exact, not only in the thought itself, but 
also in the expression of that thougltt. 

In Dante’s days, natural philosophy, properly speaking, scarcely 
existed. The inductive method was unknown, and hypothesis 
was preferred to experiment. Nor was astronomical science in a 
much more advanced state, The Ptolemaic system reigned su- 
preme ; and with that system was mixed up a vast and crude 
melange of philosophical and theological ideas, which constituted 
what would now be termed the physics of the world, the science 
of life in all beings, their varied organizations, the causes on which 
their different aptitudes and inclinations depend, and, to some 
extent, the acts and individual destinies of men, and even the 
events of history. The poem of Dante is full of this then domi- 
nant doctrine ; and it is therefore necessary to inquire what were 
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his conceptions of it. According to his views then, all emanates 
from God, from the trinity in unity of his being. He has created 
everything, and his creation embraces two orders of beings— 
immaterial and material. Although all these beings, existing in 
time, have temporal relations among themselves, these relations, 
dependent upon their finite mode of existence, relate to them- 
selves only. The creation of the world of spirits, and that of the 
world of bodies, were, with regard to God, simultaneous, for his 
duration is indivisible. The nine choirs of the heavenly hierarchy 
are composed of pure spirits, ranged around the immovable point 
of the Supreme Being in as many concentric circles, in an order 
regulated by their relative degrees of perfection—the seraphim 
first, then the cherubim, and so on down to the simple angels, 
Those in the first circle, receive directly from the immovable 
point, both the light and the virtue which they communicate to 
those in the second ; and so on from circle to circle, like mirrors 
transmitting from one to the other the rays from a luminous 
point enfeebled by each reflection. The nine choirs, animated 
by love, turn unceasingly around their centre in circles larger and 
larger, in proportion to their respective distances, and it is 
through them that the divine movement and impulse are trans- 
mitted to the material creation. Above the latter, is the empy- 
reeum, the heaven of pure light. Below, is the primum mobile 
—maggior corpo al ciel—as Dante calls it, because it surrounds 
all the other circles and terminates the material world. Then 
comes the heaven of the fixed stars, then, still continuing to 
descend, the heavens of Saturn, of Jupiter, of Mars, of the Sun, 
of Venus, of Mercury, of the Moon, and, last of all, at the lowest 
point, the Earth, the compact and solid nucleus of which is sur- 
rounded by spheres of water, air, and fire. As the angelic choirs 
revolve around the immovable point, the nine material circles 
revolve around a fixed point, moved by the pure spirits who 
transmit to them, reflected from circle to circle, the light which 
they receive from the immovable point, and the formative virtues, 
which impress upon each being the stamp of his peculiar nature, 
the imperfect image and limited participation of that which the 
Infinite Being contains in himself in an infinite degree. Thus, 
at the two extremities of the grand whole are two immovable 
points, one created, the other Creator ; below, the earth or the 
most material part of the creation; above, the universal prin- 
ciple, self-existent, independent of time, or God hidden in the 
gloom of his impenetrable light.* Between these two extreme 
points—the one in immensity, the other in littleness, the one 





* The expression of Lamennais is “Dieu caché dans les ténébres de sa 
lumiére impénétrable.” 
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the plenitude of being, the other the lowest term of the least 
possible existence—is the creation, displaying its appointed 
marvels, from the angel to the grain of sand, in two symmetri- 
cally corresponding hierarchies —that of spirits, and that of 
animate and inanimate bodies. According to these ideas, the 
connexion of events in the universe depended upon a similar 
connexion of influences emanating from the Infinite Being, and 
modified from heaven to heaven according to their uature, and 
according to the nature of the beings who received them. One 
result of these doctrines was, a general belief in judicial astrology, 
which Dante, in common with the rest of the world, considered 
as a true science. To us, it seems difficult to understand how it 
came to be believed that all that should happen, all that each 
individual should do, all that should befal him of good or evil, 
was determined by the relative position of the stars at his birth. 
And yet this opinion, so singularly strange, is to be found pre- 
vailing in Italy, after the age of Dante, in Machiavel; in France, 
in Montaigne and Bodin; in England under the reign of 
Charles I., and even down to the end of the seventeenth century, 
when Dryden was a believer in it. An unhealthy curiosity, the 
restless desire of knowing and foretelling that in which we are 
so deeply interested,“but which is hid from our view in the 
obscurity of the future, is the natural root of astrology. But it 
is, perhaps, not useless to observe that there is no system of 
fatality and necessity from which it does not result as an 
inevitable consequence, and that no materialist can logically 
reject it. For, if all is matter, and if all is connected in an 
eternal series of cause and effect, produced by unchangeable 
necessary physical laws, there is nothing in phenomena of all 
kinds, nothing in the events which compose the lives of indi- 
viduals and of nations, which does not ascend by degrees, as to 
its originating cause, to great bodies floating in space; nothing 
which is not subjected to their influence more or less direct, and 
is not the inevitably predetermined effect of it. 

Finally, we may aftirm with regard to the philosophy of Dante, 
that he had no system peculiar to himself. He adopted, without 
innovation, that received by the schools of his time. He wag 
powerless to create a science of the universe, which could only 
arise and acquire breadth and development by the aid of a me- 
thod directly opposed to his. That method, founded on observa- 
tions and experiments, was to ascend from facts to their causes ; 
while the method employed by Dante and the philosophers of 
his age, setting out from logical hypotheses, descended from sup- 
posed causes to the facts they deduced from them; whence 
arose a fantastic system of abstractions, instead of a system of real 
knowledge, Each age has its own work, Astronomy awaited 
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Copernicus and Kepler ; physics, Galileo, and Bacon. However, 
there are two things worthy of remark with regard to the philo- 
sophy so poetically developed by Dante—the character of unity 
which it presents, and the connexion which it establishes between 
the spiritual and material world. There is indeed no doubt, 
that that connexion, such as he conceived of it, was fictitious, 
and that the intimate connexion of these two worlds was ill- 
defined. But the first idea was not the less true, and the void 
which actual science presents in this respect, the complete sever- 
ance she has effected between two inseparable orders of causes 
and effects, by depriving her of one of her elements, which it 
was at first, perhaps, useful to pass over, surrounds her as it were 
with a mist, prescribes to her arbitrary boundaries, and can 
henceforth serve only to retard enlightenment and progress. 
Having thus briefly glanced at the theological and philosophical 
doctrines of Dante, we shall now proceed to consider his political 
opinions, which also present an interesting field of inquiry. 
His vast intellect had mastered not only the science of the world 
and of nature, such as it then was, but also that of society. And 
here we may observe, that the same symmetry and compactness 
which characterizes his philosophical views, is also apparent in 
his political opinions. Thus, as in explaining the former, he 
represents God as above all, and the origin of all ; then the uni- 
verse under the double notion of spirit and matter, the latter 
subordinated in the order of perfection to the spirit which ani- 
mates it, but existing distinct from and independent of it accord- 
ing to its essence and peculiar laws: so, in developing the latter, 
he represents God as the beginning from which society emanates, 
and towards which it tends as its end; then a spiritual and a 
temporal order, the latter distinct from the former, subordinated 
to it in what relates to the spiritual life, but independent of it 
in the sphere of its separate existence and its peculiar laws. In 
a general and theoretical point of view, the parallelism is com- 
plete. Practically, however, the great facts of his age were in 
opposition to this symmetrical political theory of Dante. Italy 
was everywhere torn by strife, and rent by the struggles between 
the empire and the Papacy. Civil war was permanent; and 
every state, every city, was distracted by the contests of the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. Government was constantly fluctuating 
as each faction alternately obtained the mastery. The exercise 
of justice was almost impossible, as party passions were substituted 
for impartial equity. And yet, in the midst of so many disorders 
and so much suffering, the spirit of Jiberty, and the power of self- 
government, which existed: in many of the Italian cities, were 
productive of great results. There was a mighty current of 
public life. Industry created riches; commerce extended her 
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arms over all the known world; the fine arts, cultivated with 
enthusiasm, covered the squares and galleries of every city with 
splendid monuments of genius, and literature dissipated the 
shadows of ignorance and barbarism. But, in order rightly to 
appreciate this epoch, so full of contrasts, and its connexion with 
the epochs which followed it, and to comprehend the theoretical 
and practical questions which so powerfully occupied the minds 
of Dante and his contemporaries, it is necessary to examine the 
effect of the papal influence upon the social development of the 
age. Was the influence of the Papacy favourable or unfavour- 
able to the freedom of Italy? To what extent are the constitu- 
tions of the Romish Church, and the principles upon which it 
rests, compatible with liberty throughout the world? The last 
of these questions would, however, engage us in a discussion 
foreign to our present purpose, which is to explain the doctrines 
necessary to be understood before the great poem of Dante can 
be rightly comprehended. We may, however, observe in passing, 
that, according to the Romish theology, man, fallen from his 
original state of innocence, would have been for ever lost if he 
had not, by the incarnation of the Word and the redemption of 
Jesus Christ, been gratuitously raised from his fallen state and 
restored to the favour of his Creator, to whom the original sin of 
Adam, transmitted through successive generations without any 
act of his will, had rendered him hostile from the very com- 
mencement of his existence. But in order to profit by the re- 
demption it is necessary that man should believe with a firm 
and absolute faith certain truths above reason and supernaturally 
revealed, of which the Church is the depository, and which she 
teaches and interprets with an infallible authority ; hence that 
fundamental maxim—*“ No salvation out of the pale of the 
Church.” The faith which she exacts, under pain of eternal 
damnation, is then, according to the dogma in which she 
commands belief, the very negation of liberty and of reason. 
But this dogma in itself and by the contents of the books to 
which it is consigned—books sacred as the Word of God—gra- 
dually embraces, either directly or consequentially, everything 
which can be the object of human thought. For although it is 
generally admitted that beyond revelation there exists an order 
of things dependent on pure reason, to whose domain they be- 
long, it is also maintained that it belongs to the Church alone 
to determine what are the things about which men may reason ; 
and that therefore when the Church has once pronounced any 
decision it is thenceforth fixed that the thing so judged of belongs 
to her province, and that entire submission is due to her decision. 
Here, again, is the entire negation of liberty, since the intellect is 
only free to the extent which the Church pleases. An uncontrolled 
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authority arrests thought arbitrarily, exactly where she chooses 
to arrest it. As the Creator has said to the sea, so she says 
to man—* Thus far shalt thou come and no further.” 

With regard to the influence of the popes upon Italian liberty, 
we must distinguish between the liberty of each State and the 
liberty of Italy considered as a nation. At Rome, where the 
spirit of the Papacy is most clearly visible, what do we see? 
A continual tendency to absorb all the functions of- government, 
all the municipal power, to destroy by degrees all that can oppose 
any resistance to the absolute rule of the pope; to constitute, 
in short, both politically and spiritually, an uncontrolled, irre- 
sponsible theocracy. The struggle was long, from Crescentius 
to Portinari; but at length the Papacy triumphed. But while 
thus enemies of liberty in their own State, was it possible that 
the popes could be friendly to her elsewhere? They everywhere 
opposed her with implacable hatred, in every state and city, and 
especially in Florence, the glorious centre of democracy. They 
paved the way for Charles V. and the Medicis. But the destruc- 
tion of liberty in each State, was the destruction of the unity 
and independence of Italy, which could only be organized upon 
the principle of the national or collective sovereignty. But 
there were many obstacles opposed to the carrying out of the 
darling object of the popes, which was to re-create for their 
benefit the ancient Roman Empire under the new form of a 
Christian theocracy. They themselves had contributed to the 
existence of one of the most powerful of these obstacles by the 
erection of the Holy Roman Empire, as they termed it, which 
began with Charlemagne, and passed from him to the Germans. 
The respective rights of the empire and the Papacy, not having 
been originally defined, and not being capable of definition, soon 
became the subject of constant disputes and conflicts. The 
emperor at first claimed the power, on the death of the pope, 
to confirm the election of his successor. Afterwards, the popes 
claimed the right of confirming the election of the emperor. 
On both sides the sovereignty was disputed. Should the pope 
be dependent in temporal matters upon the emperor? Should 
the emperor be dependent on the pope? To resolve these 
questions, which were never legally resolved, a war of three 
centuries desolated the fairest countries of Europe. 

Dante’s political theories are set forth at considerable length, 
and with much dry and tiresome detail, in his book “De Monarchia,” 
published during the residence of the Emperor Henry VII. in 
Italy. In this work he lays it down that universal peace is the 
first of blessings, and essential to the highest development of the 
human race in thought and action, in spiritual and in temporal 
things. But unity is a necessary condition of peace, and God 
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has therefore appointed a single head ; to the spiritual order the 
pope, to the temporal the emperor, the former having supreme 
authority over souls, and the latter over civil and political 
society. The right of giving amity to the human race by sub- 
mitting it to w single chief, the emperor possesses as heir of the 
Roman nation, who themselves possessed it in virtue of an im- 
mutable divine decree. Thus Rome, queen and mistress of all 
nations, is the seat of the two powers destined to bear spiritual 
and temporal sway over mankind, and ,is, in this sense, the 
centre of the world. The spiritual power, superior in its nature, 
directs the temporal power in what relates to the spiritual 
interests of mankind, but not in what concerns temporal affairs, 
which do not belong to its province; so that the two powers, 
each in its own sphere, are mutually independent. Such, in few 
words, is the theory which Dante develops in this work—a theory 
destructive of the very liberty which he wished to strengthen 
and establish, as it puts all power into the hands of two mere 
mortals, assuming that they could have no other interests than 
those of justice and the general good, an assumption which can 
be made with truth in regard to God alone. 

The exclusion of the popes from temporal power, and the 
placing that power in the hands of the emperors, so strenuously 
contended for by Dante, was very distasteful to the medizval 
popes, whose object it was to unite all power, both spiritual and 
temporal, in their own hands, and they therefore uniformly op- 
posed the pretensions of the German emperors to supreme tem- 
poral dominion. The theory upon which they acted will be 
found admirably summed up in the dogmatic Bull of Boniface 
VIIL, confirmed by Clement V., and inserted in the Corpus 
Juris Canonici. It may be thus succinctly stated :—Given the 
human race, the pope is the spirit, the intelligence ; the rest is 
mere matter and force. Consequently, all men, of whatever 
class, ought to submit to the pope, and blindly obey his 
sovereign will. But what is this, if not a pure theocracy? 
From which result these two consequences: that the popes must 
necessarily strive to establish the theocracy ; and that the theo- 
cracy, abstractly considered, implies, with regard to the human 
race, the destruction of all thought, and therefore the destruction 
of the moral principle itself. It reduces God’s noblest creatures 
to the level of the irresponsible brute, to the rank of animals 
incapable of good or of evil, since they are incapable of all 
choice. Such is the character which history presents to us of all 
theocracies, whether originating in the absorption of the tem- 
poral power by the spiritual, or, as in Russia, in the absorption 
of the spiritual power by the temporal. In both cases, there is 
equally a negation of the laws of humanity and of nature; an 
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execrable attempt to destroy the human race; a defiance hurled 
against the God who desired and desires it to live. 

Having thus examined the life and times of Dante, his theo- 
logical and philosophical doctrines, and his political opinions, 
the Abbé Lamennais passes on to the consideration of the 
“Divina Commedia,” the greatest monument of his genius, As in 
England with regard to “ Paradise Lost,” so in Italy with regard 
to the “Divina Commedia,” the question has been much agi- 
tated whether it should be considered an epic poem. Our 
author declines entering upon this question, and contents him- 
self with observing, with reference to those who deny its claims 
to that title: “It is not, if you please, an epic poem ; but it is a 
divine one.” The “Divina Commedia” presents two principal 
aspects, two poems interlacing, united yet distinct. It is an 
historical and political poem, and also a philosophical and re- 
ligious one. Such is also the complexity of that unparalleled 
composition, that in each of these poems—where, of the two 
subjects of which the author treats, the one serves as the veil to 
the other—we can still distinguish several meanings, as Dante 
himself warns us in his dedicatory epistle to Can Grande, chief 
of the Ghibelline league. The poet was compelled to be 
guarded and enigmatical in his language, and especially in his 
attacks upon the Papacy, whose power it was at that time diffi- 
cult to resist. He was obliged, therefore, in order to avoid 
drawing down upon himself the implacable vengeance of the 
Church, to use an emblematical language, a double sense, and to 
conceal his true meaning, and render it unintelligible to those 
who looked only to the simple letter. 

We constantly find Rome and the empire placed in opposition 
in the “ Divina Commedia”—the former being represented as the 
type of evil and the latter as a type of good upon earth,—but it 
is worthy of notice that Dante differs in one important respect 
from most of the contemporary assailants of the Papacy. He sin- 
cerely respects and recognises its purely spiritual power. No one 
indeed more thoroughly detested or more strenuously attacked 
its temporal pretensions, as destructive of what constituted, in 
his eyes, the divine right of the imperial power upon which 
depended the peace and happiness of the world. Any attack 
upon that power he viewed as the greatest of crimes; and there- 
fore we find him placing Brutus and Cassius at the bottom of the 
Inferno, as the murderers of Czsar, and Boniface VIII. and 
Clement V. in one of the infernal zones or circles ; while he de- 
scribes a throne in heaven prepared for the Emperor Henry VIL, 
driven by them from Italy, and dying, of poison perhaps, at the 
moment when his arms appeared about to achieve the triumph 
of the empire. Throughout all the numerous perplexities of 
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detail, all the darkness of imagery, all the ambiguity of language, 
all the obscurity of allusion, which render many parts of his 
poem so difficult of comprehension, the strong Ghibellinism of 
Dante conspicuously appears; and the political object of the 
work seems undoubtedly to be the exaltation of the imperial 
monarchy and the abasement of papal Rome. 

The “ Divina Commedia,” considered in its various aspects— 
political, historical, philosophical, and theological—presents a 
complete picture of an epoch of popular doctrines; of true or 
false science ; of the movement of the intellect, passions, man- 
ners, in short, of the life of the time in all its ranks and varieties ; 
aud it has therefore from this point of view been justly termed 
an encyclopedic poem. Nothing, either in ancient or modern 
times, can be compared to it. In what does it recal the ancient 
epic, which, treating of a purely national subject, is only the 
poetry of history, whether it narrates with Homer the heroic 
legends of Greece, or celebrates with Virgil the remote origin 
of Rome linked to the destinies of AEneas? Of a different and 
more general description, the “ Paradise Lost” itself displays only 
the development of a single, so to speak, dogmatic fact; the 
creation of man, driven to his fall by the envy of Satan; his 
disobedience, the punishment which immediately follows, the 
exile from Eden, the evils which, upon an accursed earth, are 
thenceforth the lot of himself and his successors, and, as con- 
solation for so much suffering, the promise of a future redemption. 
What have these poems, restricted to a single special subject, in 
common with the vast poem which embraces not only the different 
conditions of man before and after the fall, but also, by the divine 
impulse which descends upon him from heaven to heaven, the 
development of his faculties and energies, his individual and his 
social laws, his varied passions, his virtues and vices, his joys, his 
sorrows ; and not merely man in the plenitude of his own nature, 
but the universe, the spiritual material creation, the entire work 
of omnipotence, of supreme wisdom, and eternal love ? : 

In that vast conception, however, Dante was unable to step 
beyond the limits in which his age was confined. His epic is an 
entire world, but a world corresponding to the development of 
thoughts and society at a single point of time, and upon a cer- 
tain spot of earth—the world of the Middle Ages. If the sub- 
ject is universal, the imperfection of knowledge limits it, when 
compared with subsequent science, to the very narrow sphere of 
the scholastic teaching. Authority traced around the intellect, 
both in religion and philosophy, an impassable circle. What 
was known of the origin of the human race, its early history, its 
first ideas of things, its ancient civilizations, its primitive religions ? 
Nothing. Almost the whole of Asia, her doctrines, her arts, her 
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languages, were as much unknown as ancient Egypt, or as the 
idioms, manners, faiths, and laws of the nations of the north and 
east of Europe. The existence of one-half of the habitable globe 
was not even suspected. The circle of vision embraced by the 
naked eye determined the extent of the heavens. True astro- 
nomy, physics, chemistry, anatomy, were still unborn. We must, 
therefore, transport ourselves back to the epoch of Dante in 
order rightly to appreciate the grandeur and magnificence of his 
work, 

When the spring returned, after the winter of barbarism ; 
when, by the rays of that internal sun which brightens, warms, 
and reanimates the soul grown torpid in chilling darkness, poetry 
began to flower again, her first flowers had a brilliancy and a 
perfume which we cease to find in those which have since ex- 
panded. The productions of art, less dependent on imitation 
and conventional rules, possess a stronger stamp of individuality, 
and an originality more marked and powerful. Of this Dante is 
a striking example. Doubly a creator, he creates at once an 
unrivalled poem and a magnificent language of which he has 
preserved the secret ; for, whatever has been its influence upon 
the development of the literary language of Italy, it still pre- 
serves a character apart, peculiar to its great originator, and to 
be found in him alone. Clearness and precision, an indescrib- 
able conciseness and picturesqueness, particularly distinguish it. 
It reflects, in some measure, the genius of Dante—nervous, brief, 
an enemy of circumlocution, abridging everything, transmitting 
from his intellect to other intellects, from his soul to other souls, 
ideas, sentiments and images by a sort of direct communication 
almost independent of words. 

Having made these general observations upon the great poem 
of Dante, the Abbé Lamennais proceeds to the consideration of 
the Inferno, the first of its principal divisions, and it is in this 
part of his commentary that his peculiar theological opinions 
first crop out. He is no believer in the eternity of future punish- 
ments. 


“Tf suffering,” he says, “was eternal, the malady of which it is 
the punishment would be so also, consequently, moral evil, and that 
evil eternal, would constitute, in opposition to the good principle, the 
evil principle of the dualist systems. We should be compelled to con- 
ceive of it as independent, as subsisting by itself, or to admit some- 
thing stili more monstrous, for if it was not self-existent, if it de- 
pended on the divine will, God would be the direct author of evil.” 


Afterwards, he is very severe upon the hell of priestcraft, with 
its atrocious punishments, alike opposed to true justice and to the 
benevolence of the Supreme Being, invented principally to 
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govern man through their fears. “Theological Christianity,” he 
says, has especially delighted in these sombre doctrines, has 
especially applied itself to the task of affrighting the imagination 
of men by terrible images, in order to lay them prostrate at the 
feet of the priest. This was always, indeed, the most powerful 
bulwark of his authority, the most assured foundation of his 
rule over the nations.” In his subsequent commentary on the 
Purgatorio, Lamennais takes occasion to attack the doctrine of 
predestination in the following terms :— 


“Of all the aberrations into which men have been betrayed by a 
false theology, there is none more frightful than those of certain 
Christian sects, who, denying purgatory, or an estate of purification 
after death, admit only hell; and, in that respect, draw a just con- 
sequence from another point of their doctrine, according to which, 
man is predestinated from all eternity to salvation or damnation, in 
virtue of an immutable decree of the pure divine will. This absolute 
decree, implying the necessity not less absolute of its accomplishment, 
it is clear, that at the moment when man passes from this life into the 
other, his destinies are for ever fixed, and that thenceforth for him 
there exists only an eternal heaven or an eternal hell, without the 
choice between them having ever been, in any degree, in his own power, 
or dependent upon the use of his free will, which the said doctrine 
radically destroys, and along with it the moral principle inseparable 
from liberty. Of all the blasphemies against God, there is none which 
equals this in impiety.” 

In comparing the skill of Milton and of Dante, Lamennais 
displays much fairness and a just appreciation of the relative 
merits of the two great poets. The vast cone of the hell of 
Dante, with the frightful spirals, the abodes of lost souls, termi- 
nating at the central abyss where the chief of the rebel angels 
is frozen in eternal ice, was founded upon ideas generally received 
in the Middle Ages. Milton was obliged by the nature of his 
subject to place his hell beyond the bounds of the habitable 
creation, in the shadowy abyss of chaos. It contains only fallen 
angels, since his poem opens before the fall of man. 


“These demons,’ says Lamennais, “ of an equivocal intermediate 
nature, without determined forms, are little more than representations 
of abstract vices, except the spiritual vice of pride, of which Satan is 
the supreme type. His conception, narrow in its details, monstrous as 
a whole, has nothing in common with that of Dante. But the 
character of Satan, the highest, the most beautiful, of created beings, 
that indomitable pride, that haughty defiance harled at omnipotence, 
that melancholy joy of an eternal revolt in the bosom of an eternal 
punishment, never has human genius produced anything grander. The 
Lucifer of Dante, flapping in the midst of the infernal cone his huge 
bat’s-wings, crunching in his triple mouth, Brutus, Cassius, Judas, 
and otherwise purely passive, is certainly far inferior.” 
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The Inferno is, above all things, according to Lamennais, a 
satire—a gigantic epic satire. Hence its strange and startling 
contrasts ; its mixture of the serious and grotesque, which would 
otherwise be so offensive. Dante has been able to take all 
tones, because satire admits of them all. He has been able to 
depict evil under one—and not the least remarkable—of its 
aspects ; under its low, ugly, ignoble, almost ridiculous, aspect. 
He has been able to imitate the grand artists of the Middle Ages, 
who placed here and there upon the cornices of their magni- 
ficent cathedrals hideous figures of demons, and human emblems 
of vice in its most abject and repulsive forms, 

In the outset of his criticism on the Purgatorio, Lamennais 
points out the absurdity of the belief in such a place of punish- 
ment and purification, and the heathen origin of the Romish 
doctrine—Pythagoras, Plato, Virgil, and many other ancient 
philosophers and poets having held the same belief. This belief, 
so universal in the Middle Ages, led to many dangerous conse- 
quences. Men became persuaded that suffering had in itself an 
expiatory virtue—in fact, that it washed away sin—which gra- 
dually led to the execrable opinion that God took pleasure in 
the punishment and sufferings of his erring creatures. Hence 
arose the persecuting zeal, and the perpetration of infernal 
cruelties, by which, among so many nations, a frantic piety 
sought to appease Divine justice. 

The following observations on the distinctive character of the 
Purgatorio are characterized by much originality and elo- 
quence :— 


“The tone of this poem contrasts profoundly with that of the poem 
which precedes it. It has something mild and sad, like the twilight, 
something aerial, like adream. The violent agitations of the soul are 
calmed. The material pains resemble those of hell. The impression is 
entirely different. They awaken a tender pity, instead of terror and 
bitter agony. The suffering soul not only accepts them because it 
recognises their justice, but it longs for them because it knows that 
it will be cured by them, and because, in this transitory pain, it antici- 
pates a joy that will never pass away. Hence arises an indescribable 
calm and tranquillity, a serene melancholy. Remove uncertainty, 
doubt, fear, from this present life, leave it only, along with its suffer- 
ings, the hope which mitigates them, and an assured faith of reaching 
the goal of our hope, and that would be the purgatory which Dante 
has depicted. And, in truth, purgatory, hell, heaven, so far as we 
have the power of conceiving of them, are only the different condi- 
tions of man upon the earth where we live, mingled with virtues and 
vices, joys and sorrows, light and darkness, of which in reality the 
other world is only an extension in a larger and more elevated sphere. 
Separate from good and from evil the impossible absolute, and these 
things only remain, the common heritage of imperfect and indefinitely 
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perfectible beings. We ourselves constitute our hell, our purgatory, 
our heaven, according to the state of the soul, on which necessarily 
depends the state of the body, and however low may be the point from 
which they start, all souls tend towards heaven, all will arrive there with 
more or less labour, because God draws all to himself, because God is love, 
and love is stronger than death.” 


Lamnenais remarks that, at the first glance, the reader of the 
Purgatorio might perhaps be surprised at the extent of the 
circle at the foot of the mount, peopled by those souls who are 
waiting for admission into the place where their purification is 
to be accomplished. In this, however, we recognise a profound 
thought. For what is this waiting crowd, if not that in the 
midst of which we live, giddy, thoughtless, without decided 
attachment to evil, without active love of goodness; forgetful 
of the future, wooing the breezes of the present, entirely wrapped 
up in the transitory now, never occupied with that which shall 
be ; expanding, like the flowers of the field, to receive each sun- 
beam, each drop of dew, till winter, or some sudden blast, tears 
them for ever from their stalks. This state of moral indolence, 
of which corporeal indolence is the image and often the effect, 
Dante has thus placed before our eyes with that picturesque truth 
which we cannot sufficiently admire in all his varied and living 
delineations. 

Unfortunately, Lamennais was cut down by the hand of death 
before he had completed his criticism on the Purgatorio, so 
that his eloquent commentary on the “Divina Commedia” re- 
mains incomplete. The last lines traced by his pen were devoted 
to the illustration of the great trilogy of Dante, and we read 
his magnificent introduction with mixed feelings of regret and 
satisfaction—of satisfaction that he lived to do so much, of regret 
that he was not permitted to finish the work which he had ‘so 
nearly carried to perfection. But although his commentary 
remains unfinished, it everywhere bears the marks of a master’s 
hand, and undoubtedly forms one of the most eloquent, just, and 
profound criticisms ever written upon the “ Divina Commedia.” 
As such it deserves, and will amply reward, the careful perusal 
of all admirers of the immortal poem of the great Florentine. 
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Art. V.—TuHe CANADIAN CONFEDERATION AND THE 
Reciprocity TREATY. 


Though disagreeing in many points from the views advocated by 
“'The Westminster Review,” the Editor has admitted the,following 
article, in the hope that both sides of a most important question 
may be heard.” 


HATEVER differences cf opinion there may be as to the 
advantages resulting from the connexion between Eng- 

land and her North American provinces, and as to which side 
receives the greater share, it will be generally admitted that 
there are disadvantages likewise attending it, and that the pro- 
vinces, while participating in the former, are not at all exempt 
from the latter; beside being in the hourly expectation of add- 
ing to their stock of experience on the less favourable side of the 
account. As part of the empire, the provinces have their pecu- 
liar trials. The Fenian conspiracy, which has made itself felt in 
Ireland, has caused considerable uneasiness to them. Whatever 
the real intentions of those money-loving patriots may be, they 
have not hesitated to declare at public meetings throughout the 
United States that they purpose to conquer Canada, if not the 
other provinces too, and make it the base of operations against 
England ; to seize on its shipping, and send forth from its ports 
privateers to prey on English commerce. Their numerical 
strength must be very great; undoubtedly they have funds at 
their disposal; and the object they are presumed to have in 
view enlists many sympathizers among all classes in the States. 
Officers holding commissions from the United States govern- 
ment are active members of the organization, and many native 
Americans in high official position contribute to its resources 
without concealment. But British Americans have troubles to 
contend with other than those arising from threatened Fenian 
attacks. The treaty of commerce which has regulated trade 
between the United States and the provinces for ten years past 
has terminated pursuant to notice given by the former, and a 
new era in colonial history has been entered upon. Since this 
treaty, known as the Reciprocity Treaty, took effect, the trade 
between the two countries increased threefold ; so that if it can 
be shown that such increase was occasioned by the treaty and 1s 
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dependent upon it, it becomes a serious question to the colonists 
as well as to the empire, what shall be the consequence of forcing 
a trade amounting to $68,000,000 into new channels ; and that, 
too, independently of the political troubles that may arise over 
fishery rights placed in abeyance rather than settled by the 
arrangement then entered into. 

For some time before the existence of the treaty, the trade of 
the provinces was steadily growing in importance, though clogged 
with all the drawbacks incident to the infancy of a country hav- 
ing no capital, little population, and the most primitive means of 
communication. The sturdy backwoodsman was hewing out a 
home for himself and his family, with cold and hunger held 
merely at arm’s length. Between him and his nearest neigh- 
bour miles of dark forest intervened. The traveller or trader 
picked his way across tangled brushwood and fallen timber, 
and found few finger-posts by the road side to point out the 
direction in which he wished to go. The politician had his 
attention fully taken up with providing for the wants of 
the hour; in investigating and settling local disputes. The 
foundations of government were being laid. Those political 
contests, which have so happily ended in the full enjoyment of 
constitutional liberty and executive responsibility, were then at 
their height. But as farm after farm was rescued from the 
woods, and municipal institutions took shape, the consideration 
of local matters widened into deliberation for the general wel- 
fare. Schemes of internal improvement, formerly viewed as 
shadowy impossibilities, grew into realities, while bounteous 
harvests sent new life through every artery of trade. Scarcely 
had the impulse been felt, when English policy, impelled by 
Free Trade principles, well-nigh swept away every hope that had 
been inspired by glimpses of a dawning prosperity. The with- 
drawal of that artificial protection which had been accorded by 
the Imperial Parliament to the colonial trade forced these pro- 
vinces into the family of nations. Canada felt the shock the 
most, but, imbued with a spirit of self-reliance, at once looked 
about for means whereby she might strengthen her crippled 
commerce. England had discriminated in favour of colonial 
breadstuffs and lumber, and the provinces had imposed differen- 
tial duties in the interest of the mother country. The com- 
mercial policy of both had thus been in harmony. The repeal 
of the corn laws threw open to the United States a market in 
which the colonies had been hitherto favoured, and left the 
Canadians to struggle with a rival abroad which at home used 
every means to prevent their trade getting any headway. 
Canada possessed canals, but the commerce which ane had 
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been built to facilitate died on its hands, and the navigation 
laws then prevented foreign vessels from using them. The sub- 
sequent repeal of the navigation laws gave another advantage to 
the States which they have never reciprocated. The United 
States shipowners were admitted to share the coasting trade of 
the empire, and the provinces saw, not without chagrin, Ameri- 
can vessels both on the sea-coast and on their lakes enjoying 
benefits for which nothing was granted to British subjects in 
return. Notwithstanding the heavy duties imposed on Canadian 
products, a considerable trade existed between the two countries, 
defying every effort to retard it altogether. Canadian wheat, being 
to a certain extent a necessity to the States, found its way there 
even under a high tariff. During the eight years prior to 1855, 
the year the treaty went into operation, the whole British Ame- 
rican trade with them amounted to $138,000,000. The geogra- 
phical position of the provinces, lying as they do along the 
northern boundary of the republic, and, wedge like, dividing the 
north-western states from New England and the sea, naturally 
suggested the mutual advantage of closer commercial reiations 
than had existed, and the idea of reciprocity in trade met the 
approval of prominent men on both sides of the territorial line. 
Though heavily burdened, a nucleus had formed which needed 
but a slight stimulus to develope itself. In the then crisis of 
affairs, Canada looked to this source for relief from the difficulties 
it found itself so suddenly plunged into, and accordingly made 
advances to the United States government, but a proposition 
for the mutual admission of certain named articles was considered 
by Congress as too limited. The desire was, that the other pro- 
vinces should be embraced in any arrangement that might be 
made ; that the interest of the great north-west should be con- 
sidered as regards the navigation of the St. Lawrence; and more 
particularly that the Atlantic sea-board should be appeased by 
concessions in respect to the fisheries. Ultimately all matters 
in difference were satisfactorily arranged, and the Reciprocity 
Treaty passed into effect in March, 1855. 

The expressed object of the treaty was to avoid further mis- 
understanding in regard to the extent of the right of fishing on 
the coasts of North America, and to regulate the commerce and 
navigation between the British American provinces and the 
United States in such manner as to render the same reciprocally 
beneficial and satisfactory. By Article I. it is provided— 

“That in addition to the liberty secured to the United States fish- 
ermen by the convention of October 20th, 1818, of taking, curing, 
and drying fish on certain coasts of the British North American colo- 
nies therein defined, the inhabitants of the United States shall have, 
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in common with the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, the liberty to 
take fish of every kind except shellfish on the sea-coasts and shores 
and in the bays, harbours, and creeks of Canada, New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and of the several islands adja- 
cent thereto, without being restricted to any distance from the shore ; 
with permission to land upon the coasts and shores of those colonies 
and the islands thereof, and also upon the Magdalen Islands, for the 
purpose of drying their nets and curing their fish.” 


Article II. extended to British subjects the same rights ot 
fishing on the eastern coasts and shores of the United States 
north of the 36th parallel of north latitude. This privilege has 
been of no benefit to the provinces, having been rarely used. In 
Article III. certain articles are enumerated, the growth and pro- 
duce of the British colonies and of the United States, which are 
admitted free of duty, viz, grain, flour, animals, meats, cotton, 
wool, seeds, vegetables, fruits, fish, poultry, eggs, hides, furs, 
skins, stone, marble, slate, butter, cheese, tallow, lard, horns, 
manures, ores of metals, coal, pitch, tar, turpentine, ashes, timber, 
lumber, firewood, plants, shrubs, trees, pelts, wool, fish-oil, rice, 
broom-corn, bark, gypsum, burr or grindstones, dyestuffs, flax, 
hemp, tow, tobacco unmanufactured, and rags. Article IV. allowed 
the right to United States citizens to navigate the St. Lawrence 
and the canals in Canada. A similar right as to the navigation 
of Lake Michigan was secured to British subjects. It was fur- 
ther agreed “that no export or other duty shall be levied on 
lumber or timber of any kind cut on that portion of the Ameri- 
can territory in the State of Maine, watered by the river St. 
John and its tributaries, and floated down that river to the sea, 
when the same is shipped to the United States from the pro- 
vince of New Brunswick.” 

The extensive market unclosed by this treaty turned the tide 
of colonial trade to the United States, and the relieving effect 
was instantaneous. Since then the flow has been steady, in- 
creasing in volume year after year. The total trade under the 
treaty for the ten years of its continuance is estimated at 
$307,806,922 made up of exports to the United States of 
$174,865,727, and of imports, $132,941,195. It may be 
taken for granted that the profits of this interchange were 
not monopolized by the provinces, as every year has brought 
With it an increased trade, and while they exported for the most 
part products of the soil, the States sent to them manufactures 
and foreign goods mainly. The Western States suffer to a 
greater extent than even Western Canada, from their distance 
from the sea-board. The producing capacity of their vast terri- 
tory is far in advance of the means of transportation. The 
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canals and railroads of the intermediate states are totally in- 
adequate to relieve the bursting granaries of an area which is 
widening year by year. The West needs additional outlets for 
its products, and the most natural highway by which foreign 
markets may be reached at the cheapest rate of transport is 
through the St. Lawrence. Prior to the introduction of railways, 
Canada saw the necessity for improving the navigation of that 
river for its own purposes, and, at great expense, completed a 
system of canals amongst the most magnificent in the world. By 
the treaty, the right to use these canals was granted to American 
vessels, and the Western grain depdts, Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
Detroit, were permitted to enter into direct trade with Europe. 
While the West had its rights thus enlarged, the special interests 
of the North-Eastern Stetes were partakers also of liberal con- 
cessions. By the convention of 1818, the United States govern- 
ment had renounced the liberty to take, dry, or cure fish, on or 
within three marine leagues of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, 
or harbours of Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, and certain districts of Newfoundland and 
Labrador. The colonists construed this to mean three marine 
leagues measured from headland to headland, not from the coast 
line, and were supported in this construction by the British 
government. The United States fishermen contended, however, 
for the right to fish in any of the many bays which indent the 
shores, so long as they kept three leagues from the shore. 
Drawing the line from headland to headland deprived them of a 
share in the most profitable fisheries. It was not always that 
this imaginary sea line was respected by the adventurous mari- 
ners who frequented these waters, and the many detentions and 
confiscations which resulted, were productive of much bad feel 
ing. Armed cruisers, both imperial and colonial, kept a strict 
look-out for delinquents, and the colonial authorities were not 
tardy in the infliction of penalties for trespasses upon their rights. 
Had this state of things continued much longer, it would un- 
doubtedly have led to serious international complications. But 
the treaty swept away all disabilities, and the fishing vessels of 
Maine and Massachusetts again swarmed in British waters, and 
pursued their calling undisturbed. The value of fish taken by 
them in the fisheries of the Gulf and in Canadian waters in- 
creased from $280,800 in 1854, to $1,265,700 in 1856. Their 
mackerel fishery increased from 250 vessels, manned by 2750 
men, and securmg a catch worth $850,000 in the two years 
prior to the treaty, to 600 vessels, employing 9000 men and 
securing $4,567,500, within the two years subsequent. The 
maritime provinces were not well pleased to see their monopoly 
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of a lucrative employment taken away, and very naturally 
grumbled at being forced to compete with daring and energetic 
intruders who had previously taken their chances outside their 
preserves; the more so, as the United States fishermen were 
backed up by bounties to the extent of four dollars per ton, while 
those of the provinces had no such assistance. Although the 
treaty was not applicable to the fisheries of Upper Canada, the 
vessels and fishermen of the United States were admitted to the 
waters and shores of Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Superior ; 
and in 1865 took $157,504 worth of fish therefrom, while not 
a single Canadian vessel entered United States waters for the 
purpose of fishing, as the Canadian lake fisheries are by far the 
best. In looking back at the general results of the treaty, it 
will be seen therefore, that it caused a vast expansion of a 
mutually profitable trade ; it opened to the Eastern States a 
field for employment exhaustless in riches and unlimited in ex- 
tent ; it granted the privilege of using six canals which Canadian 
industry had been taxed to build ; and brought into closer com- 
mercial relations two peoples, though living side by side, yet up 
to the time of the arrangement, knowing little, and caring less, 
for each other. While it is acknowledged that the relief it 
brought with it was opportune and suited to the circumstances, 
it is not by any means admitted that the prosperity of the pro- 
vinces will be seriously affected by its abrogation. At the time 
it went into operation, colonial trade was embarrassed, but with 
the recovery from a temporary disturbance came a new era. 
The Crimean war enhanced greatly the prices of Canadian pro- 
ducts, and thus contributed to the readjustment of business. 
The subsequent building of railways involved an expenditure 
within Canada alone of $120,000,000, so that more than one 
cause brought about the reaction, and more than one cause 
tended to its continuance. Before determining, therefore, that 
the commercial future of British America is at the mercy of the 
legislation of the United States, it would be well to compare 
the present with the past as regards the internal, as well as the 
external advancement of these colonies. 

In 1851 Canada had no railways in operation ; the ten years 
between 1850 and 1860, witnessed the construction of 2093 
miles ; Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have built over 300 
miles also, Five years ago there were only two coal mines being 
worked in Nova Scotia; now there are thirty. In 1850, only 
95,000 tons of coals were raised ; in 1865, the yield increased to 
653,854 tons. The gold product of 1865 was twenty-five per 
cent. over that of preceding years, the amount taken out in that 
year being equal to $460,000; the imports have risen from 
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$8,448,042 in 1862, to $14,381,662 in 1865; while there were 
exported $7,000,000 worth of her own productions—more in 
proportion than Canada ever sent out in one year. And this 
enterprising province now has 3898 vessels of a registered worth 
of $13,347,500 engaged in trade. The revenue of New Bruns- 
wick in 1850 was $416,348 ; by 1860 it had doubled. In one 
year $175,000 had been expended in building roads. The other 
provinces have advanced materially, every year exhibiting an 
increase of exports and imports. Newfoundland, with its 130,000 
people, of whom 30,000 are hardy sailors employed in the fisheries, 
has a revenue higher in proportion to the population than any 
of the British North American provinces. 

To make the contrast plainer it will be better to take the 
testimony of two witnesses who cannot be charged with bias. 
Lord Durham, in his report to the British Government on the 
state of the British North American provinces, said— 


“ By describing one side of the frontier and reversing the picture, 
the other would be described. On the American side all is activity 
and bustle But it is not in the difference between the large 
towns on the two sides, that we shall find the best evidence of our infe- 
riority. That painful but most undeniable truth is most manifest in 
the country districts through which the line of national separation 
passes for a distance of a thousand miles. There, on the side of both 
the Canadas and also of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a widely 
scattered population, poor and apparently unenterprising, though 
hardy and industrious, separated from each other by tracts of inter- 
vening forests, without towns or markets, almost without roads, living 
in mean houses, drawing little more than a rude subsistence from ill- 
cultivated land, and seemingly incapable of improving their condition, 
present the most instructive contrast to their enterprising and thrifty 
neighbours on the American side.” 


Keeping this fact in view, let us contemplate the change, as 
related in Mr. Derby’s Report on the Reciprocity Treaty made 
to the Secretary of the United States Treasury, that has 
occurred since. 


“ From 1851 to 1861 the population of Canada has increased more 
rapidly than the population of the Union. .. . . The rate of increase 
in all the provinces was nearly equal to that of the Union In 
the fifteen years from 1851 to 1865, the whole exports and imports of 
Canada rose from $35,000,000 to $87,000,000. Her revenue rose also 
from $3,500,000 to $10,500,000. Between 1851 and 1865, her im- 
proved land increased from 7,307,950 acres to 10,855,854, or 49 per 
cent. ; the value of the same from $263,516,000 to $466,675,780. The 
wheat crop, which exceeds that of Illinois and of each of our states, 
rose from 15,756,493 bushels to 27,274,779, or 78 per cent. The oat 
crop, larger than that of New York, the leading state of our Union, 
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rose from 20,369,247 bushels to 38,772,170, or 91 per cent. During 
the same period the value of the lumber rose from an average of $7 
to $10 per M.; and in the interval between 1851 and 1863, her 
exports of lumber rose from $5,085,628, of which but 23 per cent. 
reached the United States, to a total of $12,264,178 

1851 to 1861 she has increased her miles of railway from twelve to 
nineteen hundred miles; she has increased her wheat and oat crops, 
her wool, the value of her forests, and wealth more than we have, 
although she is naturally inferior in climate, soil, and position.” 


But while the unwearying industry and praiseworthy self- 
reliance of the British provinces have borne fruit in a prosperity 
wonderful, compared even with the world’s wonder, that of the 
United States, they have awakened “envy—the vice of repub- 
lics.” Those struggling and much-despised colonists have emerged 
from their mountains of snow and masses of ice; from being 
objects of pity have attained the lofty position of rivals. 
Canada has been striving fairly to make her canals and 
railways attract the trade of the West. In so doing she has 
undermined the monopoly enjoyed by the canalling and forward- 
ing interests of Buffalo and New York, and from this source 
came the first complaints against the Reciprocity Treaty. The 
outcry was that Canada was making “fruitless but persistent 
efforts to direct the trade of the Western States from the natural 
channels it had already formed.” The aggrieved interests were 
powerful and active. The advocates of protection duties seized 
the opportunity to swell the chorus that the States had the worst 
of the bargain, until at length the combination of forces has suc- 
ceeded in bringing to an end an agreement which had done so 
much for commerce, and substituted therefor a system of duties 
based on the exploded fallacies of protection. No complaint 
was urged against the maritime provinces: Canada has been 
the alleged transgressor. But the charges against Canada were 
coupled with objections which, according to the protectionist 
theories, proved the impolicy of reciprocity. Prior to the treaty, 
the exports from the States to Canada exceeded the imports 
thence, but in 1860 this was reversed, and since that time the 
balance of trade has been against the States. The exports to 
that province fell from $20,883,241 in 1856, to $12,842,596 in 
1862, though they again rose in 1865 to $19,589,055. This 
decline in exports is attributed to several causes. It is alleged 
that heavy duties were imposed by Canada upon many of the 
articles the States had to sell; that discriminating tolls and 
duties were laid upon their merchants and forwarders ; that the 
method of levying duties on merchandize of foreign origin 
has been for the avowed purpose of checking the trade of New 
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York and Boston; and that the whole policy of Canada is 
avowedly restrictive and adverse to the interests of the United 
States. On the other hand the Canadians allege that the increase 
of these duties was not for the purpose of discriminating against 
the States, but was imposed by financial necessities, as British 
manufacturers were subjected to the same burdens; that if they 
have raised their tariff, they have not reached anything like the 
height of the United States tariff, which latter has mounted 
fully twenty-five per cent. over that of 1854; that the method 
of levying duties on foreign merchandize is precisely similar to 
that of the United States as regards goods generally ; and that 
the policy of Canada has been liberal and calculated rather to 
attract than to force trade. The progress of the discussion has 
brought out three classes of opponents to the treaty in the States. 
Those whose interests were directly injured by it, and who 
contend that Canada has violated its spirit ; those who looked 
upon it in the light of a political failure, separating more widely 
rather than bringing together the two countries, and who urge 
that its continuance is necessary to the existence of the pro- 
vinces, at the same time viewing its abrogation as a sort of 
chastisement for the colonial aversion to annexation ; and those, 
generally, who advocate a system of high protective duties. 
With faint hope of overcoming such an union of opposing forces, 
but anxious to give evidence of their desire to establish inter- 
national trade on a satisfactory basis, the provinces sent Com- 
missioners to Washington to negotiate for the continuance of 
the Treaty. In connexion with Sir Frederick Bruce, the British 
Minister, the Commissioners laid the subject of their mission 
before the United States Government. Mr. McCulloch, the able 
Secretary of the Treasury, without any inclination to interfere 
with the freedom of trade, felt called upon to consider first the 
requirements of the revenue, but it was intimated that while a 
continuance of the treaty was out of the question, some arrange- 
ment might be made by legislation that would prove equitable. 
The Commissioners appeared before the Congressional Committee 
of Ways and Means, and after a lengthy discussion found that 
the demands of the Committee were so extravagant, according 
to provincial ideas, that it would be useless to negotiate further. 
While acknowledging the advantage of the treaty, the Commis- 
sioners would not admit its necessity to the provinces; and 
regarding the subordination of colonial legislation, in the matter 
of excise duties, to that of the United States, as too great a 
sacrifice for a very uncertain benefit, returned home to announce 
the failure of their mission. The firm stand taken in resistance 
to dictatorial arrogance, was fully approved of by the people of 
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the provinces, and with a unanimity which must have astonished 
those in the United States who fancied they had got their neigh- 
bours “on the hip.” - From Lake Huron to the Atlantic, the 
result was accepted with calmness, if not with satisfaction, and 
the local press went earnestly to work to prepare the merchant, 
the farmer, and the mechanic for a new order of things. The 
wisdom of confederation became apparent to those who before 
had looked upon that scheme with coldness ; and the provinces 
now feel that they are no longer isolated settlements, but 
vigorous communities having interests in common which make 
the prosperity of one the prosperity of all. They know more of 
each other now, and the instincts of a common nationality urge 
them to provide against a common danger. Times have changed 
since they appeared first at Washington to solicit reciprocity in 
trade. Then they were weak and poor; now they are vigorous 
and well to do. Then they were insignificant and spiritless ; 
now they feel that their country has a splendid destiny, and they 
are ready to lay a bold hand on the commerce of more than one 
continent. 

But let us look more closely at the principal branches of 
the colonial trade likely to be affected’ by the infliction of vexa- 
tious duties on the part of the United States. At the time the 
treaty was made the United States tariff on the articles mentioned 
in the treaty was on animals, butter, pork, fish, eggs, pelts, 
wheat, flour, barley, oats, rye and corn, vegetables, fruits, lumber, 
and timber, 20 per cent.; wool, clover, and coal, 30 per cent. 
Subsequently the rates were raised on coal, tobacco, and wool. 
The Committee on Ways and Means, on the expiration of the 
treaty, proposed to increase the duties as follows :—Salmon, $2; 
mackerel, $1; herrings, 50 cents; all other pickled fish, $1 per 
barrel ; coal, 50 cents per ton ; timber, one half cent per cubic foot, 
to $2 per 1000 feet, according to variety ; lumber, one quarter cent 
per cubic foot to $2 per 100 feet, according to variety ; animals, 20 
per cent. ; barley, 10 cents per bushel ; beef, 1 cent per pound ; 
corn, 10 cents per bushel; wheat, 20 cents per bushel, &c. But 
the House of Representatives rejected the report of the Com- 
mittee on the ground that the proposed increase was not high 
enough to afford protection to home industry. With this object, 
therefore, a scale of duties was insisted upon, which satisfied the 
advocates of “ protective policy :"—Lumber, three quarter cent per 
cubic foot to $3 per 1000 feet; stone, 35 per cent.; animals, 
30 per cent, ; barley, 25 cents per bushel ; wool, 10 to 25 cents per 
pound, &c.; but the latest advices are to the effect that no Act 
has been yet passed on the subject. The staples of the provinces 
are grain, breadstuffs, lumber, wool, coal, and fish. As to the 
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grain trade, Canada will be a loser. The treaty gave to her a 
home market, in which no large risks were run, and in which 
money was turned over very rapidly. But this branch of trade 
has curious features. In 1863 Canada imported from the States 
5,338,095 bushels of wheat, and exported thither only 3,850,000 
bushels, while its export to foreign countries was 8,969,304 
bushels. A great deal of the wheat imported was exported as 
flour. Now, the maritime provinces in 1863 imported from the 
States 3,615,232 bushels, nearly the amount sent by Canada to 
the States. Nova Scotia alone, in 1865, received 2,520,819 
dollars worth of flour from the States for home consumption ; so 
that if an intercolonial trade, hitherto neglected, can be built up, 
the loss of the United States market will be to a great extent 
repaired. Canada has the advantage, likewise, of having her 
flour 800 miles nearer to the lower ports than the United 
States, if the latter relied on the Western product. It is ex- 
pected that a great deal of Canadian wheat will find its way 
across the lines, as its superior quality makes it acceptable to 
the wealthier classes. It should be considered that, owing to 
the ravages of the midge and the weevil, the Canadian farmer 
has been compelled to depend less on his wheat crop, and re- 
peated losses have driven him to devote more attention to the 
breeding of cattle and the raising of the more hardy cereals, such 
as barley. Of barley and rye Canada sold to the States 
$4,500,000 worth in one year, and imported from thence $900,000 
worth, while Indian corn was imported to the value of about 
a million. The Canadian barley is far superior to that produced 
in the States, and it remains to be seen whether a duty of 25 
cents per bushel will keep it out, as it costs about 40 cents a 
bushel to transport it from the Mississippi to Buffalo, the point 
of competition. It is probable that the additional tax will be 
paid by the brewers of New York and Philadelphia. As a set-off 
to any loss in the grain trade, there will be the profit accruing to 
Canada from becoming its own carrier. Instead of sending 
wheat and flour to New York and to Portland, to be distributed 
thence to Europe and the lower provinces, it will go in 
Canadian bottoms by the St. Lawrence route. The lumber trade 
possesses within itself the guarantee of continuance. The prin- 
cipal export is to Great Britain. In 1865 Canada exported 
products of the forest to the value of $14,283,207, of which 
$8,996,355 went to Great Britain, and $5,008,746 to the United 
States. Nova Scotia in 1862 exported $611,725, and New 
Brunswick $2,810,188, the latter province sending most of her 
lumber to foreign parts. The exhaustion of the supply of lumber 
in the States must render them in time dependent on the yield 
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of the Canadian forests. It is estimated that there is, in this 
province alone, 287,000 square miles of pine forest and valuable 
wood on which to draw. The Western States, with their wide 
treeless prairies, cannot much longer have their wants supplied 
by the lumber of Michigan, nor can the Middle and Eastern 
States remain at the mercy of the Maine lumbermen, and must, 
despite of a high duty, purchase where the article is to be got. 
The manufacture of wool in the United States consumed 
152,000,000 of pounds in 1864, nearly half of which was im- 
ported. Of the amount imported in 1865, Canada supplied 
$1,351,722 worth. In 1860, $15,000,000 of worsteds were im- 
ported by the States, principally from England. The Canadian 
wool has been found equal to the best English lustre wool, and 
far superior to any that can be produced in the States. So they 
must purchase somewhere, as the home supply is wholly inade- 
quate to the demand, both in respect to quantity and quality. 
The wool going in free under the treaty has been of great assist- 
ance to their manufacturers, and its partial exclusion, if it can be 
excluded at all, will force the Canadians to manufacture and send 
woollen goods into the States. The Canadian woollen manufac- 
turers are rapidly increasing, and New York merchants found it 
profitable last year to import woollens from Montreal, and that, 
too, after paying high duties, and suffering from exchange being 
against them. The Nova Scotians know that their bituminous 
coal can be laid down in the Atlantic cities at a price much 
lower than it can be brought from the United States coal dis- 
tricts, and a duty of $2 a ton will not exclude what can stand a 
$3 duty. The gasworks and factories of the Eastern States 
require this description of coal to heat their furnaces, so that an 
additional tax will only render their manufactures less able to 
compete with those of foreigners, without being prohibitory, and 
will bring into the harbours of Nova Scotia the Atlantic steamers 
that have been wont to coal at Boston and New York. The 
duties imposed on fish cannot injure the maritime provinces to a 
great extent. The exclusion of United States fishermen from a 
valuable fishing ground will go far to reconcile them to the loss 
of the treaty, as they can find a ready sale in foreign countries 
for all the fish they can catch. They rely upon the enterprise of 
their own people to extend sales in the direction of the West 
Indies, Mexico, and South America. Last year Nova Scotia 
exported to foreign countries over $3,000,000 worth of fish ; and 
the trade of New Brunswick with the United States in this 
article is now nearly equalled by its trade with the West Indies. 
Newfoundland has ‘its greatest source of wealth in the fisheries, 
but its total exports to the States amounted only to $238,645, 
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while it imported thence $1,728,985 worth of articles, which 
could nearly all be advantageously supplied from Canada. To 
counteract the policy of the United States, the provinces have sent 
out commissioners to the West Indies and to Brazil, seeking to 
substitute new markets for that from which it seems to be deter- 
mined to exclude them; and so far the prospects are en- 
couraging. 

Inaddition to this, they contemplate a readjustment of their 
tariffs so as to make their country the cheapest to live in, 
and the most attractive to foreign labour and foreign capital. 
No retaliatory measures are threatened. The disposition is to 
throw off every shackle that fettered trade. It is thought, there- 
fore, and with good reason, that the disturbance of colonial trade 
will be but temporary. Even taking it for granted that a high 
protective tariff will be efficacious in sealing up the United 
States against the staples of the provinces, the colonists can look 
confidently to the establishment of an intercolonial trade, and a 
direct foreign trade, which shall make up for all that they have 
lost, and relieve them from the embarrassments of a supposed 
dependency.* 

The political consequences of the abrogation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty are worthy of serious consideration, No doubt the adop- 
tion of the treaty by the United States was owing in a great 
degree to their expectation that a reciprocal interchange of pro- 
ducts would cause such a mingling of interests as to lead the 
British provinces to regard their prosperity as inextricably bound 
up with the fate of the great Republic. It is now seen that the 
desired effect has not been produced. On the contrary, the two 
countries are as distinct as ever, and we are not surprised to read 
in what may be considered a state paper, a paragraph devoted 
to the question, “Can the provinces be coerced into annexa- 
tion?” Mr. Derby is certainly plain-spoken. “There are,” he 
remarks, “gentlemen of intelligence, and} possibly some states- 
men, who think it will be politic to allow the treaty to 
expire without any efforts or arrangements for renewal, who 
predict that in such case the provinces will range themselves 
under our banner, and seek admission into the Union.” 
Canada, with its 1000 miles of frontier, would be a valuable 
-acquisition to them now, when they are attempting to wall 





* The maritime provinces will take Canadian flour, and will send in return 
coal and fish, without needing the United States merchants to act as middlemen. 
Instead of sending provincial lumber, grain, and fish to New York, to be 
thence exported by United States shippers to Brazil, Cuba, the West Indies, 
Hayti, Australia, Peru, and Africa, the colonist will henceforth have a greater 

. share of the profits of the products of his own country. 
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themselves in by the imposition of protective duties. Canada 
and the lower provinces may become the distributing depdt for 
foreign goods over the whole Continent. If Canada went into 
the Union, the other provinces, and the vast Red River territory, 
could not long resist the pressure. And were Britain to lose her 
foot-hold in America, a non-intercourse policy, such’ as that advo- 
cated in the United States Senate by Senator Chandler, ex- 
tending from the Rio Grande to Labrador, would carry with it 
serious consequences to British commerce. 

It would seem that England’s course in this juncture is marked 
out plain enough. Is it well to follow the advice of that school 
of political economists who would place her vast commerce—her 
very life blood—at the mercy of foreign nations? Who would 
sacrifice the advantages gained by a lavish expenditure of blood 
and treasure on the altar of speculative theory? Who would 
rely for freedom from attack on national amiability rather than 
on national strength? Jurists have worked out a code of inter- 
national law, but their maxims, though admitted to be true and 
right, are not always acted on. So colonial emancipators may 
lay down general principles, and issue economic promises to pay, 
but their principles are too general to: beget implicit confidence 
in their prophesied effects, and their. promises are’ without 
guarantee. It surely is not politic for England to alienate her: 
friends on the North. American continent by: leaving them to 
drift about at the mercy of ‘chance. It is admitted on both 
‘sides of the Atlantic that the existing relations between the 
mother country and those American dependencies must sooner 
or later undergo some change. When that change shall take 
place, or what shall be its nature, are questions yet to be decided. 
The decision may rest with the parties immediately interested ; 
perhaps it may be taken out of their hands. The tie so provo- 
cative of wrath on the part of Colonial emancipators has lost 
the character of a Gordian knot. Its intricacy and firmness are no 
longer a challenge to ingenuity. No oracle need be consulted 
as to the secret of its undoing, as all that is required is to destroy 
the mutual affection which keeps the line “taut,” and there will 
be plenty of willing hands to cast off the shore ends. The writer 
does not propose to deal with those who advocate an immediate 
and total separation as being for the best interests of both parties, 
and have sufficient faith in their own logic to render them easy 
as to the consequences. However disinclined to admit the 
soundness of their arguments, we must accord them that respect 
which earnestness based on honesty of purpose commands. But, 
on the other hand, ‘there are those who go half way with both 
sides in this discussion, not professedly for any great length of 
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time, but openly enough and sufficiently long to earn the cordial 
dislike of all really in earnest. This Ishmaelitish class has its 
representatives in the press and in Parliament. Their ability is 
indisputable ; their influence not to be despised. Their seeming 
impartiality in the distribution of favours, and their sprightly 
readiness to break a lance with all comers, renders their specious 
logic and plausible statements all the more invidious and fraught 
with all the greater danger to those who adopt opinions second- 
hand on subjects not sufficiently interesting to induce personal 
investigation. What British Americans want is simply fair play. 
They have no desire to appear every other day at the bar of 
public opinion to answer charges that are without foundation, 
and at the same time do not wish that judgment should be taken 
against them by default. The majority of them view the existing 
connexion as mutually beneficial and worthy of preservation. They 
have a dislike to absorption in the American Republic; and the 
circumstances in which they are placed, as well as the recol- 
lection of what they have endured to preserve their alle- 
giance, naturally prompt them to look across the ocean for 
some recognition of their steadiness of purpose. They find very 
little satisfaction in the dictatorial utterances, and still less 
in the scoldings that come from this side of the water. It is 
not unfair for them to ask that those who assume to lead public 
opinion in the mother country should avoid misstating facts, 
whether intentionally or through ignorance, and guard against 
becoming uncharitable when they should be quiet. Lack of 
correct information can no longer be pleaded as an excuse for 
departure from truth, as the means of supplying it are available. 
Such books as that of Mr. Russell, the Z'vmes’ correspondent, 
on “Canada, its Defences, Condition, and Resources,” are well 
calculated to dispel those illusions which have led so many 
Englishmen to lavish their compliments on the United States 
and their satire on the British American provinces. Compa- 
risons have been made to the prejudice of these colonies, and 
forcible lectures are still read to them on their want of energy, 
their mercenary spirit, their hysterical lip-loyalty, and their 
inclination to sponge on the imperial exchequer ; the weak places 
in their armour are gloated over and pointed out to the world ; 
and ready writers exercise themselves wonderfully to prove that 
the provinces are wholly incapable of defence. It is not difficult 
to ridicule hearty expressions of attachment, nor does it require 
great cleverness to fling off the words lip-loyalty. Those who 
so glibly utter the reproach forget what it is they are striking at. 
The citizen of the United States has a flag of his own, and a 
nationality of his own, but the provincialist has ever had to look 
abroad for his, British policy isolated the colonies to prevent 
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their absorption in the Republic, and in so doing stunted the 
growth of a native national sentiment. The American revolu- 
tion drove into the Royal provinces those who wished to preserve 
their allegiance to Britain, and the exiles carried with them the 
recollection of injuries and losses endured for a cause which they; 
foolishly or wisely, deemed worthy of the sacrifice. They gave 
up houses, lands, kindred, and the associations of youth, and ex- 
changed comfort and ease for the dangers and hardships of an 
inhospitable wilderness. The chivalrous.sense of honour which 
rendered them exiles was imparted to their children. Loyalty 
to Britain became to them a synonym for connexion with the 
mother-land and non-adherence to the Republic. When Eng- 
lishmen, therefore, undertake to cast reflection on a loyalty that’ 
has so frequently proved itself a reality, they should first consider 
what the British American means when he makes boast of his 
“loyalty.” Now that British America has become prosperous 
and united, and the traditions of the past are gradually losing 
their hold on the imaginations of a new generation, that senti- 
ment which so long found an outlet in declamation over the 
glories of the motherland, will draw a more natural nourishment 
from native sources. It remains to be seen what shall take its place, 
and whether the doling out of so much gratitude for so much 
benefit received will be more acceptable to English critics than 
the hereditary romantic attachment which allowed no danger, 
no loss, no neglect to sully its purity. Notwithstanding the 
assertion that Canada is incapable of defence, the very same 
persons who give it currency are: among the first to charge the 
colonists with an unwillingness to sink in fortifications the money 
they need to open up roads and deepen their canals. Although 
the provinces have more men in training in proportion to their 
population than England, and that too in a country where the 
duty of a volunteer partakes little of the nature of play, they are 
sneered at for not preparing to defend themselves. What is the fact? 
Military schools have been established in the provinces under 
the superintendence of officers of the regular army, and last fall 
Colonel McDougall inspected in camp, at Montreal, 2000 gra- 
duates who formed, according to his acknowledgment, as fine bat- 
talions, both in respect to physique and drill, as he, with all his ex- 
perience, had ever seen. Throughout all the provinces the volun- 
teers are regularly drilled by sergeants of the regular army in the 
pay of the colonists. But it may be asked, Can the fighting mate- 
rial be furnished? It is not necessary to call the roll of British 
Americans who have done battle for Britain in all parts of the 
world, to point to Williams of Kars, or Inglis of Lucknow, or 
young Dunn, who bore off the Victoria Cross from the bravest 
[Vol. LXXXVI. No. CLXX.]—New Senizs, Vol. XXX. No. II. EE 
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of the immortal “six hundred,” or young Reade, who, though a 
surgeon, won the same token of heroism at Delhi, or the many 
others who have died under the Red cross. Look back to the 
time when Maine called out her militia to settle the boun- 
dary question by force, and New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
sprang to arms with but a regiment or two of British troops to 
assist them in rolling back the tide of invasion. In 1812, did 
any of the provinces quail? or did those 1000 raw French Ca- 
nadian militia under De Salaberry, when they defeated 7000 
United States infantry at Chateauguay, show themselves defi- 
cient in bravery? At the time of the Trent affair, was there a 
display of timidity? At two o'clock in the morning of the eighth 
of March, 1866, a call was made by telegraph from the Canadian 
capital for 10,000 men to line the frontier, as an attack by 
American Fenians was apprehended ; by night that number of 
thoroughly equipped and well-drilled volunteers were at their 
respective head-quarters. Stores and factories were emptied and 
farm houses deserted, and Canada, from Sarnia to Quebec, wore 
the appearance of a vast military encampment. Were double 
the number required, they could have been had on the same 
notice. And this is the Canada that has been so often scolded 
for not showing, according to the notions of British writers and 
British speakers, a willingness to defend itself ! 

It has been said that the provinces are mercenary and dis- 
posed to shirk taxation, but it is evident that the imposition of 
high taxes would be a deadly blow to their future prospects. 
They wish not only to retain therein our population, but to be 
able to offer inducements to emigrants; and now that the 
United States have been compelled to submit to an oppressive 
load, there is hope that the tide of emigration will turn in 
favour of the provinces. Their best defence, after all, is 
population. With an increase in the number of inhabitants 
will arise an increase of wants, and capital will follow in the 
train. The Republicans are determined, if they cannot 
totally exclude British manufactures, to make British capital 
invested in the States pay a share of their war debt. Massa- 
chusetts has imposed a tax of four per cent. upon the receipts 
for premiums of all foreign insurance companies doing business 
in that State. The State of New York passed an act whereby 
her foreign bondholders would be compelled to take their in- 
terest in United States currency when one dollar in gold was 
worth two dollars and a half in currency. The Supreme Court 
of this State has lately decided, under the Legal Tender Act, 
that a promise to pay in gold or silver dollars is fulfilled by a 
payment in “ greenbacks” without the discount. British capital 
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has been lavished on the United States. It has built their 
railways and canals, and sustained their different State govern- 
ments; while, strange to say, American capital has sought in- 
vestment in the British provinces. The collieries of Nova Scotia, 
the gold mines of Nova Scotia and Canada, the copper mines of 
Canada, Upper and Lower, and the Upper Canadian oil wells 
are all for the most part in operation through capital invested 
in them by citizens of the United States. It is the best policy, 
therefore, for Canada to keep down taxation, and Canadian 
statesmen are wise in their generation in paying little heed to 
those who would urge them into spending their strength for nought. 

But the cavils and scoffs, though based on fallacies, of those 
who have taken on themselves to lecture the provinces for alleged 
shortcomings, are productive of injurious consequences. A 
young country is particularly sensitive to outside criticism, 
and the fact of being a dependent, although but in name, does 
not blunt the edge of harshly-worded rebuke. Even the 
United States smarted under the attacks of a foreign press, 
so that the British American may be excused if he displays 
somewhat of a similar weakness. It is easy to laugh at him 
when with pardonable vanity he examines English opinion for 
some word of encouragement, some tribute to his industry and 
his endurance. The boy who leaves the home of his childhood 
in search of fortune, looks forward with eagerness to the day 
when he can return laden with the fruits of his labour; and, 
when he has secured the reward of industry, exhibits it nowhere 
with so much pride as at the old homestead. The emigrant in 
the backwoods feels a strange pleasure in writing “home,” as he 
continues through life to call the land of his birth, the history of 
his struggles and his success. It may be a mere sentiment, 
utterly ridiculous in the eyes of the philosophic economist, but it 
is human nature. It is not difficult, therefore, to imagine the 
feelings of the British American as he thinks of his precarious 
position in the American contivent ; of the power of the Republic 
that well nigh overshadows his country with its greatness ; of the 
strong inducements held out to ambition across the lines ; of the 
mingling of interests that makes him a participator in the mis- 
fortunes of his republican neighbours, if not an equal sharer in 
their prosperity ; and then reads in the columns of acknowledged 
organs of public opinion what they say in England of hiinself 
and his home. Far away from the motherland, three thousand 
miles across the sea and a thousand miles inland, the Canadian 
tries to sift from the metropolitan press the real sentiments of 
the English people; and, within sight of the stars and stripes, 
peruses British journals and British reviews (not those of the 
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United States) in which threats, ridicule, unfair comparisons, 
and even contemptuous disdain mark the passages that bear on 
his case. He may well ask, What is the object of such a mode 
of attack ? Were British America convinced that Britain desired 
au immediate separation, objection from abroad would be silenced, 
however impolitic the step might be considered. But British 
America wants time. It is not ready to stand alone, as that 
system of colonial rule which divided the provinces and dis- 
couraged intercommunication, has produced effects which cannot 
be got over at once. Besides, the locking in of Canada from the 
sea by Lord Ashburton, which, according to Mr. Russell, “ weak- 
ened Canada at its weakest point, and conferred most signal 
advantages on the only enemy it had to fear,” and further, “ bit 
into the substance of the provinces, and at the same time cut 
the vein of communication with the sea for five long winter 
months,” must, for some time at least, prove a tremendous dis- 
advantage. But it is quite possible that a premature dissolution 
of the connexion may be forced on, and it is within the bounds 
of probability that the separation may be associated with bitter 
feelings ; that wounded pride and rejected affection may smother 
the recollections of former benefits and sympathy. No British 
American wishes that it should be so; surely no patriotic 
Englishman desires it. 
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Researches into the History of the British Dog, from Ancient 
Laws, Charters, and Historical Records. With original 
Anecdotes and Illustrations of the Nature and Altri- 
butes of the Dog, from the Poets and Prose Writers of 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times. By Grorce R. 
JESSE. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Hardwicke. 1866. 


[’ is no very easy matter in the present day to write anything 

particularly new or original upon the character of the dog. 
So many authors, some of them of the very highest rank, have 
treated in prose or verse of the good qualities of the peculiar 
friend of man, that there is little left for their successors to do, 
except to gather up their scattered fragments into a more or less 
connected whole. This is exactly what Mr. Jesse has attempted, 
with the addition of a series of notices of the customs of our an- 
cestors in connexion with the employment of dogs, and if many 
of the sections of his work appear a little disjointed, we must 
accept the apology for its “ rugged form” put forth in his preface, 
and thank him for the great mass of information on an interest- 
ing subject which he has brought together in these volumes. 

The old proverb, “ Love me, love my dog,” might certainly be 
adopted in its most literal sense by Mr. Jesse as his motto, 
although perhaps he would widen its acceptation, for the whole 
tendency of his book is towards the promulgation of a most 
extensive system of philocyny, if we may coin such an expres- 
sion. Like Byron and several other writers, Mr. Jesse seems to 
think that if the Christian injunction to love one’s neighbour as 
one’s self, is to be observed, still more ought we to love our 
neighbour’s dog. He recommends us to “take the dog in the 
aggregate, weigh him against ourselves in moral qualities, 
such as patience, trustfulness, unselfishness” (which are un- 
doubtedly among the highest of neighbourly qualities), and 
adds, “ How frequently the brute is our superior!” Indeed, 
when we look at the long list of virtues and good qualities of a 
humbler rank given by our author as pertaining to the dog (vol. 
1, p. 92), we can find comfort under our own shortcomings only 
by the consideration, that as the whole of these virtues pro- 
bably were never concentrated in a single dog,so we may hope that 
some of them at least are possessed by most men, and that all 
are manifested more or less by the human race in general. 

And certainly, if people ever did follow a moral example any- 
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where, except in pious tracts and temperance novels, there can 
be no doubt that many points in dog-life, duly pondered over, 
might have some effect in the improvement of human nature ; 
but the misfortune is, that those who stand most in need of such 
improvement would be the last to see the conduct of their 
canine instructors in its proper light. And it must be con- 
fessed that to look upon one’s house dog in the light of a per- 
petual, though dumb, moral lecturer, would in course of time 
become rather a nuisance. 

But, in truth, if we were to seek for examples of unfailing 
love and devotion, of unshakeable faithfulness to trust, of strict 
and unswerving attention to duty, where should we find these 
qualities at least exhibited in such perfection as by dogs; and 
when we add to these the courage which these creatures will 
display in defence of their master’s person or property, the 
generosity of their disposition in most cases, and their general 
companionable qualities, there is little to surprise us in the fact, 
that most men who are worth anything are fond of dogs, and 
that some who, like Byron, have tried the world, and found it 
full of hollowness, vanity, and vexation of spirit, should adopt a 
cynical view of human nature and magnify canine virtue at the 
expense of their own species. Nay, Burns, according to Mr. 
Duncan, as quoted by our author, places the dog on a higher 
pinnacle than that of a mere teacher of heathen virtues :— 


“Man,” said he, “is the god of the dog. He knows no other, he 
can understand no other; and see how he worships him! with what 
reverence he crouches at his feet, with what love he fawns upon him, 
with what dependence he looks up to him, and with what cheerful 
alacrity he obeys him! His whole soul is wrapped up in his god; all 
the powers and faculties of his nature are devoted to his service, and 
these powers and faculties are ennobled by the intercourse. Divines 
tell us that it ought to be just so with the Christian; but the dog 
puts the Christian to shame.” 


Burns naturally knew much of dog-nature, especially as pre- 
sented by the Scotch colley, one of the most intelligent and 
faithful of the canine race, and his portrait of Luath, in “The 
Twa Dogs,” is as perfect as either pen or pencil could make it. 
Burns also, like many other poets, expressed his indignation at 
the treatment which the dog so frequently meets with at the 
hands of a cruel or merely thoughtless master, and this feeling 
appears to have inspired Mr. Jesse to produce the work now 
before us ; the character of the dog, and the services which he 
renders to man, being repeatedly contrasted with the bullying 
he receives, and the frequent neglect with which he is treated 
when old age impairs his powers. 

“The attributes of the dog,” says Mr. Jesse, “show his 
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possession of an extent of mind which is little suspected by 
the unreflective,” and to prove this, he gives a list of these 
attributes, extending over a page and a half of small print and 
double columns. These qualities are illustrated by a long series 
of anecdotes, from which we may extract a few. 

A curious example of the reasoning power of a dog is shown in 
the following story, given by Mr. Jesse from the recital of a lady 
who witnessed the facts :— 


“ Below our house at Pembury, was a valley, in which were many 
hares, and in the neighbourhood was kept a pack of harriers. A 
favourite dog of ours, named Ness, a large, rough bull-terrier, used to 
lie on the lawn in front of the house, keeping watch all around, 
glancing occasionally into the windows to observe my motions, as 
he was always the companion of my walks. One morning I saw a 
hare run up the hill, and the ery of the harriers, as they followed on 
her track, was heard in the valley. Ness, too, saw poor puss, started 
up, seized her, and brought her in his mouth to me. I patted and 
congratulated him, and showed the hare to my father, who said 
Ness and I had done a very unsportsmanlike deed, of which we 
should soon hear more. So we did, for the pack rushed upon the 
lawn in full chorus on the scent, with the men after them, to the 
porch, where my father met them, gave them the hare, and expressed 
his regret that his dog had spoiled their sport; at the same time 
telling them that he valued his dog highly, but if the same thing 
vceurred again, they should always have the hare. Ness stood by 
growling, and appearing much displeased. This was repeated several 
times. Ness always brought the hare to me in the house, and [ 
always caressed and praised him, but was obliged, by my father’s 
orders, to give it to the huntsmen whenever they traced it to the 
house; Ness invariably testifying his total disapprobation of the 
whole proceeding. 

“One day he came to the window where I sat, but not, as usual, 
with a gladsome bark did he claim my notice. He capered, wagged 
his tail, grinned; by every silent means entreating me to come to 
him. I went, and still in perfect silence, but with great appearance 
of joy and fun, he bounded before me to a thick Portugal laurel about 
fifty yards from the house, and then stood looking eagerly into it. I 
looked too, and there lay the dead hare, the hounds being as yet in 
the valley. Ness would not touch it, but rejoiced exceedingly, as I 
took it up and carried it: he then resumed his usual station, to watch. 
I watched, too, from a window, and thence I saw the hounds come up 
on the scent to the Portugal laurel; there they were, of course, at 
fault. Ness barked aloud, rejoiced, capered, all but said, ‘ You are 
foiled now; I have outwitted you at last!’ And sohe had. They 
did not come to the house for that hare.’’—Vol. i. pp. 98, 99. 


An instance ofan almost equal exertion of intellect, also in a 
sporting direction, is cited by Mr. Jesse from the “ Sporting 
Magazine :”— 
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“A dog which some years ago was at the White Hart Inn at 
Salisbury took his daily walk round the canal surrounding the close, 
in search of minnows, which he seized with wonderful avidity. When 
few or none were visible, he scratched up the gravel for a considerable 
extent, and then patiently took his station till some unfortunate 
gudgeon came in sight, on whom he pounced with all the ferocity of a 
hawk, secure of its prey.” —Vol. i. p. 160. 


A small Scotch terrier belonging to an officer of the Bombay 
army invented a singular and ingenious method of killing 
snakes. “He seized the reptiles by their tails, and ran off 
amongst stones, dashing their heads against the same, preventing 
them from turning round by the speed at which he ran.” 

Among the most remarkable examples of the sagacity of the 
dog, perhaps the most striking are those in which the animal 
shows a sense of the danger involved in occurrences which could 
hardly affect himself, and of which he certainly could have no 
‘experience. A good example of this is to be found related in 
Mr. Jesse’s book (vol. i. p. 120) from an original source, the 
subject of it being described as “a most faithful, favourite, black, 
curly-coated retriever.” The narrative is as follows :— 


“One day Charles was riding his pony, being very poorly at the 
time, and from weakness fell, when the dear old dog caught the pony 
by the bridle and held it quite still until he found his master could 
release his foot from the stirrup. No one was within hearing, so in 
all probability if he had not been watched by his faithful attendant 
the pony would have galloped on, dragging the master with his foot 
caught in the stirrup, and a serious accident must have ensued.” 


In other cases we find dogs saving their masters or members 
of the family from death by fire, although in general we might 
suppose that the destructive power of fire would be far beyond 
their comprehension. In illustration of this Mr. Jesse quotes a 
passage from Sir Walter Scott’s diary, in which is described the 
preservation of Lord Forbes by his dog, after the fire had reached 
his bedroom. A striking instance of this is also related by Mr. 
Jesse, with regard to a large rough Scotch terrier, named Bolt, 
who saved a servant-girl from being burnt, although from the 
description of the incident her danger could not, one would 
suppose, have been very manifest to him. 


“ As well as I remember, the girl was staying up much later than 
usual, baking bread ; whilst sitting opposite the fire she fell asleep 
and her dress ignited, but being a woollen one it did not blaze. The 
fire was of peat, and in a grate. The girl’s dress must have been 
smouldering for some time before Bolt was able to rouse his master, 
who was asleep ; he always slept at the foot of his master’s bed, but 
as my brother usually kept the door open, he could roam about the 
house as he wished. He succeeded in waking his master by running 
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up and down the stairs from the kitchen to his room, and jumping on 
and off his bed, each time he did so pulling at the bed-clothes. 

“When my brother awoke he lay quiet for some minutes wondering 
what could be the matter with the dog, who was then sitting on the 
ground looking up into his face, and appeared in such a state of ex- 
citement that, thinking something must be wrong, he got up. Then 
Bolt became quite quiet, and sat at the door wagging his tail. When 
his master went out on the stairs, he, as if to show him the way, ran 
down to the kitchen before him, and over to the fire where the girl 
was sitting fast asleep. On my brother entering the kitchen, Bolt 
was sitting beside her looking towards the door, and seeing his master 
he ran over to him, and then back again to the fire. I think it very 
likely that had it not been for Bolt the poor girl would have been 
burnt to death, or nearly so, for the kitchen was down two flights of 
stairs, and she was a very heavy sleeper.” 


This Bolt appears to have been quite a character in his way. 
His earliest exploit consisted in killing his own mother, when the 
pair were shut up together in a stable. At a later period, 
when it was supposed that he was threatened with hydrophobia, 
he was chained up for the night in a small room, where ke 
amused himself by howling, gnawing the leg of the table, and 
‘earing some shoes and the Family Bible to pieces; but a chest 
to which he was chained, being his particular owner’s property, 
was untouched, and in the morning he was found sitting upon it, 
looking complacently at the devastation he had committed, and 
wagging a three-inch stump of tail with which he was endowed. 
Chaining seems to have been quite necessary when it was desired to 
confine this dog; if he was merely shut up in a stable or out- 
house, he would gnaw a hole through the door, and thus free 
himself and any companion that he might have in his imprison- 
ment. Another anecdote related by Mr. Jesse of this dog, 
although showing that he was somewhat demoralized in cha- 
racter, illustrates that power of making-believe which must be 
familiar to all who have had much experience of these animals. 
“A dish of rice was one day cooked and put on the table to cool ; 
his owner coming in, found Mr. Bolt sitting on the table close to 
it, but pretending to be absorbed in catching flies, to disguise his 
having been nibbling at the dish round the edges.” 

In human society the employment of a wet-nurse is looked 
upon as one of the luxuries attendant upon a high state of 
civilization, and it is rarely to be regarded as indicative of great 
affection on the part of the mother towards her offspring, but in 
the following case of canine wet-nursing, recorded by Mr. Jesse, 
there is no doubt that the lady-mother was actuated by anxiety 
for the well-being of her progeny. “At Airth, in Stirlingshire, a 
greyhound, having a numerous litter of whelps, and deeming 
herself unable to rear them all, went to the village and hired a 
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collie. The collie came regularly to assist, and as regularly 
received meat and bones which the conscientious mother had 
saved for her.”—Vol. i. p. 172. 

Considering all these instances of thought, of the appliance of 
means to ends, and of forming a judgment upon the probable 
course of events, it cannot but be admitted that the intellectual 
processes performed by the dog are the samein kind as those which 
are carried on in the human brain; that the dog, in fact, exer- 
cises a reasoning power differing only in degree from that ot 
man. Perhaps the most striking evidence of this is to be found 
in those cases where dogs apply their acquired information in 
new directions. The present writer many years ago taught a 
young dog to beg in the ordinary way, by rewarding him with a 
piece of bread or biscuit when he performed the trick satis- 
factorily. Hesoon became an expert beggar, and if not attended 
to would sit upon his hinder end with great steadiness for a long 
time. But very soon after he had learnt to beg he began to 
employ the gesture of entreaty for all sorts of purposes. This 
was first noticed one day when he wished to get out of the room; 
he went to the door and sat upright upon his tail until some one 
noticed him, when he immediately jumped up towards the 
handle to indicate his desire of being released. After this he 
was constantly in the habit of begging for whatever he wanted, 
going so far on one occasion as to beg to the servants first at a 
dresser on which some crockery was standing, and then at the 
water-tap, to show that he wished them to take a basin from 
the former and give him some water in it. Such facts as these, 
although not so effective in the narration as some of those mixed 
incidents in which it is hard to say how much of the animal’s 
performance may have been taught to him, are nevertheless of 
especial interest, as showing what the dog is capable of doing 
with his own mind. In the case just referred to, the dog had 
evidently spontaneously extended the notion of begging from the 
concrete form in which it was taught him in connexion with 
biscuit, to a more abstract idea of asking in general, and this 
most certainly at first without any assistance from his masters. 
It is questionable whether many human beings ever perform a 
higher mental operation than this in the whole course of their 
existence, and therefore the notion of drawing a line between 
man and the brute, on the ground that the one is rational and 
the other irrational, is hardly tenable. We have no particulars 
of that celebrated discussion upon the immortality of the soul, 
the termination of which is recorded by Boswell as having been 
so triumphantly in favour of Dr. Johnson ; but if, as is most 
probable, the arguments in favour of the immortality of man and 
the annihilation of animals were derived from the possession of 
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reason by the former, the nameless gentleman who took up the 
cudgels in favour of the dog may not have been such a “ very 
foolish fellow” as the great doctor chose to think him. Mr. Jesse 
quotes the following anecdote from “Southey’s Common-place 
Book :”— 

“* What is become of your dog, Sir John?’ said a friend to Sir 
John Danvers; ‘Gone to heaven,’ was the answer. ‘ Now, Sir John, 
he has often followed you, and I hope now you will follow him.’ 
‘There are too many super-pious folks,’ adds our author, ‘ who decry 
with indignation any such ideas as the above; desirous, apparently, to 
keep the good things of the next world, like those of the present, to 
themselves. Let them show as much charity as the owner of the 
above dog.” 

Mr. Jesse evidently has adopted something of the creed of 
the savage as described by Pope— 


“ And thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 


Even the most determined vindicator of the right of the dog 
to a life beyond the grave, will hardly be inclined to maintain 
that he has any occasion to make use of those “means of grace” 
which are regarded by many as indispensable to a Christian. 
Dogs themselves, however, sometimes appear to be of a different 
opinion, and display the greatest desire to attend at a place of 
worship. Southey says, “A dog at Congreve went regularly 
every Sunday to Pankridge church, during a whole year that the 
church was under repair, and, if he could get in, passed the 
proper time in the family pew.” The same writer records a 
“Methodist dog, who regularly attended chapel alone, though 
pelted by the church boys. His master never went, and when 
he was drowned in a fit of intoxication, the dog ceased coming.” 
John Nelson maintained that the attendance of the dog at meet- 
ing was designed to attract his master to come in search of the 
means of salvation, but added, that “the end to be answered 
being frustrated by his death, the means to secure it were no 
longer needful!” But the most curious of these church-stories 
is the following one, given by Mr. Jesse as original :— 


“The Rev. Mr. L. had a large bloodhound which had been allowed 
to acquire the habit of accompanying the household to church, where 
he always behaved with the greatest decorum, lying at the foot of the 
pulpit stairs, till one unfortunate day when a stranger officiated in lieu 
of his master. The dog seemed to take no notice until the commu- 
nion service; but when the stranger was within the altar rails and 
had just commenced the reading of the first commandment, then the 
dog uprose, placed his fore paws on the rails, and gave utterance to a 
fearful bay. The stranger, being of timid temperament, fled to the 
yestry-room, aud the hound was ignominiously expelled, and for some 
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time was kept chained up on Sundays during service. After a while 
this restraint was discontinued ; but the hound did not attempt to re- 
enter the church, from which he felt himself excommunicated. It 
then soon began to be observed that he disappeared every Sunday, 
though no one knew or cared to inquire where, till one day Mrs. H., 
a married daughter of Mr. L.’s, was stopped in the street at’ Brixham 
by an angry-looking woman, who poured a flood of abuse on her, the 
drift of which she could not at first understand, until the woman 
openly accused her of sending her dog to disturb the devotions of 
those who attended meeting. Mrs. H., aghast, asked what she meant, 
and heard to her surprise that for some Sundays the ex-church dog had 
gone to chapel, and though most respectful and devotional in his demea- 
nour, his presence was a trial to the nerves of the congregation to whose 
body he had tried to join himself. Mrs. H., being a High Churchwoman, 
could only express her regret that her dog should have so far lapsed 
as to let himself down to attend meeting. He was once more placed 
under strict restraint on Sundays, and thus debarred from attending 
any religious denomination whatsoever.”’—Vol. i. pp. 132, 133. 


Singularly enough, it would appear from some statements that 
dogs not only occasionally manifest a fondness for church-going, 
but are also subject to another aberration of intellect, prompting 
them to commit suicide. An example of this is mentioned in 
the “Encyclopzdia Britannica,” as quoted by Mr. Jesse, who gives 
a second instance of the same kind “from an original source.” 
The suicide in this case was a little Havanna dog belonging to 
the landlady of a hotel at Honfleur. It suffered from some com- 
plaint, to cure which a seton was passed through its neck. The 
. pain and annoyance caused by this were so great, that the poor 
little brute evidently thought life was not worth having on such 
terms, so when it succeeded in making its escape from the house 
it “rushed frantically to the sea, close at hand, and swimming 
out a little distance, put its head under water and drowned 
itself.” 

To these two cases of suicide we may add a third, the follow- 
ing account of which went the round of almost all the news- 
papers in the country in April of the present year :— 

“The dog, a fine animal, belonging to Mr. George Hone, of Frinds- 
bury, near Rochester, had from some cause been suspected of having 
given indications of approaching hydrophobia, and was accordingly 
shunned and kept as much as possible from the house. This treat- 
ment appeared to cause him much annoyance, and for some days he 
was observed to be moody and morose, but still without any appear- 
ance of becoming rabid. On Thursday morning he was seen to leave 
his house, and proceed to an intimate acquaintance of his master’s at 
Upnor, on reaching the residence of whom he set up a piteous cry on 
finding that he could not obtain admittance. After waiting at the 
house some little time, he was seen to go towards the river close by, 
when he deliberately walked down the bank, and after turning round 
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and giving a kind of farewell howl, walked into the stream and kept’ 
his head under water, and in a minute or two rolled over dead. This 
extraordinary act of suicide was witnessed by several persons.” 


Of the strong affection manifested by the dog for his master, 
and the sagacity which, inspired by this feeling, he often displays, 
the recorded instances are so numerous that they must be familiar 
to every one. The stopping of the pony, already alluded to, by 
which a dog probably saved his master’s life, is an instance of 
this, and the numerous cases in which people have been saved 
from drowning by canine agency may serve as further illustra- 
tions of it. Mr. Jesse cites one of these, in which, as he indicates, 
the strong affection of the dog for his master made him over- 
come a strong and probably well-founded aversion to the water. 
The dog, who had received the name of Neptune, was found on 
the beach near Lydd, in Kent, having in all probability swam 
ashore from some wreck. He was evidently not an engaging 
animal in appearance, being described as resembling a wolf so 
strongly, that when first seen he was shot at. On the occurrence 
of another wreck on the coast, the dog’s master, a Mr. Procter, 
of Lydd, rode down to the beach accompanied by the dog to see 
if he could render any help. Thé remainder of the story may 
be given in Mr. Jesse’s own words :— 


“ On arriving at the water’s edge, Mr. Procter’s horse became fright- 
ened at the furious seas washing over the fulls of shingle, and fell 
suddenly backwards into an eddy, in a large deep hole cut by the sea, 
one side of which was nearly perpendicular. Mr. Procter disengaged 
himself, and vainly tried to get to land. Twice he went under water, 
and was nearly exhausted and insensible; when the dog. which had 
been jumping, crying, and barking from the beach as if calling his 
master, made in to him and repeatedly attempted, though fruitlessly, 
to seize him by the collar; but the smooth waterproof coat his master 
wore baffled his efforts, his teeth slipping over without being able to 
get ahold. Mr. Procter was going downa third time, when he fancied 
he heard a voice shout, ‘lay hold of his tail.’ In a confused state he 
did so, the animal doubled round, licked his hand, turned, and struck 
out for the shore, which, with much difficulty, he reached, towing his 
master, who was then quite unconscious. That gentleman was then 
carried to the i inn, and restoratives were applied ; the dog never quitted 
his side, but laid himself on the bed, where he remained for a consi- 
derable time, and would move for no one, but at last was enticed down 
Stairs, . . . . From the day of the wreck to the last day of 
the dog’s life, he seemed to take possession of his master—would never 
let him go out alone, and when, in any of his journeys, he was obliged 
to pass through water, the dog would always go first to pilot the 
way.”’—Vol. i. p. 97. 


Even after the death of his master the dog will often show his 
affection by watching the lifeless body, or even mourning over 
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the grave to which it has been consigned. Napoleon, as is well 
known, was much struck by seeing on the field of Bassano a dog 
guarding the body of his slain master, and a similar incident oc- 
curred after the battle of Talavera. In more recent times the 
American papers have recorded the following incident of the war 
just concluded :— 

“The widow of Lieutenant Pfieff, of Illinois, was enabled to find her 
husband’s grave at Pittsburgh Landing, by seeing a dog which had 
accompanied the Lieutenant to the war. The dog approached her 
with the most intense manifestations of joy, and immediately indicated 
to her as well as he was able, his desire that she should follow him. 
She did so, and he led the way to a distant part of the field, and 
stopped before a single grave. She caused it to be opened, and there 
found the body of her dead husband It appears from the statement 
of some of the soldiers, that when Lieutenant Pfieff fell, his dog was 
by his side, and thus remained, licking his wounds, until he was taken 
from the field and buried. The dog then took his station by the grave, 
and nothing could induce him to abandon it but for a sufficient length 
of time each day to satisfy his hunger, until by some means he was 
made aware of the presence of his mistress. Thus had he watched for 
twelve days by the grave of his slain master.”—Vol. i. p. 119. 

Twelve days, however, are as nothing when compared with 
the three months during which the body of a tourist, who died 
from a fall on Helvellyn, was watched unburied by the little dog 
that accompanied him, an incident celebrated in verse by Sir 
Walter Scott and Wordsworth; and in the romance of “Syr 
Tryamoure,” quoted by Mr. Jesse at considerable length, a grey- 
hound is represented as burying his murdered master and 
watching the grave for the space of seven years, when he quits 
it to go to court and bring the murderer to justice, after the 
fashion of the well-known dog of Montargis. 

In many instances, especially among that fine breed of dogs, 
the Scotch collie, and to a certain extent in the English sheep- 
dog, this affection for the master takes the shape of a strong 
sense of duty, and as this is seconded by perhaps the highest 
canine intelligence, the results produced are sometimes most 
wonderful. At a single word, sometimes without a word or 
even a signal from the master, these dogs will direct the evolu- 
tions of a large flock of sheep, although one wonders very often 
how their physical energies can hold up under the incessant 
fatigue to which they are exposed. Mr. Meyrick, in his little 
work on “ House Dogs and Sporting Dogs,” describes the pro- 
ceedings of one of these dogs in a manner which sets in a striking 
light the faithful dutifulness of the animal. He says— 

“T once saw a colley, in the highlands of Scotland, left in solitary 
charge of a flock of sheep which were feeding in a field separated only 
by a ruined wall, full of wide gaps, from a field of young corn. I 
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watched the for some time: he had taken his stand on a hillock, 
from whence he could overlook the whole field, and check the slightest 
attempt to make free on the part of the sheep. I was told by the 
person who accompanied me, that the dog remained patiently and 
watchfully at his post from the earliest dawn till nightfall, and brought 
the flock home in the evening on hearing the shrill whistle of his 
master, who lived nearly a mile away. What extraordinary intelli- 
gence and what a strict sense of duty must this dog have possessed !” 


Mr. Jesse enters at great length into the discussion of the 
various uses of dogs, and especially devotes a very considerable 
space to the description of the habits of the Esquimaux and 
other draught dogs of northern latitudes. Through this we 
need not follow him, as most of the incidents related are ex- 
tracted from well-known works of Arctic travel; it will be 
sufficient to indicate that a great mass of dog-lore from these 
sources is here brought together in a very convenient manner 
for the future historian of the canine race. 

As a set-off against the high character given te the dog by all 
these considerations, one or two matters are alluded to by our 
author in which canine nature does not show to advantage. The 
most formidable charge against this -animal is that instead of 
guarding our flocks he sometimes takes to worrying them, and 
that with a wanton destructiveness which would hardly be 
paralleled by any wild animal, even his near relation the wolf. 
It is by no means necessary (although not unusual) in these 
cases that the dogs guilty of the crime of sheep-worrying should 
be in a half-wild state. A dog left to his own devices by the 
desertion of his master, or otherwise, may perhaps be excused 
for helping himself to a meal of mutton in order to ward off 
starvation, but the deed of blood is not uncommonly committed 
by well-fed dogs, occupying apparently a respectable position in 
society. In these cases several dogs appear to combine in a sort - 
of sheep-battue, and after throttling as many sheep as they con- 
veniently can, they disperse, says Mr. Jesse, “in different direc- 
tions, and are never seen returning in a direct line from the place 
of murder to their respective homes, but invariably do so by a 
circuitous route, evidently with a view of preventing detection.” 

Another disadvantage connected with the keeping of dogs, 
and one which is a perfect bugbear to many timid people, is the 
supposed danger of these animals being attacked by hydro- 
phobia. During the present summer the papers have teemed 
with reports of deaths by this dreadful disease caused by the 
bites of dogs, but it may fairly be questioned how far these 
statements are to be depended upon. A century ago, Goldsmith, 
in his “ Citizen of the World,” ridiculed the absurd fears of his 
contemporaries by showing the small foundation upon which the 
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most dreadful hydrophobia-stories may be raised,—zand no doubt 
if a searching investigation could be applied to the cases which 
furnish such fine food for the penny-a-liner of our day, most of 
them would shrink into very insignificant dimensions. Many of 
them carry with them their own condemnation, in the form of 
evident exaggerations of certain circumstances to suit popular 
notions, or the introduction of others which exist only in the ima- 
gination of the public. Medical authorities admit that hydro- 
phobia is one of the rarest diseases, and medical practitioners, 
even in localities where dogs are abundant and not unlikely to 
be affected with the disease, will generally declare that they have 
never seen a human being attacked by it, or even heard of an 
authentic case of its occurrence in their neighbourhood. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Jesse, in 1861 there were only four deaths from 
hydrophobia in all England ; but this is hardly a fair statement, 
as the average annual number would appear to be about twelve 
or fourteen. Nevertheless, in 1847 the number was only five, 
and in 1848, seven; but in 1851 twenty-five deaths are regis- 
tered from this cause, and Mr. Jesse himself states that the 
number of deaths in London was four. The majority of the 
cases occur in subjects under fifteen, and males appear to be 
more subject to be attacked than females, which would seem to 
indicate that the circumstances leading to the attacks in most 
cases are to be sought in the children’s habit of playing with or 
teasing dogs. Under any circumstances, even if we admit the 
highest annual average of deaths from hydrophobia, namely 
fourteen (although half this number would probably be nearer 
the mark), there does not seem to be any justification for the 
frantic terror which every summer seizes upon a considerable 
section of society, and leads to police regulations apparently de- 
signed expressly for tormenting our unfortunate dogs until their 
lives must be a burden to them. Any one who sees a dog 
newly muzzled will certainly be inclined to think that the inflic- 
tion is sufficient to produce madness, and in many places a dog 
without this supposed safeguard is carried off by the police and 
destroyed. Some ingenious owners of these animals, however, 
manage ‘to secure their dogs’ comfort while complying with the 
requisition that they should have muzzles on,—at least, we have 
repeatedly of late seen dogs trotting along quite comfortably 
with their muzzles hanging down from their collars, a result 
which could hardly have been achieved without the complicity, 
at least, of those who put them on. Before we can obtain any 
wise legislation on this subject we must arrive at a more precise 
notion of the nature and causes of hydrophobia, the very name 
of which is a misnomer, and the unmistakeabie occurrence of 
which is so rare that in all probability the majority even of the 
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limited number of deaths ascribed to it in the Registrar’s 
returns are rather due to the effect of popular beliefs upon the 
imagination of the patients than to any specific influence of the 
bite of dogs. 

We have devoted so much space to the earlier and more 
general part of Mr. Jesse’s book, that the latter portion, dealing 
more particularly with the history of the dog in this country, 
must be passed over more briefly, and although this part will 
probably be found the more valuable for reference, it will suffer 
less from a summary treatment, as its importance consists in the 
mass of curious details extracted from old records and other docu- 
ments which the author has here brought together nearly in 
chronological order. 

From a very early period, the dogs of Britain were famous, 


. some of them even being sent to Rome, where they created a 


great sensation when exhibited in the circus. From the state- 
ments of Roman authors, it appears that the Britons during the 
Roman domination possessed at least three noted breeds of 
dogs—namely, a mastiff regarded as superior even to the 
famous dogs of Molossus, a small hound hunting by scent, which 
is probably the beagle, and the greyhouind. 

In the Saxon period of our history, hunting was a favourite 
amusement, and, as a matter of course, the dogs used in the 
chase were much valued. From recorded facts, it is clear that 
the sports of the great men at this period were secured by the 
infliction of considerable inconvenience upon the lower classes 
of the population ; and it is during this, or the intercalated 
Danish period, that we find the first definite mention of any- 
thing like forest laws. Canute decreed “that every man be en- 
titled to his hunting, in wood and in field, on his own possession ; 
and let any one forego my hunting; take notice where I will 
have it untrespassed on, under penalty of the full wite.” What 
the amount of this penalty may have been, Mr. Jesse does not 
inform us, but by the laws of Edward the Confessor the offender 
was punished with death. Even at this early period there seems 
to have been some difficulty in keeping the priests and monks 
from indulging in the chase and other worldly delights. Edgar 
enjoined “that a priest be not a hunter, nor a hawker, nor a 
dicer, but apply to his books, as beseems his order ;” and the 
great Alcuin, writing to the monks of Wearmouth about their 
students, says: “Let the boys be accustomed to attend the 
praises of our heavenly King ; not to dig up fox-earths, not to 
pursue the fleeting course of hares.” 

The various codes of the laws of Howel the Good, enacted 
at the commencement of the tenth century, show that the des- 
cendants of the pure Britons placed as much value on the dog as 
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those of their conquerors. The chief huntsman was “one of 
the fourteen persons who sat on chairs in the palace,” and he is 
elsewhere defined as holding the tenth position in the court of 
the Prince. His privileges were very considerable, and, with his 
duties, are detailed at great length. Amongst other things, he 
could not be compelled to answer any claim upon him unless he 
could be taken in his bed without his boots. His dogs were of 
the same value as those of the king, and he could convey an 
offender under his protection as far as the sound of his horn 
could be heard. The value of the dogs varied according to 
the rank of their owner; thus the value put upon any dog 
belonging to an “aillt,” or villain, was only fourpence ; but 
the spaniel of a free man was valued at six-score pence, and 
that of a nobleman, or of the king, at a pound; the buckhound 
of a nobleman, or the greyhound of the king, at six-score pence ; 
and the king’s buckhound at one pound. The value of a stallion 
was also one pound. It is evident that in Wales also the poor 
men had the worst of it, but one exception is made, for “a herd- 
dog, that goes before the herd in the morning, and follows them 
home at night,” which is justly estimated at the value of the best 
beast in the herd. A greyhound, a hawk, and a horse, are said 
to be one-footed animals, because if one of their legs is broken, 
they are rendered worthless, and therefore the compensation to 
be paid for laming one of them was equal to the whole value. 
According to the Gwentian code, “A man might scowl at a 
dog attacking him”—a privilege of which he would be very likely 
to avail himself. He might also “place his weapon between 
him and it; and if the dog went upon the weapon, so as to 
be killed, nothing was to be paid for it.” 

It is generally supposed that the oppressive Forest Laws 
criginated with the Norman conquerors, but, as already stated, 
both Canute and Edward the Confessor enacted tolerably 
stringent laws for the preservation of their own game. The 
latter pious king, whose devotions and hunting were followed 
with equal zeal, allotted the punishment of death for hunting 
on the Crown domain ; “and a man who even unintentionally 
put a wild beast out of breath, incurred a fine or flogging ; if it 
was a stag royal, two years’ imprisonment, or deprival of all 
privileges and exclusion from human society. If a serf caused 
the death of a stag, his own life expiated the crime.” Under 
William the Conqueror, according to Roger of Wendover, 
“ Whoever took a stag or a buck was deprived of his eyes, and 
no one dared complain ; for the wild king loved wild beasts as 
thongh he were the father of wild beasts.” In order to prevent 
interference with their favourite sport, even Canute’s laws 
enacted that greyhounds kept upon the verge of the forests 
should be partially maimed by having their knees cut ; but little 
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dogs, and perhaps sheep-dogs, were allowed in the forest without 
having undergone this mutilation. Under Henry the First, who 
would not even allow his nobles to hunt on their own grounds 
without a special license, all dogs living near the forests were 
ordered to be maimed by having part of their toes chopped 
off, and during subsequent reigns many fines were paid by the 
owners of these animals who had neglected to bring them to the- 
verderors for “expeditation.” It appears that this practice pre-- 
vailed down to the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 

Starting from these early notices our author brings forward a 
vast mass of extracts from authorities of all sorts, printed and 
manuscript, tending to show the habits of our ancestors as 
regards the chase, and especially the estimation in which dogs 
were held by them. English dogs appear to have kept up 
their value in the eyes of foreigners, for we not only find 
letters showing that in early times they were regarded as accept- 
able presents, even to kings; but in the comparatively recent 
days of James I., even Eastern potentates were desirous of 
possessing our dogs. Thus the East India Company sent out 
English dogs as presents to the Great Mogul, and Sir Thomas 
Roe, ambassador to the court of Jehan Ghir, notes in his 
journal that the Mogul was exceedingly delighted with the 
mastiffs, and told him that he “ must needs help him to one of 
our large horses, to a brace of Irish greyhounds, dog and bitch, 
and other dogs of all sorts, for game; which, if I would procure 
him,” adds Sir Thomas, “he protested on the word of a prince 
he would gratify me, and grant me more privileges than I should 
think of asking.” The dogs so urgently requested seem to have 
been employed partly as public executioners, for Roe says,—“ The 
9th, a hundred thieves were brought chained before the Mogul with 
their accusation. Without further ceremony, as in all such cases is 
the custom, he ordered them to be carried away, the chief of 
them to be torn in pieces by dogs, and the rest put to death. 
This was all the process and form. The prisoners were divided 
into several quarters of the town, and executed in the streets, 
as in one by my house, where twelve dogs tore the chief of them 
in pieces.” 

The King of Ajmere was equally delighted with an English 
mastiff sent to him, which is described by Thomas Keridge 
as having so “ pinched” a young leopard, that it died in a few 
hours, and disgraced some Persian dogs by seizing upon a 
boar when two or three of his Persian rivals declined the 
fight ; whereby,” says Keridge, “the king was exceedingly 
pleased.” The writer adds, “2 or 3 fierce mastyfes, a couple 
of Irishe greyhoundes, and a coppel of well-bred water-spa- 
nyells would give him greate contentt.” 
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About the same time (1631-32) Prestwick Eaton writes from 
St. Sebastian to George Wellingham, in St. Swithin’s Lane, Lon- 
don, with the following request :—‘ Pray procuer mee two good 
bulldoggs and lett them bee sent by ye first ship.” He after- 
wards speaks of a dog sent to him as a “ brave curr and too good 
for him thatt had him,” and expresses his desire for a couple 
more, which were to “be good at the bull and cost what they 
will, but let them be fair and good curs,” to which he adds, 
“they are better esteemed and go farther than a greater present.” 
This, according to the author, is the earliest mention of the bull- 
dog as a distinct race. At a later period this breed became only 
too well known, and the author quotes many curious particulars 
of bull-baiting, a barbarous sport which was only abolished in 
our own time. Bear-baiting, formerly so popular an amusement, 
had died out many years ago, but the baiting of lions, in which 
that courageous monarch James I. took so much delight, was 
continued until the year 1825, when the celebrated lion Nero 
was baited at Warwick, when a bulldog named Turk exhibited 
an amount of pluck and courage which led even the brutal spec- 
tators to cry out “shame,” and insist upon his being taken from 
the lion. The bulldog indeed may be looked upon as a pecu- 
liarly English dog, and perhaps as the most courageous of all 
animals. There would seem to be nothing which he can by any 
possibility interpret into an enemy, upon which he will not fly, 
and any infusion of buil-blood into another strain communicates 
a pertinacity in following out its particular instincts which is not 
attained by other dogs of the same kind. The true bulldog 
therefore, must be looked upon as a reservoir of staunchness, but 
the breed has considerably degenerated of late years. This, 
however, the sportsman must endure with patience, for it is cer- 
tainly better that our breeds of dogs should suffer a little deterio- 
ration than that the public mind should be debased by such 
exhibitions as occurred in the bull-ring and the dog-pit. 

In the preceding pages we have been able to do but little 
comparatively towards giving the reader even a taste of the great 
store of curious information laid up by Mr. Jesse in the volumes 
before us. They suffer, undoubtedly, as the author seems to 
have felt, by the very imperfect manner in which they are ar- 
ranged and tacked together, and must be regarded rather as a 
magazine from which future writers may draw much valuable 
material, than as a treatise on the British dog. The illustrations, 
from the author’s own pencil, are generally of a more or less 
humorous character. Some of them are good, others very in- 
different. 
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. Vancouver Island and British Columbia. Where they’ 


are; What they are; and What they may become. By 
ALEXANDER Rattray, M.D., R.N. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
1862. 


. British Columbia and Vancouver Island. By D. G. F. 


MacDonaLD, C.E., F.R.G.S., &. Longmans. 1863. 


. Travels in British Columbia, with the Description 


of a Yacht Voyage round Vancouver Island. By 
Capt. C. E. Barrett-Lennarp, Hurst and Blackett. 


1862. 


. Four Years in British Columbia and Vancouver Island. 


By Commander R. C. Mayne, R.N., F.R.G.S. John 
Murray. 1862. 


. Facts and Figures relating to Vancouver Island and 


British Columbia. By J. Dksparp PemBerton, Sur- 
veyor General, V.I. Longmans. 1860. 


. Vancouver Island and British Columbia. Their History, 


Resources, and Prospects. By MattHew MACFIE, 
F.RGS. Longmans. 1865. 


. Prize Essay—Vancouver Island. Its Resources and 


9. 


Capabilities as a Colony. By CHARLES Forbes, Esq., 
M.D., R.N. Published by the Colonial Government. 
1862. 


. British Columbia. An Essay. By Rev. R.C. LuNDIN Brown, 


M.A. New Westminster. 1863. 


Blue Books relating to Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia. Parts I, IL, 111, 1V. 1860-64. 


10. “ British Colonist,” and “ Victoria Chronicle.” 1859-66, 


ANCOUVER Island and British Columbia, till within the 
last eight years, were regarded by the mass of Englishmen 


as a terra incognita, embracing a region of the globe wretchedly 
inhospitable and hopelessly given over to sanguinary encounters 
between savages and beasts of prey, having no claim to be im- 
proved by industry, or visited with the benefits of civilization. 
Considering the difficulty of access to these colonies, compared 
with our thriving dependencies in the South Pacific, the very 
limited knowledge possessed in this country of their topography 
and resources, and the conflicting statements that have appeared in 
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books and newspapers respecting their adaptability for com- 
mercial, mining, and agricultural enterprise, it is not surprising 
that the most diligent efforts to reach a satisfactory conclusion 
as to their condition and prospects should have often ended in 
perplexity and disappointment. Lucky emigrants who make 
“rich strikes,” looking at their adopted home wholly through the 
sunshine of their prosperity, extol it as an Elysium. The un- 
successful, on the other hand, wincing under “the stings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,” rush into print to cool their indig- 
nation, and execrate the country as a Sahara. The facts now to 
be submitted may possibly help to unravel this tangled skein of 
contradictions, and show the truth to be midway between the 
opposite exaggerations referred to. 

Vancouver Island is situated in the latitude of Great Britain, 
and sustains to the Continent of North America, in the 
Pacific, a geographical relation similar to that which the 
parent country sustains to the Continent of Europe in the 
Atlantic. It is 240 miles long, by from 40 to 70 broad. 
Entering the Straits of Fuca, on a clear day the spectacle 
is peculiarly lovely. The Olympian range of mountains in 
Washington territory lift their rugged summits, capped with 
eternal snows; and beyond the rocky shore of the island, there 
stretches a mountain chain in a north-easterly direction, serving 
as a backbone to this colony. These heights are covered with 
thick vegetation, and the surface of the country is generally of 
an undulating character, containing lakes, rivers, inlets, forests, 
and prairies, in every variety. Masses of metamorphic, trappean, 
and sandstone rocks, fringed with lofty pines, crop out along 
the coast, and often in the interior. The Gulf of Georgia, 
between Vancouver and the mainland, is studded with islands 
from the size of a flower-pot upwards, presenting a scene rivalling 
in beauty the celebrated “lake of a thousand islands,” near the 
entrance of Lake Ontario. 

The coast line of British Columbia measures 450 miles, and 
the breadth of that colony is from 350 to 400 miles, or about 
the size of France. Like the sister colony, its seaboard is broken 
up by numerous inlets of great extent. The geology and 
physical geography of British Columbia derive their character 
primarily from the presence of the Rocky Mountains. This 
great chain, running from north-west to south-east, forms the axis 
of elevation of the Western Coast of America. It is of volcanic 
formation, and is subject to eruptive forces, to which the craters 
of three neighbouring volcanoes answer as_ safety-valves. 
Granitic and trappean ridges extend in different directions, and 
terminate in peaks varying from 1000 to 10,000 feet high, 
timbered half way up to their tops. Some of the mining regions 
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form spurs of the Rocky Mountains, and are generally so strangely 
contorted and erupted, as to be represented as a tumbled sea of 
mountains. 

The insular position of Vancouver Island, and the China cur- 
rent (which exerts an influence corresponding to the Gulf Stream 
in the Atlantic), with other causes, combine to secure for it a 
climate singularly equable and exempt from the more rigorous 
extremes to which British Columbia is subject. From October 
to March frequent rains fall in the island, alternating with 
lengthened intervals of bright dry weather. Showers are rare 
during summer, and when they do fall are obliging enough to 
come at night, when no one is inconvenienced by: their descent. 
But the limited fall of rain in this season is abundantly compen- 
sated by heavy dews, which cause the warmest days to be followed 
by cool nights. 

The growth of vegetation is rapid, and reaches its annual 
maturity at the end of June. There is no naval station at which 
the crews of her Majesty’s ships are so little liable to disease from 
circumstances of climate, and none where mortality is so light, as 
Esquimalt in Vancouver Island. British Columbia presents 
every shade and variety of temperature. Certain belts of country 
are warm and dry, while others are moist ; the character of the 
climate, in fact, being much determined by altitude. 

Previous to 1858 these colonies were held by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, under lease from the Crown; and the white inhabi- 
tants, a few hundred in number, were chiefly employed by the 
Company in fur-trapping, or stationed at the Indian trading posts. 
For a dozen years extensive and valuable coal-beds in the island 
had been worked by the company; vast forests of timber had 
been discovered ; some of the baser metals were also known to 
exist ; and in addition to these elements of wealth the capacious 
harbours of Victoria and Esquimalt, in the south of the island, 
foreshadowed a bright commercial future for the colony. But for 
the discovery of gold, however, Vancouver Island might have 
“dragged its slow length along” at an imperceptible rate for 
many years. In 1857 a party of Canadians, impelled by vague 
rumours as to the existence of gold in British Columbia, started 
from Fort Colville, near the American boundary ; and, “prospect, 
ing” on the banks of the Thompson and Bonaparte rivers on their 
way to the Fraser, were sufficiently encouraged in this experiment 
to devote themselves to the occupation of “digging.” Intelligence 
of their success soon spread through Washington territory and 
California ; and between March and June in 1858 steamers from 
San Francisco, crowded with gold-seekers, arrived every two or 
three days at Victoria. This place, till then a quiet hamlet 
whose shipping had comprised only Indian canoes and the annual 
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arrival of the Company’s ship from England, was instantly con- 
verted by the golden spell into a scene of bustle and excitement, 
In the brief space of four months 20,000 adventurers poured 
into the harbour. The easy-going primitive settlers were over- 
whelmed by this invasion of foreigners. Individuals of every 
trade and profession in the neighbouring American States, under 
the influence of what was called “the yellow fever,” threw 
up their employments, and in many cases sold their pro- 
perty at an immense sacrifice, and repaired to the new Dorado. 
This motley throng included those scouts of civilization, gam- 
biers, “loafers,” thieves, and ruffians, with others of a more 
respectable stamp. The rich came to speculate, and the poor in 
the hope of vaulting into sudden wealth. Every sort of property 
in California fell to a degree that threatened the ruin of the 
State. The limited stock of provisions in Victoria was speedily 
exhausted. Twice the bakers ran short of bread. Innumerable 
tents covered the locality in and around the town, far as the eye 
could reach. The sound of hammer and axe was heard every- 
where. Shops, stores, ‘and “shanties,” to the number of 225, 
sprang up in six weeks, Investment in town allotments attained 
an extravagant pitch. The land office was besieged, often before 
sunrise, by the multitude eager to buy building land; and the 
demand so increased that sales had to be suspended in order to 
allow the Government surveyor time to measure off new divisions 
of land. Allotments bought at from 10/. to 151, were re-sold 
within a month at sums varying from 3001. to 600/.; and sections 
twenty feet by sixty in the central thoroughfare, fetched a rental 
of from 501. to 1001. per month. The majority, consisting of 
Micawbers, brokers, merchants, and French cooks, finding that 
they were yet some hundreds of miles from the “ diggings,” re- 
mained in Victoria, anxiously watching the turn of the real 
estate market, which was the barometer of their hopes. But 
several thousands, undaunted by the hardships inevitable to 
crossing the Gulf and ascending the river, proceeded to the 
source of the gold. The difficulties to be surmounted in extract- 
ing gold from the “benches” and “bars” of the river never 
entered into the calculations of the unheroic spirits that tarried 
at the scene of land speculation ; and as shipments did not come 
down fast enough to satisfy their wishes, most of them shook the 
dust off their feet on the country, heaped curses on everything 
English, and placed the reported discovery of gold in the same 
category with the “South Sea bubble.” A check was thus given 
to immigration, and a reaction in the price of land followed. 
But hundreds of indomitable fellows, soberly viewing as unavoid- 
able the hindrances incident to locomotion in a wilderness pre- 
viously untrodden for the most part by white men, pushed their 
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way into the interior of British Columbia, animated by the ex- 
pectation of their toils being ere long amply rewarded. Nota 
few were obliged to creep for many miles through underwood and 
thicket, with a bag of flour on their backs; struggle by turns 
under and over huge trunks of fallen trees, scramble up preci- 
pices, slide down masses of projecting rock, and wade up to the 
waist in swamps. For weeks together some did not taste flour 
or salt, but had to appease hunger with a meal of horse-flesh, 
salmon, or wild berries. 

At length ocular demonstration of the richness of the mines 
appeared in the arrival of considerable quantities of gold-dust. 
In spite of the fearful difficulties that resisted mining progress, 
the yield during the first six months was much larger, in pro- 
portion to the number of hands at work, than it had been in 
the same time and at a similar stage of development, in California 
and Australia. The gold product of California in the first six 
months of mining operations in 1849 was 46,0001. All the gold 
brought to Melbourne in 185] amounted in value to about 
333,2901., while the mines of New South Wales gave for the first 
sia months of their existence about 144,600/. But,in four months, 
from the end of June, 1858, when the mines of British Columbia 
were opened by a mere handful of actually working miners, to 
the end of October, the value realized in gold was 141,000I. 
Yet this was taken almost entirely from the beds of a few rivers. 
Other parts of the country have since been successfully explored, 
the richest districts being Cariboo in the north, and Similkameen, 
Kootanie, and Big Bend in the south. A space eighty feet 
square, in the first named of these districts, yielded in a few 
months 24,0001. From a second “claim” 1300l. was extracted 
ina day. Several partners in a third netted 1400/. to their in- 
dividual share in less than half a year. In another instance— 
exceptional, of course—103 lbs. of gold was taken from a mine 
in a day. Between October, 1862, and January, 1863, three 
claims previously “unprospected” yielded 60,000/., each claim 
measuring 100 square feet. The gross yield of gold in the 
country for 1864 to two or three thousand miners, working with 
the rudest appliances, is given at about 560,000/. 

A vast concourse of miners has flocked this year to the Big 
Bend “ diggings,” where fabulous returns are said to be obtained. 
Excellent roads to the auriferous centres have been formed, lines 
of steamers have been established on the great lakes of the in- 
terior, and the leading towns throughout the colony have been 
connected by telegraph with the United States; and are now, by 
the Atlantic cable, in communication with England. : 

The gold-bearing range in British Columbia is a continuation 
of the Sierra Nevada, which constitutes the chief source of the 
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wealth of California; and by an effective application of capital 
and labour, there is nothing to prevent this part of our colonial 
empire becoming one of the most profitable fields for mining 
enterprise in the world. The population hitherto has been so 
sparse and migratory, that the country remains comparatively 
unexplored. But each successive year brings to light discoveries 
of the precious metal offering inducements for placer or surface 
diggings that cannot be surpassed in the northern or southern 
hemisphere ; and when the colony is ripe for the introduction of 
machinery for quartz-crushing, steady and remunerative employ- 
ment may be afforded to scores of thousands. 

As many of our readers may be unacquainted with the process 
of mining adopted in the North Pacific, the principal methods 
in use will now be rapidly sketched for their information. The 
metallic sand, which contains the gold, is first sought ; and the 
peculiar quality of earth in which the amalgam is found is known 
as the “colour.” While engaged in the pursuit of this indica- 
tion of the presence of gold, the miner is “prospecting.” The 
requisites for this task are a “pan,” and some quicksilver. 
When the miner comes to a spot on the bank of a river which he 
thinks to be auriferous, he proceeds to test the value of the 
“dirt” in the following manner :—Having filled the pan with 
earth, he gently dips it in the stream, and by the assistance of 
a rotary motion which he gives to its contents, loosened by the 
introduction of water, the black sand, with pebbles, is preci- 
pitated to the bottom. The lighter earth is allowed to pass 
over the edge of the pan, and after all has been removed except 
the sand and any specks of gold that may be in combination 
with it, the pan is placed by a fire, or in the sun, to dry; the 
lighter particles of sand are then blown away, and if the gold be 
very fine, it is amalgamated with quicksilver. By thus ascer- 
taining the value of the remaining particles of gold-dust, skilful 
“prospectors” conclude whether the ground would pay to work. 
In this rough method of searching for gold, the superior specific 
gravity of that metal over every other, except platinum, is the 
basis of operations—auriferous particles on this principle settling 
at the bottom. 

The readiest and most primitive contrivance for washing gold 
is the “rocker,” which is still used by Chinamen and a few 
white men on the banks of the Fraser. The “rocker” is con- 
structed like a child’s cradle, with rockers underneath ; this box 
is 34 to 4 feet long, about 2 feet wide, and 14 feet deep; the 
upper part, and one end, are open, and the sides gradually slope 
towards the bottom ; at the head is a section closely jointed, with 
a sheet-iron bottom, perforated so as to admit of small stones 
passing through ; along the bottom of the rocker, “riffles” or 
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strips of wood are arranged after the manner of a Venetian 
blind, to arrest the gold. This apparatus placed on the margin 
of a river, the upper box is fed by one miner with earth, and by 
another is rocked and supplied with water. The gold and 
pebbles passing down to the bottom, the water carries away the 
latter and the riffles detain the former. In case the gold is very 
fine, part of a blanket is laid along the under box, covered with 
quicksilver, to attract the gold-dust. By this simple agency 
from 1]. to 10/. per day and upward, to the hand, has been 
realized. In a rocker, from 8 to 10 lbs. of quicksilver is employed 
daily; but after the gold has been retorted from it, the same 
quicksilver may be applied several times over. 

The next method—and one which prevails most in these 
colonies—is sluicing. This mode of mining can be conducted 
on any scale, and in connexion with the labour of an indefinite 
number of men. It is almost invariably found in conjunction 
with a system of “flumes,” or wooden aqueducts of various 
extent, running parallel with the claims on a “creek” or river. 
To separate the earth from the gold that is mixed with it, it is 
necessary that each sluice should be supplied with a fall of 
water, and if the stream contiguous to the mine run on too low 
a level to supply this want, miners—as has been already stated— 
are often compelled to go considerable distances in quest of 
water sufficiently elevated to afford the object desired. Flumes 
are thus brought into requisition, and by openings made in that 
side of them opposite the mine, water is admitted to the sluice, 
which is placed at such an angle that the water may have force 
enough to carry off the earth while leaving the gold behind. 
Sluice-boxes are of various sizes, and are fitted closely together, 
so as to form a strongly-built and extended trough. The fall 
of the water in the sluice-box is adjusted to allow time for the 
rifles and quicksilver to arrest the gold as it passes; and the 
supply from the flume is regulated by a slide in the opening on 
the side of it. The bottom of each sluice is usually intersected 
with strips of wood, and in the interstices of this grating quick- 
silver is spread, to intercept the fine gold in its descent, nuggets 
and grains of coarse gold being caught by the grating itself. 
The sluice is supported upon trestles, so as to raise or lower it to 
the level convenient for shovelling in the earth. Several miners 
throw in dirt on either side, and others assist in loosening the 
heap and removing large stones, so that gold may be easily 
precipitated. 

“Ground sluicing” is now a very general, as it is a very 
effective method of getting at the “ pay dirt.” When a section 
of the ancient bed of a stream was alighted upon in which the 
presence of gold is indicated, but over which a layer of barren 
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earth had collected, the old plan was to sink a perpendicular 
shaft, or make an opening horizontally from the present river 
bank ; but now, by ground-sluicing, a strong jet of water is 
turned upon the bank ; the top dirt is thus removed, and with 
the help of picks and shovels the old channel of the river is soon 
laid bare. The force of the water carries off the débris, and the 
gold, by its own gravity, falls close to the hand of the miner, 
who washes it by the regular methods. Space forbids details of 
the process of mining by tunnelling, the hydraulic principle, 
and quartz-milling. 

It is well known that the occupation of mining everywhere is 
a lottery in which blanks are the rule and prizes the excep- 
tion ; and it is not wonderful that so many pioneer emigrants In 
British Columbia and Vancouver Island—in some instances 
from causes that might have been avoided, but more frequently 
from contingencies beyond their control—have been ruined by 
the experiment. But in addition to the testimony of several 
among the writers whose works stand at the head of this article, 
we have the personal authority of the most trustworthy and 
skilful Columbian miners in support of the opinion, that if 
steam-power were introduced to master the water that is ever 
rising in the shafts, the vield of the miner would soon be in- 
creased twentyfold. Many places have been examined in 
which it has been unmistakeably proved that immense fortunes 
are imbedded. Yet, after toiling season by-season, and spending 
their all in attempts to reach the bed-rock, or having reached it 
to take out gold, many companies of miners have been com- 
pelled to beat a retreat before this hostile element, which their 
imperfect machinery is inadequate to subdue. There is not 
enough capital in the colony at present to cope with this diffi- 
culty, and British capitalists have not a sufficiently accurate 
knowledge of the resources of the country to tempt them into 
investments at so great a distance. But if a few substantial 
companies could be formed in England, and send out steam 
appliances, under the direction of responsible managers, we have 
no hesitation in believing that the enterprise would be found 
highly profitable, and the colony receive from it an impulse 
that would start it in a career of steady and hopeful progress. 

Over-speculation in land and trading has brought temporary 
commercial distress upon the port of Victoria; but its com- 
manding geographical position, the varied and exhaustless re- 
sources by which it is surrounded, its convenience for receiving 
and distributing European merchandize to foreign countries on 
the coast, and its proximity to the naval station for our Pacific 
Squadron, combine to inspire the hope that it will soon emerge 
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from the cloud that at present hangs over it. All who have had 
opportunities of observing the growth of trade in the great 
Western Ocean are agreed that commercial intercourse must 
eventually be developed between Asiatic ports and those of 
North-West America as extensive as that which is now carried 
on between Europe and the Atlantic States. Exports of timber 
and flour from Oregon, California, and Vancouver Island to 
China, and return cargoes of tea, rice, silk, and preserves, are 
rapidly on the increase, and the following able remarks of a 
leading American journal illustrate American sentiment in 
regard to the prospects of Victoria as a probable rival of San 
Francisco in the future struggle for commercial supremacy on 
the Pacific shores of America :— 


“That England has great purposes to effect in this part of the 
world is no doubt true; that she has grand prospects on foot, looking 
toa union of her North-American Colonies, and the opening of a 
highway from ocean to ocean, she does not seek to disguise. That 
these new settlements [Vancouver Island and British Columbia] are 
yet to become competitors for the trade of the East, if not the com- 
mercial supremacy of the Pacific, it were useless to deny. Entrepéts 
are soon to spring up on these hitherto undisturbed waters; there will 
be shipyards and fisheries, and to these lands will a numerous people 
go to dwell and to mine beyond a peradventure But however 


we may regard the advent of England upon our shores, or whatever 
estimate we may set on the value of her possessions in this quarter, 
one thing is certain—we have now got to meet her on this side the 
globe as we have met her on the other, and encountering her enter- 
prise and capital, her practical, patient industry, and persistence of 
purpose, dispute with her for the trade of the East and the empire of 
the seas.” 


The imports of the infant “London of the Pacific” for 1865 
amounted to 3,000,000 dollars. It already numbers five thousand 
inhabitants, and contains many substantial buildings—ware- 
houses, shops, hotels, churches, hospitals, schools, public offices, 
and private residences. It also supports two daily papers, and 
is well supplied with gas and water. 

Besides gold, which is found in increasing quantities in the 
island as well as on the mainland, large coal seams are being 
developed ; and a new company, engaged in working this article, 
exported last year from their mines at Nanaimo 32,818 tons, 
chiefly for foreign consumption. Copper, silver, lead, and other 
ores exist in both colonies in abundance. 

Of the many varieties of wood with which the country is 
stocked, the Douglas pine (Abies Douglasii) is the most ex- 
tensive and of most economic value. Sections cut from a tree of 
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this description, 309 feet long, were sent to the International 
Exhibition of 1862. The bark for some distance from the base 
of the trunk is often a foot thick. In all the qualities essential 
for spars, this sort of timber is pronounced unrivalled. Saw- 
mills have been erected for supplying masts to the dockyards 
of European Governments. Planks are also shipped for building 
purposes to countries in all parts of the Pacific, and one firm 
exports upwards of 15,000,000 feet of timber annually. 

The bays and streams teem with fish—salmon in particular 
being incredibly abundant, and at certain seasons the cazions or 
gorges of the rivers are densely crowded with them. The Indians, 
who live chiefly on salmon in winter, catch them with a pole, 
attached to the end of which is a cross piece of wood ; in this 
they stick tenpenny nails, and harpoon the fish in the rapids, 
impaling one or two at every descent of the pole. Trout are 
found from four to six pounds in weight, and sturgeon which 
often attain 500 lbs. and upwards. From a female sturgeon, 
killed in the Fraser a few years since, a bushel of caviare was 
taken. Halibut are caught in large numbers, and of enormous 
size, so that a vessel of 600 tons may sometimes be loaded with 
them in forty-eight hours’ fishing. The catching of cod, too, has 
begun in earnest, and with great success. A kind of smelt, 
called by the natives hoolakan, is caught by them in immense 
quantities, and utilized for the production of oil. From the 
degree of oleaginous matter contained in the hoolakan, they are 
in very general use among the Hydah tribes as candles, being 
lit at, the tail. 

The country cannot boast the agricultural capabilities of the 
Western States of the Union, though there are broad tracts of 
meadow land in every direction well adapted for the growth of 
esculent roots and cereals. Turnips have been cultivated weigh- 
ing 20 lbs., cabbages 15 lbs, beetroots 11 lbs., and potatoes 
24 lbs. each; but these specimens are not adduced as showing 
the average productiveness of the soil. Melons of prodigious 
bulk and excellent flavour grow in the open air, and apples, 
pears, &c., ripen to perfection. The superior quality of the 
pasture lands in British Columbia is proved by the thriving 
condition of the sheep and cattle grazing upon them. Farming 
is as yet followed to so small an extent that most of the produce 
consumed in the colonies is brought from neighbouring American 
States, and as prices rule high, the inducements offered to the 
settlement of hard-working farmers are tempting; 160 acres of 
unoccupied land is allowed to each bond fide settler, and when 
the Government survey shall have extended to the portion 
selected, payment at the low rate of 4s. 2d. per acre is called for 
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in four yearly instalments. Military and naval officers of seven 
ears standing and upwards are entitled to free grants ranging 
from 200 to 600 acres, according to their rank and term of service. 
Without attempting to enumerate all the species of indigenous 
wild animals, those may be named which are of special interest 
to the sportsman. Bears, racoons, martens, minks, otters, and 
foxes are not uncommon. The puma or catamount prowls in 
the vicinity of flocks, is exceedingly destructive to sheep and 
hogs, and is more than a match for any other animal in North 
America. The beaver is trapped by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The stag and elk abound, and some have been shot equal to a 
small horse in stature, and weighing 600 lbs. Deer are found in 
large numbers, and generally are very tame. The mountain sheep 
is known close to the Rocky Mountains, and when full-grown 
weighs several hundred pounds. It is covered with long, coarse, 
woolly hair, and provided with enormous crooked horns.* 
For the last two years the Government of Vancouver Island 
and British Columbia has been administered by two separate 
bodies of officials. But as this double staff was felt by the mass 
of the settlers to be out of proportion to colonial wants, and to 
entail a more burdensome taxation*than was agreeable, they 
memorialized the Crown to frame a new Constitution, and unite 
the colonies under one Governor; and the passing of a bill in 
accordance with the wishes of the colonists was among the first 
acts of the Derby Cabinet. These dependencies are not yet 
deemed strong enough to be entrusted with what in Canada and 
Australia is technically called “responsible government.” In 
other words, there is no ministry, the sole minister of state being 
the Governor. He is assisted in the direction of public affairs 
by a Legislative Council, one half of which is elective and the 
other half nominated by himself as her Majesty’s representative. 
It is now resolved that Victoria shall cease to be a political centre, 
and that New Westminster, near the mouth of the Fraser River, 
shall henceforth be the seat of Government. The island ports 
have up to the present been free from all fiscal restrictions, the 
revenue of Vancouver being derived from a tax of 1 per cent. 
assessed upon the market value of real property, and a trading 
license levied upon the principle of a sliding scale. The income 
of the sister colony depends chiefly on an import tariff; but it is 
expected, when the basis of the union about to take effect is fully 
adjusted, that customs duties will extend to Vancouver, and 
become equalized in both colonies. 











* An elaborate work on the natural history of these colonies, by Mr. Lord, 
naturalist to the late Boundary Commission, has just been published. 
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Colonial society in North-West America is necessarily of a 
mixed description, and comprises representatives of nearly every 
nationality under heaven. We have counted up at least thirty- 
five crosses in different degrees certain to result from hetero- 
geneous unions of the Caucasian, Mongolian, Indian, Malay, and 
Negro in that part of the world. What will be the effect on 
posterity of this commingling of races, so varied in physiological, 
psychological, moral, religious, and political aspects? We know 
that circumstances of climate, scenery, race, and natural produc- 
tion determine the specific mould in which the thought and life 
of peoples ancient and modern have been cast. What then will 
be the resultant of the manifold and unequal forces operating 
in the formation of distinctive national characteristics on the 
British North American Coast of the Pacific? Does the presence 
so largely of inferior races forbode the tainting of the young 
nation’s blood, or will the vitality of the governing race triumph 
over the contamination with which more primitive types threaten 
it? This inquiry is being hotly pursued by ethnological theorists 
in the North Pacific. There are 45,000 Chinese on these shores, 
aud their numbers are ever increasing with the improvement of 
their prospects. It is argued by many that to the Caucasian 
race has been assigned intellectual and moral supremacy over 
the rest of mankind ; that in proportion as inferior races in con- 
siderable numbers mix with the superior race, must its degeneracy 
be hastened ; that as under Ghengis Khan and his successors the 
Kirghis and Calmucs from the North of China were hurled upon 
Russia in the twelfth century, so hordes of Asiatics, attracted by 
the gold of California and British Columbia, may, in course of 
time, come over in overpowering numbers and blast these new 
lands, not with war, but with the physical and moral deteriora- 
tion supposed to be attendant on their commerce. This appre- 
hension—whether founded or not—is shared by leading minds 
in California, and the civil disabilities imposed by the State Legis- 
lature some years ago to check Chinese immigration, are justitied 
by them in consequence. It is the same dread of amalgamation 
with the negro that is the root of the prejudice against him. It 
is maintained that by intermarrying with the descendants of 
Europeans we repyoduce our own Caucasian type, while by 
sanctioning matrimonial alliances with the other races referred 
to we create debased hybrids; that the primary law of nature is 
self-preservation, and that such protective enactments as have 
been adopted are essential to the well-being of the country. In 
these colonies, however, the coloured races are as yet eligible 
with white foreigners for naturalization ; but even on the British 
side of the boundary there is a disposition to look coldly on the 
immigration of “ celestials.” It must be acknowledged, to their 
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credit, that on the North-West Coast of America an unemployed 
Chinaman is seldom to be seen, and a more industrious and law- 
keeping class does not reside in the country, notwithstanding 
that in their domestic and social habits there is room for improve- 
ment, especially in respect to cleanliness. They are, for the most 
part, Cantonese of the lower order, and imported by Chinese 
Companies established on the coast. San Francisco is their 
central depdt, whence they are distributed over adjacent British 
and American territory. The proper character of these associa- 
tions, which form a marked feature of Chinese social life out of 
their own country, is something between a club and a benefit 
society. They were originally composed of persons from the same 
or some neighbouring district in a given province. Membership 
is in no way compulsory, but it has so many advantages that 
there are not a thousand Chinamen on the coast who are not 
connected with one or other of these companies. They have 
large houses for the reception of immigrants, in which the sick 
and indigent find temporary shelter and attendance, with the 
means of cooking. But those without funds must procure food 
from private benevolence. Agents are appointed by the Com- 
pany to find employment for new-comers, whose first savings are 
religiously sent home for the support of needy relatives. Nothing 
seems more odd to a European visiting one of these complex 
establishments—which include a theatre and a temple—than to 
find all the apparatus of a Buddhist ritual set up in the heart of 
a Christian community. As it is thought discreditable for the 
women of China to leave their own country, it may readily be 
imagined to what class the few belong who have found their way 
to America. Bonds are given to the Government of China, for 
the return, dead or alive, of every native that emigrates from the 
“ Flowery Land ;” and this obligation is sacredly kept. After 
death the corpse is left in foreign soil till considerably wasted by 
decomposition ; it is then exhumed, and the ‘flesh separated. 
When a large number of skeletons have accumulated, each of 
them is, we believe, duly labelled with the name and address ot 
the deceased, and shipped to China, where it is claimed and. 
decently buried. 

There is a considerable muster of negroes in these colonies, 
who sought refuge from the social and civil oppression to which 
they were subjected in California, before the rush of immigration 
to 7 raser River; and through the advanced value of the pro- 


perty they bought fora trifle, these worthy blacks soon took 
rank among the wealthier citizens. Nor did they neglect the 
opportunity afforded by their suddenly improved circumstances 
on British soil of turning up their noses at the American arrivals, 
who represented their former oppressors ; and for years a succes- 
[Vol. LXXXVI. No. CLXX.]—New Senrizs, Vol. XXX. No. Il. GG 
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sion of fracas occurred between the whites and the negroes on 
questions of social] standing. The bulk of Americans would only 
consent for a while to attend the same place of worship with 
them on condition that the inferior race should be confined to 
one side of the church; and the presence of even one person of 
colour among the whites at the theatre, more than once occa- 
sioned scenes of violence. A negro’s signature in the list of 
subscribers to the first literary institute brought the movement 
to an untimely end; and one or two useful societies came to 
grief from a similar cause. The weak point in the policy of the 
negroes consisted in trying to extort, nolens volens, from the 
whites, sentiments which coercion was seriously calculated to 
repress. But there is at length a suspension, and we trust a 
cessation, of this social strife. 

Several of the books on Vancouver Island and British Columbia 
treat minutely of the aborigines, who, as in all other parts of 
America and in our possessions in the South-Pacific, would 
seem to be melting away at the approach of civilization. Stories 
of Indian feasts, medicine mysteries, incantation, courtship, 
marriage, sepulture, and religious traditions, have often been told ; 
and to those familiar with the manners and customs of other 
native American tribes, there will not be found in the narratives 
before us much that is new. Catholics and Protestants are 
engaged in missionary labours among them, and not without 
some favourable result upon their morals. But so absolute is 
the physical, social, and moral degradation of the Indian, that 
after very many years of strict religious training he is readily 
tempted to conform to the vices of pioneer whites; and thus 
the hard and self-denying toil of the missionary is soon 
neutralized. 

“The rapid diminution and threatened extinction of the primitive 
inhabitants of the American continent and the islands of the Pacific, 
is a fact of melancholy interest to the Christian philanthropist and the 
man of science... . We naturally cling to the hope that India, China, 
and Japan will form a splendid exception to the ravages introduced by 
the superior races, under which so many millions of aborigines have 
elsewhere been effaced. . . . So limited is the extent, however, to which 
these seats of barbarism have been occupied by the whites, that we are 
unable as yet to determine whether extensive contact between them 
and the original inhabitants will be succeeded by tribal dissolution, as 
in the instances previously cited. . . . Past events bearing on this topic 
incline me to the impression that the chances of a barbarous people 
surviving the usually fatal consequences of their country being largely 
inhabited by the white race are simply in proportion as their degree of 
intellectual and moral vitality may be adequate to resist the demorali- 
zation to which they are inevitably exposed on their first contact with 
white society. Shall the barbarous tribes with whom we are, as yet, 
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but slightly in communication, be prepared to stand the momentous 
test when, in future generations, it comes to be severely applied? .. . 
The empire of the Incas, the subjects of Montezuma and the fellow- 
countrymen of Pocahontas, exhibited intellectual and moral qualities 
compared with which those of the most favourable African types are 
not worthy to be mentioned. Nevertheless, at the appearance of the 
adventurous explorers from the shores of Europe by whom their coun- 
tries were severally invaded, they vanished like a dream. Is the fear, 
then, utterly groundless that under similar conditions, in future ages, 
a corresponding fate may overtake the negro race? For the Chinese, 
Hindoos, and Japanese, I anticipate a more promising destiny. De- 
fective as are their respective systems of morality and religion, still 
Brahminism and Buddhism both contain moral precepts, and set before 
their votaries patterns of virtue, calculated to enkindle pure and exalted 
aspirations.” —Macfie’s Vancouver Island and British Columbia, pp. 
487, 490, 491. 


Vancouver Island being a sort of Ultima Thule, is an inviting 
retreat for human waifs and strays from all parts; and the anec- 
dotes that might be told characteristic of colonial life would filk 
a volume. Immigrants used to class distinctions obtaining in old 
populations are soon made to feel how completely the social 
pyramid is inverted. Sons of admirals and daughters of clergy- 
men are sometimes found struggling with hardship, while men 
only versed in the art of wielding the butcher's knife, the dray- 
man’s whip, or the blacksmith’s hammer, are arrayed in soft 
clothing and fare sumptuously. One example of social transpo- 
sition is too ludicrous to be withheld. A gentleman and his 
servant came out in the same ship together. The hireling having 
quarrelled with his master, resigned his situation, and obtained 
employment in the police force. The first transgressor with 
whom he was officially brought in contact in his new capacity 
was his former master, who unfortunately happened to expose 
himself to the suspicion of being “drunk and disorderly.” 
Oxford and Cambridge men, arriving with light pockets, are 
obliged to turn “navvies” for a living. A respectable ex- 
missionary to the heathen earned his bread for a while as cook 
in a third-rate eating-house, and a “valued correspondent” of a 
well-known English monthly also earned his bread by plying the 
culinary art. Clergymen who did not emigrate to pursue their 
sacred calling turned “ diggers ;” and those gentlemen now rejoice 
in incognitos considerably less euphonious than their family 
names, at the same time wearing an exterior that might be apt to 
startle the proprieties of their late congregations. 

Religious service at Cariboo was at first conducted in a bar- 
room, which was also a billiard saloon. At one end of this long 
apartment the preacher was surrounded by a group of rough, 


but reverent miners while, close by, the tratfic at the bar jingled 
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on without a moment’s intermission. At the opposite end of the 
room a band of desperadoes hung over the gambling table, stak- 
ing the gains of the preceding week. Sunday was set apart for 
marketing and washing up, and the tumultuous scenes 
around the tents and “shanties” of the miners on that day 
would have given every scope for the unremitting application of 
Sabbatic discipline to all the Free Church Presbyteries in Scotland. 
Going to Church was usually spoken of as “ the religious dodge,” 
which was said to be “ played out.” The slang in vogue in the 
mining districts is as expressive as it is original ; “guessing,” and 
“calculating ” are exercises of perpetual occurrence. _If one has 
the best of a bargain, he is said to have got “the dead wood” 
on the other party in the transaction. A mean and greedy man 
is “on the make ;” where a claim is to be disposed of, the pro- 
prietor is “on the sell ;” if he be hard up, he wants to “make a 
raise ;” and if he be tricky—looking two ways at once—he is 
“on the fence.” A conceited man thinks himself “some pump- 
kins,” and when any statement is made, the truth of which is 
doubted, it is “a tall story.” When a “claim” disappoints the 
hopes of the proprietors, it has “fizzled out.” Credit is “jawbone,” 
or as it is otherwise expressed, “shooting off the face.” Deceit 
in business is “ shananigan.” When one has run off to elude his 
creditors, he has “vamoosed the ranch.” British Columbia, 
from its extremely western position, is called “the jumping off 
place.” The issue that seems likely to arise from a given course 
of events is “sticking out.” Two parties playing into each 
other’s hands for their mutual advantage are “log-rolling.” 

It may be imagined that in a country where so many are 
governed by impulse, and often rendered desperate by losses in 
speculation, cases of highway robbery and murder should some- 
times occur, But the proportion of crime at present is decidedly 
small, considering the character and number of the population. 

In this brief review of the colonies it is not intended to urge 
at so early a period of their existence, the indiscriminate emigra- 
tion of either capitalists or artizans. Men of bold heart and strong 
nerve will carve their way anywhere, through difficulties that 
might appear insurmountable to persons less distinguished for 
stumina. But those destitute of indomitable energy and patience, 
especially if their exchequer be limited, are counselled to seek 
their fortune in an older and a less exciting sphere. But there 
can be no doubt that the country offers powerful inducements 
to farmers, agricultural labourers, and female servants. Wages 
range four or five times higher than in England. Army and 
navy officers and other gentlemen having a few thousand pounds 
at command, would find life there peculiarly enjoyable. Interest 
at the rate of one and a half and two per cent. per month may 
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easily be obtained for loans on fair security. Most of the con- 
veniences and even the luxuries of the parent country are to be 
had without difficulty. The climate is highly invigorating, 
especially to constitutions debilitated by residence in tropical 
latitudes ; the scenery is exceedingly beautiful, and there is no 
lack of pleasant society. 





Art. VIII.—Tue Forest or FontatIneBueEAv. 


1. L’Indicateur de Fontainebleau. Visite du Palais et de la 
Forét. Par C. F. Denecourt. Fontainebleau. 


2. L’Indicateur Historique et Descriptif de Fontainebleau, son 
Palais, sa Forét, et ses Environs. Par C. F. DENEcouRT. 
Fontainebleau. 


3. Le Palais et la Fovét de Fontainebleau. Guide Historique 
et Descriptif, suivi d’un apergu d'Histoire Naturelle de 
la Forét. Par C. F. Denecourt. Fontainebleau. 

4. Complément des Guides de Fontainebleau. Par C. F. DENE- 
courRT. Fontainebleau. 


MONGST the minor differences between the English and 
French character, none is better marked than the way in 
which each shows its love of Nature. The home-keeping quality 
of the French mind, and the English spirit of adventure, are 
amongst the great distinctions between the two nations. And 
this last has affected not only their destinies, but the destiny of 
the world. The results of English colonization are everywhere 
felt. In India and Australia, and the gigantic Republic of the 
West, English habits of thought, English love of freedom, Eng- 
lish speech, are dominant. Of this we are not going to speak, 
but of that love of scenery, which is a minor form of that spirit 
of adventure. No two people travel with such different ideas. 
To the English, travelling is a pastime, to the French a labour. 
An Englishwoman takes a portmanteau with her, a French- 
woman a wardrobe. An Englishwoman travels to see, a French- 
woman to be seen. So with themen. A Frenchman puts on his 
best clothes for an excursion in the country, an Englishman his 
worst. With the former the dress makes the pedestrian. And 
a Panama hat on the head is supposed to add strength to the 
feet. 
And each, too, looks on nature with very different eyes. The 
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French garden and the English garden well represent the dif- 
ference. A pair of compasses is the Frenchman’s gardener. By 
the help of the shears he has developed a series of cabbage- 
headed shrubs, and a species of vegetable mop. He shaves the 
tops of his poplars, as he does the tails of his poodles. He clips 
his limes into arbours. For a pole covered with flags is his idea 
of a tree. Everything, too, must be uniform. And so he puts 
fig-leaves on nature to cover such indecencies as rocks and 
thickets. What an English garden is, let the reader turn to 
Milton’s description of Paradise. Here is— 


“ not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill and dale and plain.” 


So also in life. The Frenchwoman prefers the smell of pastiles, 
the nEglishwoman the scent of fir-woods after rain. The 
Frenchman loves his ice in the café, the Englishman his glacier 
on the Matterhorn. 

We do not deny that there are great exceptions. We have 
seen people in England stare at a fine tree, as if it were a 
kind of wild beast. Englishmen, too, are undoubtedly selfish. 
If an Englishman had an echo in his garden, he would probably 
wish to keep it all to himself; but a Frenchman would certainly 
want to bring it to Paris. Be the causes, however, what they 
may, we are simply stating a fact, that we Englishmen, who are 
compelled to live so constantly in-doors both by the weather and 
our commercial habits, have a greater love of out-door life than 
any other nation in the world. Formerly we showed our love of 
it by our deer-hunting, and latterly by our fox-hunting and bird- 
killing sports. These, we trust, will gradually disappear, and 
give way to the nobler pursuits of landscape-painting, and botany, 
and geology, where the sure foot and the true eye and the clear 
intellect are more than ever required. 

But look where you will, in every direction, in literature, and 
painting, is the contrast between the two nations shown. With 
the one, Cockney is a term of reproach, with the other, Parisian 
is a compliment. The Frenchman’s classical poet is Virgil, who 
values the beech more for its shade than for anything else; the 
Englishman’s, Homer. And though Homer, too, values both 
the trees and mountains (ovpea oxidevra) for their shade and 
shelter, yet no one we think can doubt which is the poet of Na- 
ture, which of Art, And this artificial love for Nature is conspi- 
cuous throughout all French literature. Keats and Wordsworth, 
who represent two very different schools of poetry in England, 
are both in France impossibilities. Shakspeare in himself unites 
both, When, as in “The Tempest,” he sings of— 
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“The turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatched with stover them to keep ; 
The banks with peonied and lilied brims, 

Which spongy April at thy hest betrims,” 


he writes in Keats’ spirit. When, as in “As You Like It,” he 
talks of “ melancholy boughs,” and “ finds tongues in trees,” he 
is the Elizabethan Wordsworth. These moods of thought are 
scarcely known in French literature. Most people would select 
Rousseau as the truest prose-poet of France ; but his descriptions 
are greatly overrated. Too often, as in “ La Nouvelle Héloise,” 
the country is only a place in which to make love; where 
the trees shall serve for parasols, and the grass for a green velvet 
sofa. (See Part I. Letters xxxvi. and xxxviii.) His pictures of 
the Alps (Part [V. Letter xvii), which we do not happen to know, 
are decidedly weak when compared with well-known modern 
descriptions ; whilst his account of Yorkshire scenery, which 
we do know, is simply ludicrous. (Part II. Letter iii) His best 
piece of painting is that of the Haut-Valais (Part I. Letter 
xxiii.) ; but the finest part of that consists in the quotation from 
Petrarch :— ‘ 
“ Qui non palazzi, non teatro, o loggia, 

Ma’n lor vece un’abete, un faggio, un pino 

Tra l’erba verde e’l bel monte vicino, 

Levan di terra al ciel nostr’ intelletto.”’ 


That last line contains the true spirit in which to love Nature. 
Beside that, Keats’ “green-robed senators of mighty woods” 
sinks into sensuous verbiage. This is the true spirit in which to 
approach the woods, the spirit which puts to shame all Rousseau’s 
sentimentality. For the trees, like Keats’ waters, have, too, 
their “ priestlike task,” which is summed up for us for ever in 
that single line. 

Of modern French writers, we should suppose that Maurice 
de Guériu would be universally selected as showing the truest 
love for Nature. Yet his is hardly a healthy, catholic love. It 
is very delicate; almost fastidious. He appreciates summer 
woods, but not the stern, bare forms of the trees in winter; he 
enjoys the blue sky of the South more than the wild cloud- 
scenery of the North. It is French at heart, but French in its 
most poetical shape; delicate, rather than strong; brooding, 
rather than active. To explain our meaning we will take a 
passage which has been so highly praised both here and abroad :— 


“ J’ai voyagé : je ne sais quel mouvement de mon destin m’a entrainé 
sur les rives de la Loire jusqu’d la mer. Je ne prévoyais pas cette 
excursion la veille de mon départ. J’ai vu le long du fleuve des plaines 
oi Ja nature est puissante et gaie; de royales et antiques demeures, 
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toutes marquées de souvenirs qui tiennent place dans la triste légende 
de ’humanité: Chambord, Blois, Amboise, Chenonceaux, les villes des 
deux bords, Orléans, Tours, Saumur, Nantes, et l’Océan grondant au 
bout. De 1a, je suis rentré dans |’intérieur des terres jusqu’a Bourges 
et Nevers, pays des grands bois, oi les bruits d’une vaste étendue et 
continus abondent aussi.” * : 


This passage has received great praise from Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, whose critical taste in purely literary matters is always 
exquisite: but the passage will not bear examining. We can 
say, at all events, what attracted Maurice de Guérin to the 
valley of the Loire, even though he isunable. He was doubtless 
drawn there by the fame of those charms which cause French- 
men so incessantly to proclaim to a stranger that it is the garden 
of France. So it is, but it is the kitchen garden ; very fertile, 
full of maize, and hemp, and pumpkins. And when Maurice 
de Guérin calls the plains of the Loire “puissant and gay,” he 
might as well apply the epithets to Covent Garden. 

No river is so uninteresting as the Loire. We go down the 
Loire by railroad ; down all other streams in a boat: for when 
you are on the river, the great bank—the famous levée—pre- 
vents you from seeing the valley, and when on land, from 
seeing the river. Itis a torrent in the winter, and a ditch in the 
summer ; half the year its bridges are dams; the other half, 
viaducts. What is of interest, as Maurice de Guérin says, are 
the towns and castles—“ royal and antique dwellings” he vaguely 
calls them—each marked with its own fearful tragedy. But 
the mind which could see there nothing else but the “sad 
legend of humanity,’ is itself over sad. Few can stand 
by the cave-dwellings of the Loire, and not read in them 
the history of progress. Few can look at that Keltic burial- 
place at Saumur, with its rude unhewn blocks of stone, and, 
comparing it with the carved west front of Tours Cathedral, not 
take heart at the thought of the stride which man has made, 
and rejoice with fresh strength over his destiny. These are 
the things which, like the trees, iift our minds on high. As 
for the “ocean rumbling,”, it is a mere rhetorical touch, and 
the same may be said of the “ woodlands of Bourges,” which, as 
far as we have seen, are in no ways remarkable. The passage, 
however, is very beautiful, very graceful, but thoroughly French 
It is, too, as opposed as is possible to the common English love 
for Nature, more especially for the woods; and if we were asked 
where we should find that love best developed, we should answer 
in that medley of ballads which are called after Robin Hood. 
Take the opening of “ Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne :”— 





* “Lettres et Fragments,” pp. 351, 352. . 
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“When shaws beene sheene, and shraddes full fayre, 
And leaves both large and longe ; 
Itt’s merrye walking in the fayre forrést, 
To hear the small birdes songe. 


The wood-weele sang, and wold not cease, 
Sitting upon the spraye, 

Soe loude, he wakened Robin Hood, 
In the greenwood where he lay.” 


The out-door life is here thoroughly brought home to us by 
“the wood-weele” waking Robin Hood, whilst the practical English 
mind appears in “the leaves both large and longe.” Nowhere 
else as in these ballads is such a reflex of the common English 
love for Nature, especially of the woods. The greenwood ever 
rings with the sound of the horn, or the music of the birds, or 
else echoes with some broad joke: how the curtal dogs caught 
the arrows that were shot at them in their mouths; how one 
bishop was made to dance, and another to sing. In Sherwood it 
is always summer, or else the merry month of May, even in the 
winter. To find such forest-pictures in French literature is 
impossible. 

And an analysis of French pictures would give results not 
widely different. To do this as it should be done would require 
a volume, and not a review article. Too much of late years has, 
perhaps, been said of the shortcomings of Claude. Take, how- 
ever, two other favourite landscape-painters of the French, Wat- 
teau and Pater. “ Les Plaisirs Champétres” of the former gene- 
rally mean clipped trees, a fountain, and a party of French 
ladies and gentlemen posing for admiration, or else dancing in 
shoes that wont turn the evening dew, and dresses which, with 
the touch of a bramble, would leave them all like Adam and 
Eve in Paradise. “ Les Plaisirs de la Campagne” of the latter— 
for the titles vary a little—are more material. ‘The dresses 
are stouter, and the love-making often takes the more material 
form of kissing. But as to the poetry of the fields or woods 
there is absolutely none. It is all theatrical, wooden as the cut- 
scenes in a theatre. Compare their trees with those of Old 
Crome of Norfolk, moss-grown and bent with age, or with those 
of Wynants, who is a minor Crome, and they bear the same com- 
parison with them as the sentimentality of Rousseau with that 
mighty line of Petrarch. 

Modern French art is indeed removing much of this re- 
proach. It would be absurd to say that there are not great 
exceptions, especially when writing on the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, from whence Rousseau has taken his oaks, and Decamps his 
landscapes. But on the whole no one can look even upon 
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modern French landscapes and wood-scenes without being more 
struck by the composition than by the feeling. Frenchmen, in 
fact, always rouge Nature, and put her in kid gloves. They 
would lay down a boulevard by the sea-shore. And if Robinson 
Crusoe had been a Frenchman, he would have undoubtedly put 
up a café before he had built a hut. 

Holding such views as these, it was with no small pleasure 
and surprise that we learnt that M. Denecourt had written no 
less than four works on the Forest of Fontainebleau—works 
which have received the highest praise fron the French press, 
and whose author has been honoured with congratulatory odes 
by various French poets, and complimentary letters from Lamar- 
tine, George Sand, and Béranger. Few people, indeed, can fail to 
feel the beauty of the woods, their infinite grace of form, and infinite 
variety of colour. It is impossible for a wood to be otherwise 
than beautiful. Where there are trees there is always beauty. 
And the beauty is everywhere ; not in their cloud of leaves alone, 
storing up both shade and water to keep the fern below green 
and fresh ; but in branch and bole, which the sunlight ever loves 
to wreath with zones of gold. And in tree-forms, there is every 
variety of grace, from the strong, severe curve of the oak to the 
flowing lines of the birch—spire of poplar, tower of beech, and 
arch of chestnut. And in trunk and foliage there is every variety 
of colour, from the Scotch fir, whose bark glows red in the sun- 
shine, but blackens when drenched with rain, to the silver rind 
of the birch ; every colour of leaf, changing every hour in spring 
and autumn with each passing cloud and glimmer of sunshine, 
from the strong, stiff oak and beech leaves to those of the willow 
and the whitebeam, that shine like white flowers when shaken 
by the wind, and the fir-needles, on which the rain lies like hoar- 
frost. And think, too, of all the other delights which a wood 
brings, Its thickets are the home of the birds, its open spaces 
the garden of the flowers. Think, too, of all the sweet wood- 
paths, paved with the roots of trees; moss under your feet, 
and green leaves overhead ; think, too, of all the wild sounds, 
not only of the birds, but patter of rain on the leaves, and the 
roaring of the fir-trees in the wind. Not only are the woods 
beautiful in spring and autumn, but in the winter. In the field 
we garner up the corn when its beauty is at its highest, but the 
yellow sheaves remain on the trees, to hang as long as they may, 
and then at last when winter comes, then each bough blossoms 
with new beauty of moss and lichen, which are its winter 
leaves, 

We travel to see mighty cities, to gaze on the glories of castle 
and minster; but ever we discover some flaw, some failing. The 
artist’s hand, perhaps, grew cold ere his work was complete, 
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The pillar is defrauded of its full glory, and the tower marred of 
its height ; or else in place of the aisle there is ruin ; instead of the 
pillared strength, dust. And so we come back to Nature, to the 
forest and rivers and sea, to find there the ideal beauty for 
which the soul sighs. There nothing is stinted ; nothing Jacks 
its full measure—the tree is not shortened of its height, nor the 
flower of its glory. Spring by spring the forest renews itself. 
Storms pass it by unscathed ; for the summer ever repairs the 
ravages of winter with fresher beauty. 

It was with thoughts like these that we turned to M. Dene- 
court’s books. No better subject could be found than Fon- 
tainebleau, for it is really a forest, and not, as generally in 
France, a collection of scatfold-poles with leaves, cut down for 
charcoal every fifteen years, 

No better subject, we repeat. could be found than the Forest of 
Bierre, as it was anciently called, with its wild legends of the 
spectral huntsman, who, for some offence against St. Hubert, was 
condemned to follow through the night with torch and hounds a 
spectral stag that never could be caught; the same huntsman— 
the terrible Chasseur Noir—that appeared to Henry IV. just 
before his assassination, uttering the words “ Amendez vous.” 
The favourite hunting ground of the French kings, its woods 
and glens are haunted with their memories; how Louis IX., 
hunting the stag, was attacked by robbers, and as a thanks- 
offering for his deliverance, built on the spot, stiil the Butte 
Saint-Louis, a chapel, which has long ago been destroyed ; how 
Francis I. and Henry II. here held revel and masquerade, and 
how Henry I1V,, in spite of storm and rain, hawked and hunted 
wolf and stag all in one day. 

Then, too, its palace is a chronicle of history from the time of 
Philip Augustus to Napoleon I, Here Francis I. brought that 
band of Italian artists, Rossi and Primaticcio, and Niccolo del 
Abbate, who founded the school of Fontainebleau ; here Henry 
IV. laid out the grounds with the same magnificence that 
Francis had adorned the palace. Scene of revel and intrigue and 
murder, here royal refugees have sought shelter, mighty war- 
riors died, and edicts chanyiug the destinies of nations been issned ; 
here courtezans ruled kings, and turned philosophers into fools. 

But it is with the forest with which we are concerned. Guide- 
books have proverbially a bad name, but of all bad guide-books 
M. Denecourt’s are the worst, not so much for what they have 
left undone, though that is bad enough, as for what they have 
done. ‘To spoil such a subject as Fontainebleau proves a special 
genius for blundering. From beginning to end there is neither 
the scientific nor the true poetical spirit, nothing but a flux of 
big adjectives, The only approach to philosophy is a silly echo 
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of Mr. Ruskin’s sentimentality, which was first propagated by 
Wordsworth in his narrowest mood, that the modern spirit of 
science and industry is destroying the beauties of Nature. Now 
we tell Mr. Ruskin and M. Denecourt and all their school, that 
there never was such a blunder. Nature with her kindly hands 
soon hides whatever injuries man may inflict. The railroad gradu- 
ally slips into the landscape, and fills it as naturally as the river. 
The embankment is in a few years grown over with trees, and 
changes itself into a wood. And here in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, the ravages made by the quarry-men, against which M. 
Denecourt so persistingly screams, are dailybeing hid. Moss is fast 


growing over the ballast-heaps, and the fern hiding the ruins. . 


The worked-out quarry is again becoming a forest. But we 
take higher ground than this, and we tell Mr. Ruskin and M. 
Denecourt, it is better to see the desolation of the finest scenery 
in the world than the desolation of men, better to hear the din 
of a thousand machines than the cries of starving women, better 
Eden itself were turned into a quarry than that its children 
should eat the bread of idleness. And after all, the love of 
scenery is poor and vile when compared with that of freedom, 
which labour can alone win. It is not the Pass of Thermopyle 
which we should admire, but Leonidas and his five hundred. 
But from the applauder of Eyre we can expect no sympathy with 
freedom. As for M. Denecourt, we tell him that he has violated 
Nature far more than all the quarrymen put together when he 
helped to build a café close to the old monastery walls at Fran- 
chard. As for his books, they are principally a catalogue of 
names. For he has actually christened out of “ Lempriere” and 
the “ Biographie Universelle” not only every large tree in the 
forest, but in some cases mere sticks of firewood. M.-Denecourt 
has the reputation of being a Republican, and we suppose would 
not. like to be disrespectful to the smallest tree. Further, he has 
christened every dirty puddle, which is dry in the summer time, 
with some sublime title. The smaller a thing is, the bigger 
are his words. In one place he terms a crack thirty feet deep, 
“une affrayante et profonde fissure,” in another a tunnel, such 
as may be seen in many English gardens, “un tunel affrayant,” 
and in a third, some ruts four inches deep, such as may be found 
in every English lane, “ orniéres profondes,” which he deems to 
be quite impassable. He goes into ecstacies about stones that 
rock, and trees that are marked with excrescences, and artificial 
grottoes. He loves to exaggerate the age of the oaks, as a 
French lady to diminish her own. He calls every wild place a 
Calvary, and imagines the rocks were brought there by the 
Deluge. In one case we think bim a little profane, in the other 
very unscientific.. Bad, however, as his books are his labours in 
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the actual forest are still worse. In his books he has been the 
tout to nature rather than an intelligent guide, but in the forest 
he has been her foe. With his trim roads and walks he has 
destroyed her wildness. In plazes he has even levelled the rocks. 
From a forest he has done his best to convert it into a cockney 
tea-garden. He has actually constructed artificial caves and 
grottoes, which are about as much in place in a forest as a foun- 
tain in the Atlantic. His white direction-posts are stuck about 
everywhere, looking like a cross between a washing-pole and a 
gibbet. We can only say that we would rather be lost twenty 
times over than be led in this fashion. The great charm in a 
forest is to be able to wander at your own will, with no other 
companions than the birds. Or if we must have a path, let it 
be the track of the cattle, or of the woodman, half hidden in the 
heath. There is no fear of our not seeing the finest trees and 
views. If we only love them, we are sure to find them. Further, 
M. Denecourt, to carry out his design of naming every object, 
has rouged the trees as a Frenchwoman rouges her face, and 
daubed the rocks with blue as the Britons did their bedies. The 
little English boy cuts his name on the trees, but the big French 
boy paints his. He has not only done this, but in places scraped 
off the moss from the rocks to carve his names, and has planed 
the rough bark of the oaks so as to paint more conspicuously 
his red figures, letters, signs, and arrows. He has often piled 
a bank round the roots of the largest trees, thus hiding the 
great spurs which give such a character to the oak and beech. 
But this is, perhaps, as well, for he has already spoilt the boles, 
Latterly, too, he has varied his patterns by renumbering the 
trees and rocks, and smearing out the old niimbers, so that some 
of the trunks of the trees look like hind legs of zebras, How 
he has been allowed to commit his work of devastation we can- 
not conceive. But committed it he has, and that, too, with the 
approbation of all Frenchmen. Hence we must conclude that 
French poets love tree-trunks striped, like their national flag, 
with red, white, and blue, and French artists, rocks with an 
irruption of blue paint. 

After this, we shall, we trust, be thought to have spoken leni- 
ently of the typical French love for nature. The truth is a 
Frenchman does not admire nature so much as he admires the 
way in which he admires her. A Parisian thinks he is paying 
her a compliment, if not an actual condescension, when he goes 
into the country. A flower must be potted before he can really 
like it; and as for the woods, if trees budded with flags and 
blossomed with the tricolor, he would then probably love them. 

So much for the typical French mind, of which M. Denecourt 
is a very fair representative. There are, of course, as we have 
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said, great exceptions, and we believe that some protests have 
recently been made against his work of devastation. Luckily, 
however, some portions of the forest have escaped him. He has 
at all events not been able to disfigure the landscapes. The 
villages, too, on the borders of the forest remain untouched. 
We shall therefore endeavour to give a slight general account of 
the forest, with some sketches of a few of the finest parts. But 
before we speak of the woods we will say a few words about the 
town, famous all the world over for its carp, Chasselas vine, and 
palace. It is situated on the eastern side of the forest, and 
surrounded on all sides with hills. Its name is derived from a 
spring of water, just as a neighbouring village is called by the 
Keltic Avon from the same stream which flows by it towards the 
Seine. The carp, vine, and palace are now all, too, equally 
celebrated for the same thing, size. The palace, however, 
is large, without being imposing. We shall not go into 
details. They may be found in any guide-book. We should, 
however, warn strangers from putting too much faith in 
the works of the Italian masters that are shown. There 
is a story told in Hampshire, that a sexton, in answer to 
the question, “ Who painted the picture in your church?” 
replied, “I don’t know who painted it first, but I know who 
painted it last.” The “who” in the Hampshire story was 
the village carpenter, and the “who” at Fontainebleau are 
Parisian artists, so that the pictures of Rossi and Primaticcio 
have, in the course of time, developed into the French school. 
The recent restorations, we may add, have been carried out as at 
the Castle of Blois, with great splendour, and everything, except 
taste, attended to. To make up, however, for the loss of the 
Italian pictures, most of them destroyed for very epposite reasons 
by Anne of Austria and Louis XV., there is as usual plenty of 
the bric-A-brac of history, such as the coat of mail Monaldeschi 
wore when assassinated, the table on which Napoleon I. signed 
his abdication, and the window-bolts made by Louis XVI. Some 
people fancy they gain a vast amount of historical insight by 
seeing such knick-knacks. An Englishman, especially, must 
touch a thing before he believes. 

Besides the palace there is nothing worth seeing in Fontaine- 
bleau. Everything is new as in Paris, where the children look 
older than the houses. We must, however, say a word about 
the grounds. The English garden is very poor. The famous 
lake is small, and, with the exception of some silver-firs and 
planes, the trees insignificant. We are glad, however, after our 
strictures, to-be able to speak more favourably of the French 
garden. It is a very good specimen of its kind. But Fontaine- 
bleau, with its French garden and cascades, and soldiers and bands, 
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and brand-new church and Hotel de Ville and barracks, is out 
of keeping with the old forest. The true forest town, though on 
its borders, is Moret, with its old churches, and gateways, and 
castle. But first for the forest and first of all for its geology, for 
this it is which gives it so much of its character. 

The entire district is Eocene, corresponding to our Hempstead 
series. The lowest formation is composed of beds of clay, which 
crop out on the banks of the Seine. Above these rests the fresh- 
water limestone series on which Fontainebleau is situated, and 
over which in one place is a marine deposit of marl. The former 
forms the base of the sandstone of the forest of marine formation, 
the top of which in places is capped with fresh-water limestone— 
calcaire de Beauce. All these, with their shells, have been so 
fully worked out by, French geologists, that it is needless for us 
to restate their labours.* What we are concerned with is the 
sandstone, which gives the district its picturesqueness. In 
places, as at the Rocher des Cristaux, near La Belle Croix, it 
shows groups of crystals, caused by a solution of carbonate of 
lime, whilst in other places a hard glittering rock, knovan as 





* In the “Guide Historique” will he found a very good account of the 
geology of the forest, with lists of the plants and the Lepidoptere and 
Coleoptere. These, it is needless to say, are not by M. Denecourt. The 
map, too, may be recommended. The list of the plants, however, is very 
scanty. As for the birds, they are nearly all shot down by the forest-keepers, 
for the sake of the Imperial game preserves. The green woodpecker (Picus 
viridis) and the common buzzard (Buteo vulgaris) are the most common. 
M. Denecourt, indeed, gives a short list, on the authority of a forest-keeper, 
but as they are unaccompanied with any scientific nomenclature, it is quite 
impos-ible to determine one species from another. An excellent article by 
M. Clavé appeared in the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” vol. xlv., May Ist, 
1863, p. 142, but it regards the forest chiefly from the political economy point 
of view, which would hardly interest the English reader. We may, however, 
observe, that though the timber is outwardly clean and well-grown to look at, 
a great deal of it is what woodmen term “shaky.” A peculiar system of 
drainage has in places been of late years adopted, by running wide, open 
trenches between every sixth or eighth row, so that the trees stand upon 
elevated beds. But drainage is hardly necessary, as the sand soon absorbs the 
heaviest rainfall. The size of the forest is about forty thousand acres, 
Francis I. added to it largely by confiscations. A few local names point out 
where there may have formerly been villages, but the nature of the soil would 
prevent the district from ever having been populous. To Henry IV. is due 
the “ Route Ronde,” which makes a circuit of nearly the whole torest. Most 
ef the roads, however, were constructed in 1684. The peasantry are allowed, 
except from the 15th of April to the 15th of July, to collect the dead wood. 
In the season, the wood-cutters, who are always employed by piece-work, can 
earn nearly three francs a day ; but, as we have said in the text, the sandstone 
quarries furnish the staple employment. Valvins is the port of the forest, 
irom whence the stone is shipped down the Seine to Paris, for paving the 
streets, whilst the fine white sand is exported as far as Liverpool, Newcastle, 
aad Belgium, for making glass and porcelain. 
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“grés lustrée,” and “Le Banc Royal,” from its superior quality 
as a paving-stone, produced by a deposit of silica ; and in others 
beds of sparkling sand called “sable d’or,” from the presence of 
mica. In places, too, the rocks are richly coloured red and yellow, 
the effect of hydrate of iron, and patterned with dog-toothed 
edges and large scale-like markings, similar to the reticulations 
on Norman pillars, which have been causedby atmospheric in- 
fluences. Right through the forest strike these long sand- 
stone ridges, running nearly east and west parallel with one 
another, separated by deep valleys, their sides pierced by glens 
and gorges, into which masses of rock are tumbled pell-mell, 
one upon the other, making mighty cromlechs, Carnac and 
Stonehenge piled together. The valleys have been caused by 
denudation, and the rocks have been brought to their present 
position by the water carrying away first the beds of sand upon 
which they rested, and so bringing them down tier after tier one 
upon the other. 

These sandstone ridges are never very high, not so high as our 
Derbyshire limestone hills, but. quite high enough for the clouds at 
timés to rest upon them, quite high enough to make the colour rise 
to the face, and the breath come faster after scrambling to the top. 
Their chief beauty consists in their wild gorges, hid deep in the 
hill-sides, like the Vallée des Fées, full of mighty rocks moss- 
covered, piled one upon the other, under which you walk amidst 
heather knee-deep and fern breast-high, shaded by juniper and 
whitebeam, through which rise dark column of oak, and fir, and 
white wand of birch. But besides these gorges, often so com- 
pletely hid by the foliage, that you do not discover them till 
you find yourself in them, there run the great valleys, all looking 
to the rising and setting sun, and mighty fells, platiéres the 
French call them, whose precipices wave with plumes of juniper 
and fir, whilst down below rise the great beech and oak woods 
upon whose floor of leaves the sun throws bright patines of 

old. 
, Most people who go to Fontainebleau will think of our own 
New Forest; but our Forest has nothing to show like these 
sandstone ridges, dark with juniper, here no longer a bush, but 
a tree—nothing like these rock-piled gorges and chasms; and 
yet, strange to say, ours is the wilder forest of the two. Even 
if Fontainebleau were not spoilt by civilization, by its roads, and 
carrefours, and signposts, it lacks the wild elements of the 
forest of William of Normandy. Its beeches grow taller, but it 
can show no beech-wood like Mark-Ash, which is dark in the 
brightest summer day. Its oaks grow larger and heavier, but 
they miss the weirdness of those of the New Forest, with their 
trunks bent by the Channel winds, and their branches crusted 
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with a white frost-work of lichens. In Fontainebleau, too, 
there stretch no wild plains of heather, and gorse, and fern, 
pastured with herds of cows and shaggy forest ponies. Fontaine- 
bleau can boast of no sea, and no streams—nothing but the 
Seine, which just touches its eastern border; and to a forest 
there is no such loss as that of water. For a stream is really a 
cloud flowing along the earth, a strip of wandering sky that 
inlays valleys and plains with its own sweet blue, bringing 
beauty wherever it comes. 

In Fontainebleau, too, there are no villages, with the excep- 
tion of Avon, like Burley, Brockenhurst, and Lyndhurst, in 
the New Forest; yet each has its own beauties. As you 
wander through the woods of Fontainebleau you will hear the 
clink of hammers in the quarries, and meet the dark-haired 
peasant girl, with her coloured handkerchief round her head, 
carrying a basket of yellow agarics she has gathered under 
the trees. Then, too, as you wander along, you come sud- 
denly on the image of the Madonna high up on some beech 
garlanded with chaplets, and as you return home at night see 
the candles burning in front of her shrine in the lonely chapel 
at the foot of Mount Ussy. These things serve to remind us of 
some of the differences. Old customs, too, linger. Yearly, on 
the first of May, the Abbess of Lys brings, as forest dues, a ham 
and two bottles of wine, and lays them on the “ Table du Roi,” 
a stone table, like a dolmen, on the north of the forest; and at 
the same time every newly-married husband of the parish of 
Saint Ambroise of Melun brings a cake and five deniers. 
Further, the peasant regularly keeps his village fétes in the 
forest—we need scarcely add, too, always on a Sunday; but 
soberness on a Sunday féte is better than drunkenness on a week- 
day wake in England. As for the peasant, he is far better off, 
as far as wage goes, than his fellow in the New Forest, for the 
sandstone quarries give him constant employment; but the 
work is very unhealthy, and in winter is often stopped by the 
frost, which causes the rocks to split unevenly. 

So much, then, by way of contrast. The New Forest is truly 
a forest in the old sense of the word, but Fontainebleau is on 
the whole too artificial. In the New Forest the oaks and 
beeches have space to grow, and free play to stretch their arms, 
and shake out their folds of leaves; but in Fontainebleau you 
often cannot see the wood for the trees. Too often the oaks 
spring up like masts, the boughs running out at right angles 
like yards. There are, however, some magnificent trees, as in 
the woods of the Gros-Fouteau, of the Vallée de la Solle, and of 
Bas-Bréau. Many of the large oaks, as the Pharamond and’ 
Henry 1V., measure not less than twenty feet in circumference. 
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Amongst the most famous is the Charlemagne oak, which stands 
—once a forest in itself, but now a noble ruin—in the valley ot 
Ronceveaux, at the foot of Mount Ussy, amid a group of other 
oaks, surrounded on all sides with rocks, except just the space 
where it stretches its arms, throwing a league of shade; but 
many of the most famous oaks in Fontainebleau, as the Clovis 
oak, are completely decayed. An old tree is often confused by 
the popular mind with a fine tree: its monstrosities are mis- 
taken for beauties; but an excrescence is to a tree what a wart 
is to a man’s face. Besides, an old oak has something pitiably 
human about it, with its bent trunk and storm-broken boughs; 
it claims pity rather than admiration. A tree, for beauty, 
must be in its prime ; but size here, like age in the former case, 
is often confounded with beauty. As we have said, many of the 
trees at Fontainebleau look as if they had been run up in a 
hurry by contract. Thus the famous oak, the Bouquet de 
l’Impératrice, in the Gros-Fouteau, is, though a large, by no 
means a fine tree. It begins to fork too early, as though it had 
outgrown its strength, and its head is deficient in grandeur; 
besides, its bole is too square-shaped, and wants that flowing line 
of the oak-trunk, which amongst trees is the idealism of the 
beauty of strength. The Bouquet de l’Empereur, in the Bas- 
Bréau wood, is far more beautiful; so finely is it proportioned 
that you do not at first sight perceive its size. The bole has a 
true oak character, rising with a slight curve, and then throwing 
up a fountain of boughs. 

And now for a few words upon the scenery; but before the 
reader goes into the forest to see either its trees or its scenery, 
let us earnestly advise him to do so on foot. Going into a 
forest in a carriage is like going to bathe in a waterproof dress. 
A French driver, too, cares a great deal less for trees and scenery 
than for his horses. The only sympathy he ever shows for 
Nature is by violently cracking his whip at the finest views. 
The great show-places close to Fontainebleau are the Fort de 
Y’Empereur, Point de Vue Amélie, and Calvaire. The first is 
decidedly the most extensive, the second the prettiest, and the 
last the poorest view. 

From the Point de Vue Amélie you look westward to the town, 
where the palace seems itself a town, over wooded heights, 
beyond which the sandstone ridges roll wave after wave, whilst 
sheer down three hundred feet below bends the viaduct of the 
railway and the river flows ; and beyond the river rise groups of 
white villages, and corn-fields, and orchards, stretching away to 
the east, and through a gap in the hills all dark with woods, 
Thomery appears, with its vineyards nestling by the side of the 
Seine. From the Fort de |Empereur you see still further, still 
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more villages and churches, but you miss the glimpses of the 
Seine and the gorge looking up to Thomery. From it, however, 
you gain a good idea of the forest. To the south run the jutting 
promontories of Butte & Guay and the Point de Vue Amélie, 
making great bays of wood; and to the west rise the Cassepot 
rocks, and the bluff headlands of Mont Chauvet, whilst the tor 
of the Butte Saint-Louis stands up like an island amidst the 
green sea of woods. 

As we have said, Calvaire is decidedly the poorest. There is 
not so much an artificial as a Cockney air about this place. To 
Englishmen the name smacks rather of profanity. The nomen- 
clature of the Bible is best avoided on the scene of picnics. A 
little parterre to enable a French driver to turn round at full 
gallop, aud a great eross to enable French girls to pose in 
front, do not mend the matter. Further, the Scotch firs, to 
improve the view, have all been cut in half; and a tree with- 
out a head has much the same appearance as a man without 
legs. But the forest can show finer scenes than these. They 
probably owe their celebrity to being close to Fontainebleau, 
and being called by such grand names. The Vallée des Fées 
and the Valley of the Charlemagne Oak we have already men- 
tioned. But there are plenty more as beautiful. Let the traveller 
go where he will, he is sure to fiud some quiet dell hid amongst 
the grey blue mist of the fir trees—some valley where the birch 
lightly shakes out its spray of leaves, and oak and beech wave 
their green aigrettes of foliage. One of the finest walks is that 
along the ridge which overlooks the Vallée de la Solle. Let the 
traveller quit the dusty road, putting behind him the jangling of 
the French horse bells, and the blowing of French horns, and all 
that swarm of pedlars who have seized on every well and perched. 
themselves on every well-known rock, to convert them into 
markets for the sale of worthless knicknacks, strike into a foot- 
path—not a walk, but a real footpath—so rare in Fontainebleau, 
which runs all the way as far as the Hauteurs de la Solle. It 
will take him along the heights, between walls of rocks fleeced 
with mess; and under old ragged junipers, sometimes leading 
him down into the valleys below, where rise oak and beech, clean 
kes springing sixty feet without knot or branch, and then 

ursting into leafy canopies. And as you plunge into their deep 
green recesses out of the sunshine, it is like plunging into the 
coolness of a river. And as you sit down to rest, and gaze upwards 
at the rocks seen through the screen of leaves, and around you 
on the flowers, the sweet wild thyme, and the pale yellow stars 
of the mullein, and hear perbaps the first autumn warble of the 
robin, or the laugh of the woodpecker, you better understand the 
meaning of the words, “ Thou shalt not live by bread alone.” 
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Nor must we forget, still further to the west, the valley of the 
Cuvier-Chatillon rocks, a valley of juniper and may, and birch 
and heather; and here and there, as at the entrance to the 
Gorge aux Biches, old oaks flanked by a long line of cliffs, now 
rising into tors, and now massing their rocks into fortresses, and 
now standing out with bluff headlands, where deep in their flanks 
quiet dells are hid. And at the far end rises the mighty Bas- 
Bréau wood, approached by a wide space of turf, set with old 
thorns and crabs. And beyond Bas-Bréau, to the south, runs 
the Gorge of Apremont, beloved by artists. In that valley the 
trees have had wide space to grow, the oak free play to throw 
its arms, and the beech full liberty to shake out its cloud of 
jeaves. There, too, the heather blossoms thickest and the fern 
grows highest ; and hills gird it round on all sides, on the sum- 
mits silver-grey with fir, giving soft flowing lines to the ridges, 
but at the base green with juniper and birch, through which peep 
grey masses of rock. And here too, at the east end, stands the 
oak of Henri IV., with its vast bole rent and torn, and the Sully 
oak, too, fast going to decay; and at the western end, on the to 
of the scaur, you look down upon the mighty oaks of Bas-Bréau, 
out towards Chailly, over leagues of cultivated land, to the 
setting sun. 

And beyond Apremont, still to the south, lies Franchard, 
where in 1197, a monastery was founded by some monks from 
Orleans, to whom Philip Augustus granted the site. But it has 
long ago shared the fate of the chapel on the Butte Saint-Louis, 
It was partially destroyed in the wars of the fourteenth century, 
and converted into a stronghold of brigands, and finally razed 
by Louis XIV., as the only means of suppressing them. A little 

iece of the garden remains, where Stephen, Archbishop of 
oenni, in a very touching letter, advises William the hermit, 
and founder of the convent, to walk, and tend his bees, in order 
to sooth his mind. “Plora pro te ipso,” he says, for we cannot 
forbear quoting his words :— 

“ Plora pro te ipso, plora pro proximo, plora et pro Domino. Pro te 
ipso, recogitans annos tuos in amaritudine anime tuz. Pro proximo, 
pro vivis et mortuis cultoribus fidei Christiane. Pro Domino, habens 
tedium vite presentis et desiderium externe. In primo fletu, ut 
delicta juventutis tuz et ignorantias tuas ne meninerit Deus. In 
secundo, ut vivi a malis desistant, et in bonis operibus perseverent, 
et mortui in pace requiescant, et ad vitam eternam perveniant. In 
tertio, cupiens dissolvi et esse cum Christo, dicens,—‘ Heu! mihi, quia 
incolatus meus prolongatus est.’ Prime lacryme, frater, compunc- 
tionis et poenitentiz; secundz, compassionis et misericordiz ; tertia, 
congratulationis et fiducie. Ab oratione saltum facias ad lectionem, 
a lectione ad meditationem, ut quod legeris, salubriter concoquas et 
rumines, trajiciasque quod ruminaveris in memorie thesauros. Ne 
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prolixitate autem legendi, aut oculos obtundas caligine, ant vertigine 
caput graves, Post modicam lectionem deambula per cellulam tuam, 
aut in hortulum egrediens, virentibus herbulis, qua tamen pance sunt, 
et rare, visum refice languentem, aut apud alvearia conspice, que tibi 
et solatio sint et exemplo. Inter has varietates, asperitatem Eremi 
pro deliciis habiturus es Paradisi.”’* 


But the whole letter is equally beautiful, imbued with the 
deepest sense of mysticism. He does not indeed penetrate to the 
beauty of the rocks and trees, as St. Bernard does in a memorable 
passage. He mentions the dropping well, which to this day still 
drops. But the whole scene inspires him with terror ; its wild- 
ness and its huge rocks. His soul is filled with fear for the fate 
of his brother, whose two predecessors have been killed by rob- 
bers. And so he sees no beauty in the place. 

Out of the ruins of the monastery a lodge for a forest-keeper 
has been built, where a Madonna is placed in a niche of the wall, 
and close by, in strange contrast to the hermit’s cell, stands a café. 
But Franchard, when once you have escaped from its café, and 
the jingle of bells, and chink of money, is, perhaps, the sweetest 
of all walks. The fragrance of a past life lingers here, as at 
Beaulieu, in our own New Forest. “But it is a very different 
scene—no broad river sweeping down to the sea, past mill and 
meadow, only grey rocks and weird junipers like yews—no 
cloisters, only a bit of buttressed wall. And yet still as we walk 
between the grey rocks, and see nothing but the lizard basking 
in the sun, and here and there a rosy gleam of heath, and hear 
nothing but the chirp of the grasshopper, and the dirge of the 
wind in the firs, the old life flows back. With our feelings we 
reclothe the past. The monks saw the rocks as we see them, and 
the glow of heath and dark shadow of juniper. But a wide gulf 
separates the modern mind from them. They, doubtless, saw, 
like the Fathers, in the fossil shells of the rocks, nature’s testi- 
mony to the Deluge, and the truth of the Bible, where we now 
read only evidence of continuous law ; saw, too, something miracu- 
lous in the dropping well, that turned their thoughts to Moses in 
the desert. 

We have thus spoken of a few beauties of the forest. There 
are plenty of others, such as the Gorge aux Loups, with its wide 
platiére at the top, where, as at Apremont, the oaks have room 
to grow, and down below its gorge, like some Derbyshire valley, 
shut in with hills, its flanks strewn with rocks, and covered with 
oaks which clothe, but do not conceal the broken lines. To 
them all the mere visitor cannot possibly go. Nor is there any 





* Quoted by Guilbert, “Description Historique des Chateau, Bourg, et 
‘Forest de Fontaiuebleau,” (1731). Tome ii, pp. 213, 214, 
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need. To know Shakspeare, you need not read every play. One 
passage fully learnt, yields more than half dozen plays burried 
through. And so of the forest, know one wood, one valley, well, 
and you know all. 

We must now, however, say a few words about some of the border 
forest villages, for, as we have said, there are no villages, with 
the exception of Avon, among the woods. Barbizon, through 
its colony of artists, has a European reputation. In itself, the 
village is nothing, but it is situated close to the Bas-Bréau 
wood and Apremont, which accounts for its popularity. Here 
artists from Paris flock down to the little village inn under the 
pretence of painting. Here they turn the forest into Bohemia, 
in the day lying under the trees, reading novels and smoking 
cigarettes ; and at night, burning not the midnight oil, but the 
candle at both ends. Decamps acted wisely when he refused to 
leave Chailly. No genuine result, no true inspiration can pro- 
ceed from such work. The Muses love solitude. As the little 
inn has become so famous, we may say a word about some of the 
paintings which cover its walls) The gallery is a complete 
Babel of pictures, for every nation has contributed, and speaks 
with its own brush. Many of them are very clever, but the 
praise of mere barren cleverness is the worst which can be 
bestowed. What, however, we are most struck with is the 
absence of forest sceenes—that here, in the very forest, the French 
mind should seek its inspiration from battle-pieces and naked 
Cupids. “We want no further evidence after this as to the 
general quality of the French love for Nature. Amongst those 
which are something more than clever, is “ Les Canards,” by 
M. Thon, in which the pool and the shock headed willows show 
a great deal of feeling. “Les Chevaux,” by M. Brendel, and 
the “Deux Chevaux a la herse,” by M. J. Héreau, are both 
marked by dash and spirit. The truest poetry, however, 
may be found in “Une Famille de Moutons,” by M. Gaston 
Lafenestre, and “ Des Canotiers,” by M. Merlon. But we ought 
not to look for any high poetry ; if it comes, it is in spite of the 
genius of the place, for here is the country temple of Bohe- 
mianism, whose walls are written over with inscriptions like— 
“La vie est une cigare, on la fume & vingt ans,” and “ L’amour 
est un vin qui s'aigrit, quand il a trop de bouteille.” At Mar- 
lotte, too, close to the fine Gorge aux Loups, another colony 
of artists is established, where Murger himself used to stay, 
and where his portrait is sketched on the dining-room wall of 
the inn. Of the other villages, Avon may be mentioned for 
its church, where Monaldeschi, and Dubois, the painter, are 
buried, and where, on the west porch, are inscriptions to Dau- 
benton, the naturalist, and Bezout, the mathematician, The 
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church, too, at Bourron, is worth seeing, if only for its early 
Romanesque arches between the nave and south aisle, spring- 
ing from massive piers, as if a wall had simply been pierced 
through. But the ruined church of Larchant, near Nemours, 
about six miles from the south-west boundary of the forest, is 
the finest in the whole district. Service is still performed in 
the transept and choir, but the rain falls through the rents in 
the roof on the worshippers. The nave is entirely roofless, and 
the upper part of the tower on the north and west sides has 
fallen ; but what remains is very fine twelfth and thirteenth 
century work, especially the west and north doorways, The 
former is remarkable for its delicate tracery, but the latter is the 
glory of the church. On each side of it spring triple arches of 
figures—bishops, and saints, and angels—and over the doors a 
bas-relief of the “ Last Judgment,” with the blessed and the 
damned receiving their portions—of course inferior, but not 
unlike in character to that of Notre Dame. The Lady Chapel 
is also fine, with its rich arcading, and carved screen, and cauopies, 
and sedilia, and grotesque carvings of animals, and moaks, and 
devils. 

Then, too, on the south-east border-of the forest, lies the little 
village of Montigny, on the Loing, the view from whose wooden 
rustic suspension- bridge is perfect. Before you stretches a long 
reach of water, lost in the distance amidst woods; whilst half 
way down a bright flash proclaims the line of the weir. On one 
side are meadows and poplars, and on the other gardens, fenced 
with willows, and plum-trees, and vines, stretching far over the 
river, so that the fruit can only be gathered in a boat; and then 
a timbered mill, through which pours more water, flushed here 
and there with foam; and then a cluster of brown-roofed houses, 
and above them the high-gabled church, with its tower crowning 
all But, as we have before said, Moret is the true forest town, 
and not Fontainebleau. It, too, is on the Loing, nearer its 
junction with the Seine. One of its churches has been turned 
into a barn, and the towers of its city walls into flower-gardens 
and summer-huuses. In the streets stand timbered houses of 
the sixteenth ceutury, with carved barge-boards an-] figures, and 
here and there a bit of renaissance-work. The old machico- 
lated town-gates, too, remain nearly perfect, and the water-gate 
and the sally-ports still exist in the walls. The keep of the 
castle, too, remains, and the church which Becket consecrated, 
remarkable for the tracery of the west doorway, with its animals 
and grotesque figures, not unlike those at Larchant, 

Nor must we forget to say a word about Thomery, famous all 
the world over for its Chasselas grapes. It is a village of 
gardens—a greenhouse without glass. As you approach it from 
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the forest, the stone quarries are full of cherry-trees and apples, 
and the vines grow in the hedges, mingling their grapes with the 
flowers of the traveller’s joy. And in the village itself grow 
hedges of roses, and vines, and rows of walnuts, and orchards of 
plum-trees, whilst the Seine flows on the other side under a 
steep sandstone cliff; No greater contrast to the scenery of the 
forest can be found than in the walk from Thomery to Fon- 
tainebleau, by the side of the Seine. Passing by the church, 
with its dovecote, and the old ferry, the river, just wide enough 
to call across on still summer evenings, rolls on through woods, 
its banks lined with yellow lilies and willow-herb, and beds 
of rushes all alive with the chirping of the reed-sparrow. And 
then, perhaps, there lazily floats down that oldest of roads a 
square-sterned barge, with its high-piled cargo of wood for Paris. 
And as the hills gradually slope away, the water glides on with 
the dark forest on one side, and on the other breadths of cul- 
tivated land, yellow cornfields, and green vineyards, and groves 
of orchards, and rows of poplars, hung with clumps of mistletoe, 
which in the distance look like rooks’ nests. 

But we must return to the forest. In spite of all the injuries 
it has received from M. Denecourt, its gorges and wouds are still 
very beautiful. But it has received other injuries, The French 
nation has a trick of copying our English vices. They once cut 
off a king’s head because we did. And now they are imitating 
our worst sports—our game preserving and our horse-racing. 
And so the magnificent Vallée de la Solle has been turned into 
a racecourse, whilst the emperor has seized a large portion of 
the most beautiful part of the forest for his private game-pre- 
serves, ‘The injury done by the despot, however, is not so great 
as that done by the republican. But men must learn a lesson 
from Nature. Yearly she brings back the flowers to the valley, 
and yearly rolls back her wave of green over the sandstone ridges, 
and tries to forget, as best she may, alike the injuries of repub- 
lican and emperor. 
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CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





The Foreign Books noticed in the following sections are chiefly supplied by Messrs. 
Witiiams & Norcate, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, and Mr. Nort, 270, 
Strand. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
- Church of England, halting in its Reformation, hankering 


after the medievalism which it professed to abandon, has vainly 
pretended to conciliate freedom with submission to authority. It has 
generated at one time a liberality of which it forthwith checks the 
development, and at others an ecclesiastical sentiment of which it re- 
pudiates the legitimate consequences. Half Roman, half Reformed, it 
tempts the adhesion of most differently coustituted minds, in order to 
shock and disappoint them ; it entangles intellects of no mean order in 
logical inconsistencies, and consciences not without sensibility in a 
network of conflicting obligations. As a national machinery it rests 
upon State enactment, but it affects to combine with its civil character 
a claim to a divine origin, and supernatural sanctions. Ministers 
who enter its service as a practical organization for the moral and 
religious improvement of the people, find themselves made parties to 
tle superstitions of an episcopal succession, and a miraculous sacra- 
mentalism; others who conceive themselves to be a priesthood 
responsible only to a Divine Master, find themselves subject to mere 
human laws,‘and obliged to hold communion with those whom they 
esteem no better than infidels or heathens. Calvinists and Arminians, 
Zwinglians and ultra-Sacramentalists, Church-and-State men and High 
Episcopalians, Latitudinarians and Gorhamites, Rationalists and 
Supernaturalists, have all more or less experienced at various times the 
inconsistencies in which they have been involved by their connexion 
with the Established Church. But among persons of all parties who 
have thus found themselves landed through their connexion with the 
Church of England in positions which they could neither successfully 
maintain, nor creditably retire from, Dr. Pusey is most conspicuous. 
We refer, of course, to the controversial situation in which he has placed 
himself by his writings. And above all things, his recent attempts at 
peace-making have revealed an entire deficiency in ordinary sagacity, an 
incapacity for setting forth even the terms of the problem which he 
undertook to solve, a complete misunderstanding of the constitution of 
the Church to which he belongs ; above all, the lousest possible appreci- 
ation of the doctrines, the philosophy, the claims of the Roman diviues, 
and of the Roman Court. In order to the realization of Dr. Pusey’s 
theories of Catholic Union, it would be necessary for the English Church 
to become what it is not, and never can be, and necessary for the Roman 
Church to stultify the traditions, the developments, the policy of a 
thousand years. The consistency of a blameless life has entitled the 
Canon of Christchurch to a large share of personal respect, aud he has 
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thereby lived down much prejudice which the odium theologicum formerly 
attached tu him, but he has not thereby grown logical, methodical, or 
judicious. Evangelicals are incapable of testing the Professor’s argu- 
ments, or following him throughout his citations ; Broad Churchmen, if 
somewhat more capable, are disinclined to the wearisome work ; it has, 
however, been effectually done on the Roman side in the volume called 
“ Peace through the Truth,” by Professor Harper.! A more triumphant 
demolition of the scheme of the Unionists, and a more merciless ex- 
posure of inaccuracy of literary statement, of misunderstanding of 
doctrine, of inconsequence in argument, cannot easily be imagined. 
The author moves freely, as thoroughly conversant with the questions 
he discusses and the authorities on whom he relies; he writes with a 
vigour sometimes approaching too nearly, as we think, to invective ; 
but there can be no doubt that he really means what he says, and that 
the learned Jesuit far more nearly represents the realities of the Roman 
position than Dr. Pusey and his Unionist friends can set forth the 
possibilities of the Anglican one. And as two combatants, at least, are 
necessary to make a fray, there must be at least two parties to a 
peace. The notion of a peace on equal terms, on terms of negotiation 
or of mutual concession, of a federal union between the Roman and 
Anglican Churches as independent corporations, or as “ Branches,” or 
co-ordinate constituents of One Catholic Church, with whatever con- 
cession of dignity or priority to the See of St. Peter, is here repudiated 
with the utmost scorn. ‘The more sober-minded English Churehmen, and 
those who have not been blinded in their reading of history by fanciful 
theories, have always been perfectly aware that the only reconciliation 
with Rome is by submission. It has not been the fashion with the 
more respectable Anglicans of late years to fan the embers of the old 
controversy with Rome; and they will certainly not thank Dr. Pusey 
for having reopened it at the greatest possible disadvantage, for having, 
as far as was possible for one man to do, covered his own communion 
with contempt ; at one time tendering an olive branch which is broken 
and flung in his face, at another brandishing the puniest weapons of 
offence which are shivered in the very first attack on the old Roman 
armour. It is one thing to preach a University sermon which no one 
cares to contradict, and to publish it with notes which no one will 
trouble himself to verify; it is another to constitute oneself the 
representative champion of a Church, and to set up as a challenge 
to all other churches a new theory of Catholicity. This challenge 
has been accepted in a manner which will be far from agreeable, we 
apprehend, to the personal admirers of Dr. Pusey, or to the projectors 
of the so-called “ reunion.” 

The present volume consists of four essays. The first two are prin- 
cipally directed to explaining the difference between “ unity,” as the 
Roman Church understands it, and “union,’’ as dreamt of by Dr. 
Pusey and his friends. According to the Roman view, there can be 





1 «*Peace through the Truth; or, Essays on Subjects connected with Dr. Pusey’s 
*Kirenicon.’” By the Rev. T. Harper, S. J., Professor of Theology in the College of 
8. Beuno, N. Wales, First Series, London: Longmans, 1866. 
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only one true Church, governed by one visible representative of Christ 
upon earth ; there can be no such thing as a federation of churches, 
equally deriving their existence from their Divine Head, but mutually 
independent : the Church is a monarchy. Reunion with Rome can 
only come to pass by means of submission. Submission can only take 
place corporately or individually. Any prospect of the corporate sub- 
mission of the Church of England to the chair of St. Peter is too hopeless 
to engage any practical attention. ‘The Erastianism of the Knglish 
Established Church, its heresies, the utterirreconcilableness of its Articles 
and furmularies with Catholic truth, its repudiation of the greater part 
of the Divine sacran.ents and mutilation of others, forbid any such expec- 
tation. But individual submission is in men’s own hands ;—dreams 
about future federal reunion when they are dead and gone touch them 
not—they have to save their own souls, and be reconciled to the one 
true Church ot Christ before they fall into eternity. The third essay 
is on the doctrine of transubstantiation : only a few pages of Dr. Pusey’s 
a Eirenicon” are devoted to that subject, but he has treated expressly 
in another work on the Real Presence in the Eucharist. Heand those 
who mainly think with him regard the presence of Christ on tie altar 
as the central fact in Church life; and agreement in acknowledging the 
reality of his presence in the wholeness of his person in the sacrifice of 
the altar they fancy to be the one essential wherein branches of the 
Church now severed may be brought to an effectual concurrence. More- 
over, Dr. Pusey and others appear to imagine they have discovered in 
some theory of consubstantiation a tertium quid, a doctrine not con- 
demned in the Thirty-nine Articles, and in which the Roman and Greek 
Churches might concur; and thus theprinciple contended for in “ No. 90” 
would be carried out to a practical issue in the reunion of Christendom. 
Hence the importance of a thorough discussion of the Eucharistic 
question on the Roman side ; and it has been discussed by Professor 
Harper in this essay in the most masterly way. He admits at start- 
ing the applicability of the principles of “ No. 90” to the Anglican 
Articles to a certain extent, but he distinguishes between the principle 
which presided over the composition of the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
principle which governs, according to him, the definition of the Creed of 
the true Church. ‘The former is the principle of inclusiveness, the latter 
the principle of exclusiveness. We might say, indeed, that the principle 
of inclusiveness does not characterize even the Thirty-nine Articles 
equally throughout—they are not equally inclusive where they have 
condemned as where they have been silent. ‘The English Church is not 
open as to transubstantiation, which it repudiates in terms (Art. 238), but 
it is open as toany theory concerning the inspiration of Scripture, of which 
it has said not one word. But although particular Roman doctrines 
or parts of “Catholic truth” may fairly be held on the inclusive principle 
under the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, the whole of - 
“ Catholie truth’’ could not be so held; and “to endeavour to arrange 
a compromise between formulas so essentially opposed, by stretching 
the Thirty-nine Articles in one way, and the decrees of the Council 
of Trent or the creed of Pius LV. in another, till they both meet in a 
sort of common focus, is to waste strength for nothing, and to play at 
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an impossibility.” (p.181.) This essay on transubstantiation will 
prove, we imagine, extremely humiliating to Dr. Pusey and the Con- 
substantialists : his whole pleading is shown to be founded on the gross 
mistake that the schoolmen confounded “substance” (ovsia), with 
“matter,” and his particular authorities are found upon a detailed 
examination to prove the very contrary of that which he has asserted. 
The judgment which Professor Harper expresses of the workmanship 
of the great Anglo-Catholic champion must be given in his own 
words :— 


‘We have been compelled during the course of our argument to expose a 
mass of inaccuracies and gross errors into which Dr. Pusey has fallen. And 
it is, of course, natural to suppose that even his own co-religionists would 
learn to distrust the competence and guidance of a writer with whom errors 
and misquotation are a rule, accuracy the rare exception, and whose elaborate 
notes on this subject are one vast congeries of blunders; and, to speak the 
plain truth, it is only because theology is not, cannot be, studied as a science 
outside the Church, and because, in consequence, the best educated Anglicans 
are utter strangers to its vast and fertile fields of thought, that a disaster has 
not befallen the writer by reason of the publication of these works on the 
Eucharist, similar to that which would inevitably have betallen him had his 
book been a new edition of a Greek play, and his numerous and grave inaccu- 
racies figured within the well-known range of classical literature. And if 
such should be the result; if Anglicans should learn to distrust one who 
shows so little sense of the grave responsibility that is involved in opposing 
himself to the Catholic and Roman Church, and in assailing an article of her 
creed—the faith for centuries of hundreds of millions of her children—as to 
content himself with unverified quotations, borrowed from the bitterest enemies 
of the Church, and which, on examination, are proved to be partly fictitious, 
partly corrupted, and not unfrequently falsified, we essuredly shall not 
grieve.”—pp. 257, 258. 


But the prime motive of the author is declared to have been the 
convincing dispassionate inquirers that “there can be no union, no 
peace save through the truth ;”’ “ they must submit themselves uncon- 
ditionally to the infallible chair of Peter.” 

The last essay is on the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Virgin Mary, which the author, as an obedient Catholic, rejoices 
to have been now declared as the faith of the Church. It need not be 
said that throughout the doctrinal discussions in this volume, the 
principle of development is recognised and applied, and undoubtedly 
with much more consistency than it can be employed by the Anglo- 
Catholics. Here the evolution of doctrine is maintained to belong to 
the Church in perpetuity —there it is supposed to have been cut short 
at the end of some period arbitrarily fixed, possibly aecording to the 
Reunionists to be recovered when the broken unity of the Church 
Universal shall be restored. Dr, Pusey does not fare much better in 
this essay than he did in the preceding one. Nevertheless, while the 
author is very successful in showing that the tendency in the Roman 
Church had long been towards an acknowledgment of the Immaculate 
Conception of Mary, and that the time was ripe for a declaration of 
the doctrine, he has not shown the mode of the promulgation of so 
important an Article of faith to have been in accordance with Catholic 
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precedent. In this essay Protestants will meet with a definition of 
original sin, and a description of its necessary consequences, as little 
capable, it may be, of demonstration or verification as those which 
meet them in their own Confessions, but undoubtedly less shocking. 
To the minds probably of most persons who are likely to read this 
notice, the whole of the discussions in this volume will appear to be 
carried on in a region of unrealities ; and exception may no doubt be 
taken by Roman Catholics of other schools to some of the author’s 
statements, and to the policy of some of his arguments. But the 
perusal of the book will in any case prove an intellectual exercise not 
without fruit. 

Not very many years ago—that is to say, when the questions of Re- 
union or Reconciliation were agitated in the English Church on the first 
publication of the Tract No. 90—Rome filled the entire field of vision 
to those who were looking out for an authority, a dogmatical system, 
a ritual more complete and more in accordance with primitive antiquity 
than their own Church could supply. It was a question simply of going 
to Rome, or of staying where they were. But since that time the 
Eastern Churches have risen into notice, partly from increased inter- 
course between the East and West, partly because Rome itself has 
been endeavouring to bring about a reunion in that direction, whereby 
the submission of the West—that is, of England and Protestant 
Germany, left thereby in a small minority—would be greatly ad- 
vanced, But the Greek Church has shown no disposition to fall 
into this policy. The Czar of Russia is even less likely to sur- 
render an ecclesiastical supremacy than the Queen of England ; and 
ecclesiastics who can trace a succession to a Chrysostom and a Gregory 
of Nazianzus are little likely to acknowledge a supremacy in the Pope of 
Rome. So that the project of Catholic Reunion has now assumed the 
appearance of a triangular duel. There is the old contest between the 
Roman and Anglican, the still older one between the Roman and the 
Greek, and the Greek and Anglican are now beginning to debate 
validity of sacraments, continuity of succession, and orthodoxy of 
creed. Or perhaps we should compare the poor Anglo-Catholic to 
Garrick between the Muses, or to the captain in the old opera, “ How 
happy could I be with either,” &c. But neither by the “ Orthodox” 
Church of the East nor by the “ Catholic” Church of Rome could the 
English Church be readmitted to communion as she is. It is only fair, 
as we have allowed the Jesuit to plead on the one hand, to set forth 
that which Dr. Overbeck on the side of the “ Orthodox” Church has to 
say on his.? He puts the question whether the Orthodox Church “ may 
enter into transactions with the English Church at large ?” and he 
suys— 





2 “*Catholic Orthodoxy and Anglo-Catholicism ; a word about Intercommunion 
between the English and the Orthodox Chareb.” - By J. J. Overbeck, D.D. 
London: Triibner. 1866. 

** Die Orthodoxe Katholische Auschauung im Gegensatz zum Papstthum und 
Jesuitismus, so wie zum Protestantismus.” Nebst einem Riickblick auf die 
papstliche Encyklica und den oe vom 8 December, 1864. Von J. J. 
Overbeck. Halle. 1865. 
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“As long as you harbour heresy in the bosom of your Church, without 
being able to secre¢e it from the system, either this system is xo Church at all, 
ora Church infected, degenerated, and disabled by heresy, an empty, hollow 
Church which the Holy Ghost has left. It is hard to choose one side of this 
sad alternative; but I know no sincere, pious, and open Orthodox Catholic 
can disavow that alternative. There is no mistake about that question. Let 
it only be put in such a concise, plain, and straightforward manner. The 
Orthodox Catholic Church does not recognise the English Church to be a 
Church in her own meaning of the word, no more than the Lutheran, Reformed, 
or any other Protestant Church. If we, nevertheless, use the term “‘Church” 
in this controversy, it is only a conventional mode of speaking, adopting the 
usual nomenclature of a ‘fait accompli,’ while disapproving the fact and 
denying the truth of the underlaid idea.”—pp. 89, 90. 


Nothing can well exceed the contempt with which the English 
Church is spoken of— 


“No other Protestant Church was ever so full of contradictions, so full of 
variegated heresy, as the English Church was, and is, and will be to the end of 
her existence. With such an heretical Church the Orthodox Church never 
would allow her bishops to transact. With individuals belonging to the 
English Church she will be most happy to treat, but an English Church 
she does not know, aud may not know, as long as she preserves pure 
Orthodoxy.”—p. 94. 


The English Church in its corporate character is thus put out of the 
way, and with the most supreme contempt. The English Church, as 
such, cannot speak, nothing could be done without the State, but if it 
could speak, it would not speak as Dr. Pusey and a few others of the 
same “opinion” with himself would have it. Dr. Overbeck then turns 
to the question between the Eastern Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
Churches. He lays down that there can be no true Church without a 
primitive episcopal succession : originally this succession constituted 
the Universal Church as an aristocracy of particular Churches ; this 
aristocracy degenerated into an oligarchy under the patriarchates of 
Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem : under the 
Papacy it would be a monarchy. There may be allowed to the Pope a 
certain ecclesiastical precedency, but no monarchy jure divino. 1t is 
this monarchy jure divino for which it has been consistently struggling, 
and Dr.Overbeck illustrates the manner in which the Order of the Jesuits 
has forwarded that design from the tactics pursued by them in order 
to bring about the publication of the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary. For in truth much more important than 
the dogma itself was the fact that it should be declared on the sole 
authority of the Pope. 


“The Protestants,” says Dr. Overbeck—and we apprehend he there hits a 
blot—“have entirely misunderstood the reason and the significance of this 
fact. Much has been written and spoken about the infringement of Christ’s 
dignity as our only Redeemer, by means of this exaltation of the blessed 
Virgin, about the freedom of Mary’s ancestors from original sin necessarily 
following from it, &c.; but all this is partly an incorrect view of the dogma 
and partly an exaggeration. The true centre of gravity of this event lies not in 
the present, but in the future, in so far as this uew method of deciding on 
doctrines, which has actually been tried with success, affords a sure guarantee 
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that the next dogma to be set up—that: of the infallibility of the Pope—will 
be proclaimed without difficulty. The Catholics allowed the doctrine to be 
proclaimed, and held their peace, because they deemed this article of faith of 
no great moment; and now they discover that they have allowed their hands 
to be tied, and that they will justly be chargeable with inconsistency when 
they shall want. to reject the same course of procedure in the case of the next 
dogma.”—p. 183. 

In fact, the infallibility of the Pope in matters of doctrine, without 
the concurrence of a council, has thus been practically asserted, and the 
prerogative proclaimed by exercise. But although corporate reunion 
with Rome is thus as much out of the question, as for other reasons it is 
with the English Church, the “ Orthodox Church” is willing to re- 
ceive into her communion Westerns of either Confession, who will 
accept the Orthodox faith. And it is proposed to build up a “ Western 
Orthodox Church” “stone by stone, individual by individual, con- 
gregation by congregation.” It is suggested that those who desire 
reunion on the basis of the Greek Confession of faith should address 
themselves as petitioners to the “most Holy governing Synod of 
the Russian Church,” which might license a Western priest, validly 
ordained, and conforming to Orthodoxy, to minister, under certain 
regulations, to the newly-formed “ Western Orthodox” Congregations. 
The “indispensable arrangements” would be made by the Russian 
Church before founding the “ Orthodox Western Church,” and all 
proceedings of the Westerns would be “ salva Sancte Synodi appro- 
batione.” And so Dr. Overbeck concludes—* Dear Anglo-Catholic 
brethren, consider and reconsider your untenable position in the 
English Church, and look where God’s finger points to.” (p. 200.) 
And so we think we may very well take leave of Anglo-Catholic pros- 
pects of Reunion. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy matter in the present part of Dean 
Alford’s “New Testament for English Readers,” is his examination 
of the claim of the Epistle to the Hebrews to Pauline authorship, 
which he decides to be unsubstantiated ; and, although with some hesi- 
tation, attributes the epistle to Apollos. The date of the epistle he 
places at 63-70. He supposes it to have been addressed to the 
Church at Rome, and possibly to have been written from Ephesus. 
The important question, however, then arises, If the epistle be not 
Paul’s, what authority belongs to it, and how can it properly be a part 
of “ Holy Scripture,” of “God’s Word”? Dr. Alford calls this the 
question as to its “ canonicity,” aterm which he uses with considerable 
looseness. He states, however, fairly enough, that if the Pauline atfthor- 
ship were assumed, the “ canonicity” would follow. The Pauline author- 
ship being denied, the “canonicity” might not necessarily be denied 
at the same time; and the object is therefore to ascertain in what 
light the epistle was regarded by those who were not persuaded of its 





3 “The New Testament for English Readers, containing the Authorized 
Version, with a revised English Text: Marginal References, and a Critical and 
Explanatory Commentary.” By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. In 
two vols. Vol. ii, Part 2. The Epistie to the Hebrews, the Catholic Epistles, 
and the Revelation. Lvndon: Rivingtons, 1866. 
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apostolicity. In the earlier Christian period Dr. Alford makes much 
more of the citations in Clement, or rather of his adaptations, than 
they can properly bear; and his reference to a single passage in 
Justin is at least far-fetched ; but he concludes fairly on the whole 
that the recognition of the canonicity of the epistle did, as a matter 
of fact, hang, as with. the Church at Alexandria, upon the supposition 
of its Pauline authorship, and down to the period of the Council of 
Trent only spread along with it. So that we might reasonably put 
the question as being this—How can the edifice of this Canonicity be 
maintained, when the basis on which it was reared is taken away ? 
The Dean’s impartiality obliges him to say, that to allege the Holy 
Spirit as the “ primary author,” is nothing else than judging of the 
authority of the book according to our own appreciation or approba- 
tion of its contents ; and “any reasoning is not only insufficient, but 
logically unsound, which makes the authority of a book which is to 
set us our standard of doctrine, the result of a judgment of our own 
respecting the doctrine inculeated in it.” How then are we justitied 
in receiving this book as “ canonical,’’ and of the same authority as 
the rest of the Scriptures? “Tradition, pure and simple, will not 
suffice for our guide ;” besides, tradition, in anything like uniformity, 
is not to be had. “The question of origin comes in here as most 
important ;” if we could but prove the apostolicity we should be sure, 
according to the sentiment of the early Church, of the canonicity 
also. But this is to go back to a question already settled and dis- 
posed of, for the Pauline authorship—the apostolical authorship, pro- 
perly so called—has been already given up; rightly so, no doubt, yet 
it is the only apostolica: authorship for which any primitive or eccle- 
siastical tradition can be alleged. But, says Dr. Alford, “we have 
reason to believe”—that is to say, Luther suggested, others have 
followed his guess, and the guess may be as good as any other—that 
Apollos was the author. “ Paul planted, Apollos watered.” Apollos, 
it is said, was “mighty in the Scriptures ;” he “helped much them 
that had believed through grace ;” and “he mightily convinced the 
Jews, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ.” 
“Secondly,” proceeds Dr. Alford, “having, as we believe (the italics are 
ours), from his pen such an epistle, we find it largely quoted by one 
who was himself a companion of the Apostles’—that is to say, by 
Clement, in his first Epistle tothe Corinthians. Now, it is extremely 
doubtful whether that Clement is the Clemens referred to, Philip. iv. 3; 
but, at the most, his quotations merely imply that the epistle was already 
extant : he adapts phrases from it, seizes nothing of its purport or argu- 
ment, and in no way delers to it as of apostolic authority. ‘hen, indeed, 
it is “ almost without question’’ appealed to as Scripture “by Justin” — 
that is to say, that in one place Justin says, Christ is called in Scripture 
apostle; and in one place he is so called in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Further, “in the subsequent history of the Church,’’ there 
is a growing consent as to the canonicity of the Epistle, but mainly— 
as Dr. Alford more than once acknowledges—on the false ground 
that it was Pauline; and lastly, the contents of the Epistle powerfully 
come in aid of these considerations. ‘This is an exemplitication of 
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what Dr. Alford calls “ cumulative evidence.” The Epistle would be 
canonical if it were apostolical, but it is not—ergo, nihil probatur ; it 
would be canonical if it was quoted as such by a catena of authors 
from early times. It is doubtfully quoted by two, and without re- 
ference to canonicity—ergo, nihil probatur ; it would be canonical if 
the sense of the Church deliberately declared it such, irrespective of a 
supposed Pauline authorship; but the ecclesiastical councils mainly 
proceeded on that mistaken supposition—nihil probatur. “ These 
considerations,” all of them strongly negative, Dr. Alford then trans- 
mutes into “probable authorship,” “early recognition,” and “ sub- 
sequent consent,” and proceeds to confirm them by pointing out the 
Evangelic character of the doctrine of the Epistle; and so concludes 
that it is entitled to be regarded with “the same reverence as the rest 
of the Holy Scriptures.” Other exemplifications of the author’s 
habitual method of leading his readers backwards and forwards, and 
landing them in no conclusion, or after marshalling the evidence, of 
deciding in opposition to it, might be taken from his discussion on the 
genuineness or spuriousness of the second Petrine Epistle ; or again, 
from his determination in favour of the identical apostolic authorship 
of the fourth Gospel, the three Johannean Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 
Indeed, the Dean of Canterbury has filled up a gap in our English 
literature in reference to New Testament criticism in the most un- 
fortunate possible manner. What with the bulk of his authorities, 
the confusedness with which he arrays them, the hysteron-proteron 
fashion in which he argues from them, he leaves his readers in a state 
of utter weariness and bewilderment; beyond that, he leaves them 
exactly where they were before. He has meant well; he has expended. 
great labour; he has produced considerable material and mechanical 
results ; but he has shed no light, for he has no critical light in himself ; 
and he is incompetent to be the guide of others, for he walks always 
in shackles. We cannot, indeed, be otherwise than touched with the 
feeling of regret with which he now takes leave of the labours of many 
years. At the close of his Introduction to the “ Revelation” —wherein 
we may remark in passing, he finds, like a good Protestant, Rome 
Papal in the mystic Babylon—he sums up with these words :— 


‘“*T have now only to commend to my gracious God and Father this feeble 
attempt to explain this most mysterious and glorious portion of His revealed 
Scripture: and with it this my labour of now four-and-twenty years herewith 
completed. May He spare the hand which has been put forward to touch His 
Ark; may He, for Christ’s sake, forgive all rashness, all uncharitableness, 
which may be found in this book, and sanctify it to the use of His Church; its 
truth, if any, for teaching ; its manifold defect for warning. My prayer is and 
shall be, that in the stir and labour of men over His Word, to which these 
volumes have been one humble contribution, others may arise and teach, whose 
labours shall be so far better than mine, that this book and its writer may ere 
long be utterly forgotten.”—Introduction, p. 363, 


Appreciating as thoroughly sincere the humility which dictated these 
somewhat lacrymose ‘expressions, we are the more sorry that our duty 
obliges us, in the interest of the “ English reader” especially, cordially 
to re-echo the prayer with which they are concluded. 

[Vol. LXXXVI. No. CLXX.]—New Sznizs, Vol. XXX.No, Il, I1 
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We are sometimes inclined to despair of the prospects of theology 
within the bounds of the regularly constituted and creed-bound 
churches. The appearance of such a book as Mr. John Hunt’s, on 
Pantheism, is therefore the more cheering. The account of its origin 
is very interesting. In the year 1859, when he had been four years 
in orders, he became painfully sensible of his ignorance of theology. 
He set himself to master the systems which have been set up in 
antagonism to Christianity. He was led on to project a treatise on 
Pantheism, Atheism, and Deism, and the Church of the Future; but 
acting under the advice of a friend, he has published an Essay on 
Pantheism separately. That subject was especially brought to his 
notice by a passage in a sermon of Dr. Caird’s, which is worth re- 
peating here :— 

“A human mechanist may leave the machine he has constructed to work 
without his further personal superintendence, because when he leaves it God’s 
laws take it up; but when God has constructed His machine of the universe, 
He cannot so leave it, or any the minutest part of it, in its immensity and 
intricacy of movement, to itself, for if He retire there is no second God to take 
care of this machine. Not from a single atom of matter can He who made it 
for a moment withdraw His superintendence and support.”—p. 212. 


Very early in Mr, Hunt’s inquiries he began to study Spinoza, not 
through his critics, but in his original works ; proceeding from him to 
Malebranche, he perceived how similar doctrines might be held along 
with the faith of the Catholic Church. He read Theodore Parker, 
and notwithstanding his defects, was greatly impressed by him. It 
was now necessary to study the German Transcendentalists :— 


‘I was warned,” says Mr. Hunt, “ of the danger of the study. I was told 
that the power of the Transcendentalists was so ian that over the study of 
them might be written what Dante inscribed over the gate of hell—‘ No one 
who enters here will ever return.’ It is true that no one who enters here 
will take the same view of Christianity which he had before. He will believe 
it more or less. It is the furnace of mind where men’s thoughts are tried. It 
is good for a man to go there, but he must go in earnest. There is wisdom 
there for the wise, but only confusion for him who ‘reads to seorn.’”—p. 20. 


Mr. Hunt then found that the entire field of theological thinking 
had to be gone over. He had, as he describes it, to work backwards, 
and to master the ancient Greek and Oriental philosophies. He has 
thrown his treatise, in consequence, into the historical form. It is 
written to answer the question which is the heading of the last 
chapter—“ What is Pantheism ?” by setting forth the doctrines of 
Pantheists in all ages, and of different schools. It might not unfairly 
be entitled a defence or justification of Pantheism. Mr. Hunt has 
counted the cost of what he has done :— 

“‘T am well aware of the danger to which every man exposes himself when 


he writes and inquires freely on any great subject of theology. There is still 
intolerance in science, but that is nothing to the intolerance that proverbially 





4 “An Essay on Pantheism.” By the Rev. John Hunt, Curate of St. Ives, 
Hunts. London: Longmans. 1866. 
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clings to theology. Many will be offended that I have given a fair hearing to 
theologians and philosophers who have long, by be consent, been placed 
without the pale of the Church, I have been guided by no motive but a 
desire to make a fuil and free examination; to receive what seemed to be 
true, or as coutaining truth, and to reject what seemed false. I have made it 
altogether a question of reason. A believer in the impotence of thought has 
no business anywhere but in the infallible Church. There let him rest. We 
have another vocation. We acknowledge no blind submission to authority. 
To the earnest man there is no reward but the truth itself. The external 
reward in theology is not to the truth-seeker or the truth-finder, but to those 
who tread its beaten track, and who pledge themselves even to the phraseology 
of a party.”—p. 23. 
Mr. Hunt’s historical method carries him over a great deal of 
ground: he cannot be equally full throughout, nor equally successful ; 
in some parts of his work he has been more dependent on second-hand 
authorities than in others. For particularcommendation weshould select 
his account of the doctrine of Scotus Erigena, and especially his vindica- 
tion, for it amounts to that, of Benedict Spinoza. Mr. Hunt’s is a 
very good style, and well suited for setting clearly before the reader 
intelligible summaries of philosophical systems which might be 
laboured into any degree of obscurity. It is concise without being 
eremptory. In the course of the work it may be supposed that Mr. 
unt clashes more or less with received Christian doctrine; to some 
extent he may do so with Trinitarianism—or at least with the harder 
forms of it, for a Divine Trinity, as he says, almost all theologies have 
in some sense recognised. What he says concerning the efficacy of 
prayer will be distasteful to very many, and so likewise his observations 
on the subject of miracles. But he manifests no hostile spirit, and his 
object is evidently to conciliate. Christianity and Pantheism must be 
reconciled, otherwise it will be the worse for Christianity :— 


* Pantheism is on all hands acknowledged to be the theology of reason—of 
reason it may be in its impotence, but still of such reason as man is gifted 
with in this present life. It .is the philosophy of religion—the philosophy of 
all religions. It is the goal of Rationalism, of Protestantism, and of Catholicism, 
for it is the goal of thought. There is no resting-place but by ceasing to 
think or reason on God and things divine. Individuals may stop at the 
symbol, Churches and sects may strive to make resting-places on the way by 
appealing to the authority of a Church, to the letter of the Sacred Writings, or 
by trying to fix the ‘limits’ of religious thought where God has not fixed 
them.”—p. 375. 


But if Pantheism be thus the goal of all religious yearning, of all 
ona iietage is it? Some of the widest spread religions of 
umanity, many of the first leaders of human thought, have in some 
sense been Pantheists—the name should no longer be allowed to be a 
nickname—can we define Pantheism proper and legitimate, distin- 
guishing it from materialism, which is no Theism at all, and from 
mystic caricatures. “It is,” says Mr. Hunt, “ ontological Theism— 
another and a necessary, and an implied form of rational Theism. The 
argument from theology proves a God at work; the argument from 
ontology proves a God infinite.” (i6.) It might be better, indeed, to 
get rid, if it were possible, of the term Pantheism; but we cannot get 
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rid of the thing, for it emerges in all systems as it has emerged in all 
ages— 

“The argument from final causes proves the existence of a world maker. 
It demonstrates that there is a mind working in the world. It is a clear and 
satisfactory proof to the ordinary understanding of inan; but it proves nothing 
more than a finite God. We must supplement it by the argument from ontology. 
The one gives a mind, the other gives being, the two together give the infinite 
God, impersonal and yet personal—to be called by all names, or if that is 
irreverent, to be called by no name.”—p. 378. 


Such sayings as these will no doubt be thought in some quarters 
very suspicious, or worse; but Mr. Hunt, without hesitation, throws 
down the challenge to the bigots in such a passage as this :— 

“Ts what is called Pantheism anything so fearful that to avoid it we must 
renounce reason? ‘To trace the history of theology from its first dawning 
among the Greeks down to the present day, and to describe the whole as 
opposed to Christianity, is surely to place Christianity in antagonism with the 
Catholic reason of mankind. To describe all the greatest minds that have 
been engaged in the study of theology as Pantheists, and to mean by this 
term men ireligious, un-Christian, or Atheistic, is surely to say that religion, 
Christianity, and Theism have but little agreement with reason. Are we 
seriously prepared to make this admission? Not only to give up Plato and 
Plotinus, Origen and Erigena, Spinoza and Schleiermacher, but St. Paul and 
St. John, St. Augustine and St. Athanasius ?”—p. 379. 

In other words, the God of Christianity must be allowed not to be a 
God creating a world and acting on a world from without, but a God 
immanent and energizing in the universe which is co-extensive with 
Him as its source; and dogmatic formule and Biblical representations 
irreconcilable with that doctrine must be explained as metaphors or 
shadows, or cast aside—or otherwise Christianity itself must cease to 
be the religion of civilized humanity. 

The difficulty, however, with which any acknowledgment of Pan- 
theism can make its way, as being in any proper sense a Theism, may 
be judged of by the following extracts from a volume of reprinted 
essays by the Rev. Dr. Rigg.6 Dr. Rigg is a Wesleyan minister, 
but not without a capacity for appreciating good in other eccle- 
siastical systems than his own, able also to recognise a Divine 
education of the world in the matter of religion—an education which 
he believes to be still going on, although the “ seed-plot” of all future 
progress is now to be found in the Bible. When Dr. Rigg deals with 
questions on which Wesleyans or other Dissenters may be at issue 
with Churchmen, he deals with them with at least no more show of 
prejudice than the Churchmen would exhibit. His style generally 
exhibits little of that diffuseness and ponderousness which are too fre- 
quently the product of the denominational “colleges.” But on the 
mention of philosophy and Pantheism he becomes wild. 


“The endeavour of philosophers,” we read, “from first to last was to 
imagine how the organized universe might be (query, could have been] developed 





5 “Essays for the Times, on Ecclesiastical and Social Subjects.” By James 
H. Rigg, D.D., Author of “ Modern Anglican Theology.” London: Elliot 
Stock, 1866. 
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out of pre-existing rude and formless matter, by means of some inworking 
ower and principle of movement and order, which they chose, as I may say, 
iguratively to call God. This power and principle, this heartless and im- 
personal Divinity, they tried to imagine as somehow identified with the 
material universe, and as influencing and moulding it by a sort of universal 
omnipotent and omniscient instinct—by a sort of instinct, I say, not by 
conscious wisdom, voluntary power, or loving Providence. They had various 
theories, they gave their speculations different forms; but this was the 
common character of all the attempts by which they vainly essayed to bridge 
the gulf between the Eternal Self-Existent and this shadowy and changing 
world. Thus has human speculation on this subject, in seeking to wing its 
way from the earthly region of sense and matter-of-fact to the empyrean of 
ultimate truth and of original causes ever fallen down ingloriously into the 
weltering chaos of Pantheism.”—pp. 350, 351. 


What would have been the result to Dr. Rigg if he could have been 
dipped in the Spinozist. waters we would not presume to say, but we 
think he would not thereafter have drivelled about the “ weltering 
chaos” of Pantheism, and would have wisely held his tongue about 
that which he could not understand. 

Our readers may recollect a notice of Dr. Candlish’s “ Cunningham 
Lectures on the Fatherhood of God,” in which the author had put 
forth a very harsh development of Calvinistic doctrine, maintaining 
that the Divine Fatherhood is only made-known in the Gospel, was 
not revealed under the Old Dispensation, and that it is to the elect 
only in Jesus Christ that the filial relation belongs. Professor 
Crawford, in the lectures which he now publishes,® affirms rather that 
the relation of the Fatherhood of God generally to the whole human 
race is not inconsistent with a special relation to those who are the 
“children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.” In making good this in- 
termediate position he has to controvert the views of Dr. Candlish on 
the one hand, and of Mr. Maurice and the late F. W. Robertson on 
the other. On ground of Scriptural authority he seems to us to have 
the advantage of Mr. Maurice, but not so clearly of Dr. Candlish; on 
argument of reason, Mr. Maurice appears to have the better of him— 
as he, if he pressed it sufficiently, would of Dr. Candlish. The ques- 
tion as to the efficacy and extent of the Atonement is intimately con- 
nected with the foregoing. Dr. Candlish holds the strict Calvinistic 
view, which confines it to the elect who apprehend Christ by faith ; 
Mr. Maurice and his followers, besides modifying or rejecting all notion 
of substitution on the part of Christ, extend the efficacy of it to the 
justification of all mankind in him as their federal head or representa- 
tive. Dr. Crawford takes a view of the universality of the redemption 
of this kind, that the offering of Christ is potentially adequate to 
procure the salvation of all mankind, and that the Father willeth all 
men to be saved thereby; but this universality belongs only to the 
freeness of the offers of salvation, aud the beuetits of the redemption 





6 «The Fatherhood of God considered in its General and Special Aspects, and 
particularly in Relation to the Atonement, with a Review of recent Speculations 
on the Subject.” By Thomas J. Crawford, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh, London: William Blackwood. 1866. 
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are actually limited to those who embrace the Gospel through grace. 
Here Dr. Crawford appears to us to be involved in inextricable con- 
fusion and contradiction :— 


“Convinced om we be, on the authority of Scripture, that the sacrifice 
of Christ was specially offered in behalf of those whom it is the Divine purpose 
to make partakers of its benefits, we cannot and never will thence deduce any 
conclusions tending to obscure the brightness of that manifestation, which the 
Great Father hath made of His love to a sinful world in the mediatorial work 


“and sufferings of His beloved Son, or to cast a shadow of doubt on the earnest- 


ness of His desire, as indicated in the calls and invitations of the Gospel, that 
all men should come to the knowledge of the truth, that they may be 


.Saved.”—Pp. 192, 


Mr. Goodsir was formerly a minister of the Established Church of 
Scotland. He appears to have entertained a conscientious conviction 
of the unlawfulness of the practice of infant baptism, and to have been 
at variance with the Westminster Confession and the general current 
of theological opinion in his Church on the subject of justification by 
the imputation of the merits of Jesus Christ to the elect.? Conse- 
quently he made up his mind to resign his office. The Presbytery of 
St. Andrews, in which his parish of Largo was situate, appointed a 
committee to confer with him in order to remove his difficulties, but, 
as may be supposed, without effect ; and in the end his resignation was 
accepted, and he was declared no longer a minister of the Church of 
Scotland. This took place in 1850. Mr. Goodsir’s conscientious 
motives seem to have been thoroughly appreciated, and he retired into 
lay communion, to the regret of his ecclesiastical superiors and his 
parishioners. Being now a layman he seems to have become possessed 
with the somewhat curious notion that it was the duty of the Kirk 
Session to solve his difficulties, and to show him how certain portions 
of the “ Confession of Faith” could be reconciled with the teaching of 
Scripture. The Kirk Session, however, found that— , 


“While to them belongs the duty to inquire into the knowledge and spiritual 
state of the members of the congregation, whom they are to admonish or en- 
courage as they see cause, they are bound, in the competent discharge of that 
duty, to conduct this inquiry im accordance with the recognised standards of 
the Church, as compared with the authorized English version of the Scriptures. 
The Session, therefore, respectfully decline to go beyond their constitutional 
province, and the more so, as in the inquiry prayed for a minute knowledge of 
the Greek language, of the rules of philological criticism, would be needed— 
— which all the lay members are not to be presumed to possess.”— 

ol, ii. p. 370. 


A practically wise and even necessary conclusion, although the 
throwing the onus on the lay members who were not to be supposed 
to know Greek is “canny.” The Synod and General Assembly being 
appealed to would not reverse the decision of the Kirk Session, and 
Mr. Goodsir found no help towards “ reconciling” the Confessions 
of his Church with the Holy Scriptures. He has accordingly now 





7 “The Biblical and Patristic Doctrine of Salvation.” By Joseph Taylor 
Goodsir. In two vols, Edinburgh: Machlachlan and Stewart. 1866, , 
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drawn out his statement of the points in which he conceives them to 
be at variance, together with his arguments and proofs at length. Mr. 
Goodsir is somewhat diffuse, but really earnest and frequently cogent ; 
his publication adds one more to the proofs which are accumulating on 
all sides—1, of the impossibility of tying down the thoughts of reli- 
gious men by forms of Confession drawn up, whether in the Patristic, 
the medieval, or the Reformation period; 2, that it is altogether 
unsafe for any one who has a regard for his peace of mind, or for his 
reputation as an honourable man, to entangle himself in the relation 
of minister to any Christian Church or congregation whatsoever which 
is bounded by the old Creeds or Articles, or any equivalent profession 
of Faith. : 

Mr. Gill undertakes to tell in the “ Papal Drama,’ a story which 
has often been told before—not the history of the Roman Church in 
its doctrinal and ecclesiastical development, but the story of the Popes 
and of their Empire. Mr. Gill writes, it is true, from the Protestant 
point of view, but we do not think the colours of his picture are over- 
charged. He may be taken as a fair guide through the mazes of that 
wonderful drama, even by those who would not follow him when he pre- 
dicts the coming catastrophe. 

Mr. Baldwin Brown’s “ Home Life’ ® can be very well recommended 
as a practical application of Christian principles to the guidance of men 
in their social relations. Mr. Brown presupposes no doubt the Christian 
creed, but these discourses are eminently practical, and, which is of 
chief importance, truthful, going much more to the root of the matter 
as concerns every-day life, than if they had been more ostentatiously 
founded upon the current dugmatisms. 

Mr. Bray would have done much better to have confined himself to 
the subject of the former part of his essay.!° We are ripe perhaps for 
a doctrine that mental and moral manifestations are manifestations of 
Force; but the phenomena of what is called Spiritualism are still sub- 
ject to so much debate, that it is premature to endeavour to embrace 
them in any scientific theory. 

The work of Dr. Bodichon, on Humanity,” is composed from the 
Positivist point of view ; the merit of it is that it especially illustrates 
the relativity of all existences, and in particular the relativity of man 
to other beings, and to the conditions in which he is placed. While 
acknowledging that we can give no account of origins, he infers an 
original power or creator, which ever has been and is energizing. 
“ Dieu de toute éternité a créé, détruit, et renouvelé des mondes, sous 
des modes aussi variés que l’infini. Dieu est essentiellement actif. I] 





- 


8 «The Papal Drama: a Historical Essay.” By Thomas H. Gill, Author of 
**The Anniversaries.” London: Longmans. 1866. 

® “The Home Life, in the light of the Divine Idea.’”” By James Baldwin 
Brown, B.A., Minister of Claylands Chapel, Clapham-road, London, London : 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1866. 

Ww “On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates; and on that which is supposed 
to underlie all phenomena; with Speculations on Spiritualism.” By Charles Bray, 
Author of the ‘* Philosophy of Necessity,” &c. &c. London: Longmans, 1866. 

u “De lHumanité.” Par le Docteur Bodichon. Bruxelles, 1866. 
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ne se repose jamais.” Assuming certain antecedent conditions of the 
solar system, which seem to be implied by the present astral relations 
of our globe, there are traces in the structure of the globe itself of 
the processes by which it became prepared for the development upon 
it of animals in various gradations, and lastly for the appearance of 
human races. M. Bodichon infers the occurrence of specifically dif- 
ferent creations, because in different species of animals the vital principle 
must be taken to have been prior to their respective organizations, and to 
have been the principle of differentiation, whereby they have severally 
become what they are. The deposition of each specifically different 
vital principle is due to the Creator. If species were due to the evolu- 
tions of matter, we should behold new species arise before our eyes. We 
are ignorant whether the vital principle of man is essentially identical 
with the vital principle of animals; we know not whether the vital 
principle emanating from the Deity is an integrant part thereof, or 
essentially different and distinguished. It is most reasonable to sup- 
pose, not only that there have been new creations upon the earth in 
succession, but creations having distinct centres, geographically speak- 
ing; and this applies not only to the creations of inferior animals, but 
to those of men. It would be absurd to think that a Bosjesman and a 
German had the same ancestors. ‘The inferior races preceded the 
superior, but have not grown into them; for that process would 
occupy periods too enormous to be supposed to have elapsed since the 
first appearance of men on the globe; nor are there any traces of such 
transition ; nor, however their conditions of life might be altered, is 
there ground for believing that an Australian, or even a Negro, could 
acquire the type and attributes of an European. The process which 
is even now actually going on, in continuance, as we may well sup- 
pose, of what has taken place previously, is that the inferior races 
give place to the superior; partly because they are not so capable of re- 
sisting the unfavourable action of the natural forces, and partly because 
when they are brought in contact the more highly endowed man exter- 
minates or absorbs the lower. In reference to the plans of Aborigines 
Protection Societies, M. Bodichon observes :— 

‘Toujours les races supérieures, en contact de colonisation avec les races 
inférieures, ont été la partie souffrante, la victime. La race inférieure se 
détruit elle-méme par l’ivrognerie ou les maladies nouvelles. ‘Toujours avant 
son extinction il commet dix fois plus d’assassinats, de trahisons, de vols, 
sur la race supérieure, qu’elle n’en subit elle-méme de la part de la supérieure ; 
il est donc injuste de plaindre, de préférer la race inférieure ; la philanthropie 
est de hater sa destruction, parce que, comme race comparée, elle est cer- 
tainement un principe de mal.”—Tom. i. p. 92. 

But for what purpose has man been created, for this world or for 
another? A positivist pur sang could hardly put this question. 
Nevertheless M. Bodichon recognises that religion, and an expectation 
of a future life, have been developed among mankind in the higher 
races, and as humanity has made progress. _ Still, of a future life, and 
of its modes of existence, if there be one for human beings, we have no 
proof. While, therefore, it may not be denied, the practical life of 
man has its proper end in ameliorating the condition of humanity on 
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this globe, which is our own present dwelling-place, and which will in 
all likelihood be occupied by our descendants for countless ages; for 
there is far more reason to think humanity is in its infancy than in 
its decadence. The belief in another life and future recompense is not 
indeed without its use, as a motive to good deeds (ii. p. 152) ; but the 
knowledge of the natural laws: and of humanity will be most effective 
in operating the improvement of mankind. This improvement will in 
the end transform this dwelling-place of man into a paradise. In order 
to this consummation M. Bodichon supposes that by continual crossing, 
“i] y aura un jour une race métisse composant tout le genre humain.” 
(ii. p. 153). Moral and physical pain will disappear, human oppressors, 
poisons, noxious reptiles, wild beasts, and vermin will be extirpated. 
Their material interests will no longer cause enmities among men; 
equality of the sexes, perfect freedom of press and speech will be 
established ; force will be replaced by moral snasion ; everybody will be 
sufficiently acquainted with the physical and physiological laws; every- 
body will be sufficiently, because proportionately, endowed with property 
or wealth. All truths of science, philosophy, and religion will be made 
intelligible, and no longer enveloped in symbolic doctrines. The Deity 
will be adored in his works, not by means of forms of worship, super- 
stitious or absurd, as at present. Priestly go-betweens between God 
and man will no longer exist. The knowledge of the external world 
being complete, the reign of Positivism will be universal. Machinery 
will replace manual labour; the whole of the cultivable surface of the 
globe will be under cultivation ; the earth will be converted into an 
immense garden ; and men will occupy it in villages, with few popu- 
lous cities. Epidemic influences will be foreseen and neutralized. All 
sciences will be formulated in concise axioms, and the least instructed 
in those days will know as much on all subjects as our first-rate 
savants do. In order to attain this paradisaical state, we need pass 
through no Deluge ; the earth will remain as it is, with no new Sun to 
rule it by day, or Moon by night, with no new Creation either of herb 
or beast. “ 1) suffit d’accumuler le progrés, d’ajouter la découverte du 
jour acelle de la veille.” (ii. pp. 163—156). 

We need not add any criticisms of our own. The work of M. Bodi- 
chon abounds, it is true, in suggestive reflections and in pregnant hints 
for practical progress ; but it is smitten with the same vice of incon- 
sistency which characterized the works of the founder of Positivism. 
Positivism should be the most patient and most humble of all philoso- 
phies, it is the most impatient and ambitious ; it is especially given to 
prophesying ; it recompenses itself for its professedly enforced ignorance 
concerning causes by a pretended illumination concerning ends. The 
imagery of the Hebrew prophet does not mislead us. The “lion and 
the lamb’”’ may feed together in some “holy mountain,” but not here ; 
“righteousness” may dwell in “the new heavens and the new earth” 
of St. Peter—but not in those which we inherit. And it is surprising 
that M. Bodichon, while expecting the mundane conditions in which 
man shall continue to exist to be the same as at present—for no 
cataclysm shall prepare a new world for a new humanity—and while he 
can draw such a picture of humanity as in his fifth book (“Coup d@’ail 
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& travers l’humanité,”)—can yet think it worth; while to amuse his 
reacers with such a far distant, shadowy prospect as that of which we 
have above given a slight sketch. The mission of Positivism should 
be as much to disperse vain speculations as to a distant future as vain 
superstitions concerning the past. At times it has parodied Roman 
Catholicism ; at others, as it seems, it parodies Millenarianism, thus 
abjuring its own essential principle and falsifying its name—substituting 
mere pictures of the imagination for painstaking observation of the 
present, and by visions of the possible, but remote, drawing off atten- 
tion from that which might be capable of immediate realization. 

Mr. Maguire’s is a well-considered “ Essay on the Platonic Idea,” 
but not easy to the uninitiated. His purpose is to show that the 
objectivity of the Idea was essential to Plato’s System. “It is the 
completed act of the Deity, when he submits himself to the relations 
which are determined by Supreme Intelligence, and effectuated by 
Supreme Will. The Idea is God in the act of manifestation.” (p. 65.) 
The Idea is in God self-existent, aud separate from seusuous objects ; 
the things created, as we should say, participate in the eternal forms, 
and in sensible perception there is a twofold element, or a double pro- 
cess. In every sensible presentation the Idea is the main constituent 
cognisable by the intellect, and the matter the object of mere belief 
or opinion, but not of knowledge. “ Plato resisted,” says Mr. Maguire, 
“the claims of the senses to be the sole witnesses to the facts of 
consciousness ; but he largely availed himself of their testimony when 
they were confined to their proper sphere. In fact, the end of the 
Platonic philosophy was to relegate the senses to their due posi- 
tion.” (p. 75.) “The scope, moreover, of Plato’s philosophy was 
essentially ethical ;” and the peculiar feature of it, the doctrine of the 
Idea, will be best understood by astudy of the Platonic Ethics. The 
ethical subject is, as it were, a moral calculator, and the ethical objects 
are his items; the proper object of the moral intelligence is the Idea 
of the Beautiful or the Good. The Essay, Mr. Maguire mentions, was 
written before the appearance of Mr. Grote’s “Plato;” but though 
not composed with reference to that work, it is intended substantially 
to controvert such a proposition as this, that “the theory of objective 
Ideas, separate and absolute, which the commentators often announce 
as if it cleared up all difficulties—not only clears up none, but intro- 
duces fresh ones peculiar to itself.” 





POLITICS SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


N the title-page of a volume containing seven essays on inter- 
national policy, the following oracular utterance of Auguste 
Comte is adopted to indicate the general scope of each essay, and the 





a2 « An Essay on the Platonic Idea.” By Thomas Maguire, A.M., of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. London : Longmans, 
1866. 

1 « International Policy—Essays on the Foreign Relations of England.” London 
Chapman and Hall. 1866. 
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common purpose of all the writers: “The fundamental doctrine of 
modern social life is the subordination of Politics to Morals.” This is 
only a lofty way of saying Right before Might: a sentiment that cer- 
tainly existed in the world before it was expressed in the above grandi- 
loquent formula; so long before, indeed, that we cannot suppose any 
society at all to exist except upon the more or less clear conception of 
the notion on which it is founded. But if there is no novelty in the 
general conception thus put forward as the connecting doctrine of these 
essays, there is quite as little doubt of its truth as of the high desir- 
ableness of a state of public opinion in which Right should take the 
precedence that is so justly due to it. The limits of agreement between 
the different writers are further defined by Mr. Congreve in a short 
preface as follows. They are united in thinking :—“ First that the 
international relations of mankind are a fit subject for a systematic 
policy.” Of this there can be little doubt, and in fact the whole pro- 
— would amount to an empty truism were it not for the hope 

eld out, but certainly not satisfied, in the course of the volume, that 
the desirable system was at last made evident to all men. Secondly, 
“That such systematic policy is to be based on the acceptance of 
duties, not on the assertion of rights ; that it ought to have a moral, 
not a political or purely national foundation,” is as vague as the 
general motto above. Without a systematic revision of our moral 
sentiments, and a scientific basis for our conception of duty, it seems 
that the third position held in common by the seven contributors, 
“that the arguments advanced are in all cases drawn from considera- 
tions of a purely human character,” is likely to give them but a very 
slight internal accordance. The proper study of the International 
Relations of Mankind affords an opportunity of establishing how much 
of our personal and moral relations are purely human, and how much 
dependent on supernatural sanctions, which may one day lead to 
important results, but such results are not to be found in vague 
generalizations like those just quoted. In international law the society 
of nations displays on a grand scale that conflict which by some 
political machinery or other has been long since to some extent fought 
out within each particular community. The importance of some 
agreement being so great, any argument has been held good by which 
it could be brought about, and no argument can long be relied upon 
without its acquiring a moral force which is by no means wholly 
inherent in its cogency. Every political organization is founded on 
some moral notion to which it gives expression and extra force so long 
as the notion itself remains adequate to the needs of the community. 
What then is the new moral notion which is offered in these seven 
essays which can be looked upon as adequate to the purely human 
needs of mankind at large ? We find, indeed, a moral precept, far from 
new, inculcating universal benevolence; but this mode of procedure 
can hardly prove effectual in the hands of the followers of Auguste 
Comte, when it has so lamentably failed in those of the disciples of one 
whom even they would, we suppose, allow to be as great a teacher. 
While our own moral sentiments are a confused mass of hereditary 
prejudice and misconceived self-interest, while they repose on unneces- 
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sary sacrifices of personal liberty to a social system, the elements of 
which are subject to daily change, we are but little likely to make any 
very great progress in laying down those principles of international 
policy which, as they can be enforced only by the common allegiance 
of mankind at large, and can find support in no sanction external to 
themselves, must appeal to the heads as well as to the hearts of all, and 
reconcile the claims of each, instead of subordinating either to the 
other. No one will feel inclined, for one moment, to deny the 
remarkable ability of most of the contributors to this volume, but it is 
an ability which partakes to the full of all the qualities they so 
violently declaim against. Their critical remarks are for the most 
part just; and their denunciations, though very frequently one-sided, 
are frequently called for by the circumstances of the particular cases. 
These criticisms and denunciations, however, do not flow, as they 
would lead us to suppose, from the particular system of which they 
offer themselves as the advocates, but have been from time to time 
pressed upon the attention of the public by men who are radically 
opposed to the most cardinal doctrines of the system in question. It 
might be supposed that there could at least be no very fundamental 
difference between the upholders of the principle of Altruism and those 
who maintain that to love your neighbour as yourself, goes far towards 
the fulfilment of every precept contained either in the Law or the 
Prophets; but a very cursory perusal of these essays will show that 
for the full application of the new principle your neighbour must stand 
at a sufficient distance from you to be made the object of grandiloquent 
phrases on the origin and progress of society, to entitle him to that 
full sympathy which seems to be called for in the statement of the 
doctrine. These writers are full of admiration when they have before 
them the phenomena of initial or arrested development, and overflow 
with scorn and hatred at some of the deficiencies of its more advanced 
stages. They are full of appeals to philosophical views of history, and 
yet are ready to assume that those stages of progress through which 
the nations of Europe have painfully fought their way, may be dis- 
pensed with in the development of nations who are a hundred genera- 
tions behind them. Their neighbourly love demands that the object 
of it should live in the next street, or better still in the next town, but 
is quite compatible with the utmost uncharitableness towards him who 
lives next door to them. They are constantly exclaiming, we are not 
as that Publican. It would be some consolation if we could be sure 
they also give tithes of their mint, anise, and cummin. Indeed, nothing 
is more remarkable than the general absence of this practical tithe- 
giving, even though it be of such small herbs as charitable construc- 
tions of their fellow countrymen. Their talk is of organization and 
construction, but their performance is limited to bitter criticism. Not 
that criticism in itself is objectionable, or that the extreme form it 
takes in their hands is entirely worthless, but it is certainly unjustifi- 
able, unless for the purpose of setting in a strong light a well-defined 
principle of action which gives some promise of a moral renovation in 
those addressed. The first of these essays, which is on “ the West,” as 
Comtists ‘affectedly choose to call Europe at large, contains the fullest 
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statement of the peculiar doctrines of the sect—if it can be so called. 
The West being a new general term, admits of a fresh definition better 
than could be easily supplied of that for which it stands. Why certain 
influences to which Europe has been subjected in the course of its 
history should be excluded, and others determined by the school as not 
only the really civilizing ones, but those absolutely necessary to any 
complete civilization, it would be quite impossible for any one not a 
Comtist to imagine, or for any one of that belief to prove. It is sufficient, 
in Mr. Congreve’s opinion, that he should state the fact. That it seems 
a fact to him is only explainable by the inveterate tendency of his 
school to accept any general conception as a fact; and, indeed, it is 
abundantly evident from the writings of the most intelligent Comtist, 
that what they call un fait général, is in England simply looked upon 
as a more or less successful generalization, and that these defenders of 
the relative character of all human knowledge are strongly tempted to 
withdraw from that limitation the results at which they have them- 
selves arrived. It is most remarkable that, after destroying the ground 
of all dogmatism, they should yet look upon certain of their own 
dogmas as the final utterance of human wisdom on the subjects to 
which they refer. The very idea of Humanity, or the grand Etre, 
which may be called the Comtian fetish, is surely one that is subject 
to daily change, and the connotation of which is at the mercy of every 
fresh discovery, whether in science or morals. The notion indispensable 
in this school, that progress is dependent upon an hierarchical co-ordi- 
nation, is so thoroughly French that it is not likely to find much 
acceptance with any nation less bien réglémentée. In the present con- 
dition of Europe it is difficult to determine on what ground its primacy 
is to be defended, except that it actually exercises it. We have already 
alluded to the arbitrary manuer in which every European influence 
is discarded from the definition of “the West” that cannot be traced 
back to the times of Imperial Rome, and through her to all that affected 
her development. And as for the necessity of a continuous development, 
there is no doubt that the development which harmonizes the most 
various conditions and antecedent circumstances will be a higher and 
nobler one than that which is restricted to comparatively poorer and 
simpler elements. ‘The second of these essays, by Mr. Harrison, on 
** England and France,” is an endeavour to show that England and 
France, if they could but once agree upon the principles which ought to 
govern its exercise, are manifestly called upon to take up the active 
office of teaching the nations how tolive. It can be easily supposed how 
engaging a topic this may be made in the hands of a man of his ability. 
This ability is so well known, and his style, which we should not like 
to praise as we have seen others do, by comparing it to the leaders of 
the Times, is so sound, full, and ample, that we feel as it were de- 
frauded when at last we are obliged to confess that after so much 
pleasure we can trace so little profit from the time we have spent with 
him. Of Professor Beesly it will perhaps be enough to say that the 
main object of his essay on “England and the Sea,” seems to be to 
make manifest his title to an Enlarged Humanity by showing with 
what a truculent and bitter scorn he can treat that portion of mankind 
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with which he is by necessity best acquainted. “ England and India,” 
by Mr. Pember, has very little of the peculiar colour of Comtian specu- 
lation. It is chiefly devoted in the first part to a severe criticism of 
the administration of the Marquis of Dalhousie, in which he follows 
Mr. Arnold very faithfully, but is little influenced by the reclamations 
which that gentleman’s volume called forth. The second part of this 
essay contains a warm pleading for the policy of employing native 
talent wherever it can be found, which has been so often advocated in 
this review, but which stands in no particular relation to any Comtian 
principles whatever. The most able, and by far the most interesting 
in every way of these essays, is Dr. Bridges on “ England and China.” 
At opens, as might be expected, with a thorough-going condemnation of 
the character of our Eastern policy, which, indeed, does not admit of 
justification, but is susceptible of many excuses, which in common fairness 
ought not to be kept so studiously out of sight. The interest and 
value of this paper, however, depend upon its second division, which 
contains an epitome of Chinese history, and an attempt at a determi- 
nation of Chinese character from the expressed sentiments of its best 
writers. The exhortations of Confucius are made to do duty as a type 
of Chinese morality. The process leads to results as well founded as a 
construction of the Christian character from the deliverances of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The unfeigned admiration of a convinced 
Comtian for a form of society in which there are no priests, but which 
is absolutely at the mercy of a pouvoir spirituel, might have been anti- 
cipated ; and we thank Dr. Bridges for the timely warning—more 
valuable out of his mouth, than from any opponent of the system—of 
what we may expect when Europe has in like manner put a stop to 
any further development on its part by the constitution of an intel- 
lectual hierarchy. The sixth of these essays, “ On the Consequences and 
Character of our Efforts to open a Commercial Intercourse with Japan,” 
is very favourably contrasted with the rest by an absence of that tone 
of uncompromising denunciation for which the rest are so remarkable. 
Mr. Cookson is willing to allow something for the mistakes of a neces- 
sary ignorance, and has done much by his careful collection of all that 
is at present known of the complicated political organization of the 
country to guard against similar errors in the future. The’ isolation of 
the Japanese, and the singular peculiarities of their social life, their 
remarkable and peculiar taste both in art and manufactures, make them 
a most interesting study; and there is hardly a better introduction to 
the subject than Mr. Cookson’s review. He is not at all less full in his 
allegiance to the common master looked up to by his companions, but 
he is favourably distinguished from them by a willingness to look on 
both sides of the question. The last of these papers, by Mr. Hutton, 
which treats of our relations with uncivilized communities, is necessarily 
more desultory than the rest. Principles which will suit Celts, Kaffirs, 
Hindoos, Maories, and Negroes, must be so denuded by their generality 
of all practical efficiency that it is not surprising they have been found 
unequal to the purpose to which they should be applied. Indeed, Mr. 
Hutton is fain at last to confess “ that it must be long before Western 
Europe, regenerated in heart, head, and life, can assume her final leader- 
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ship in relation to uncivilized communities.” This is a fatal confession, 
and disposes of the practical usefulness not only of his own inquiries, 
but of the major part of the conclusions of the volume in which they 
appear. While such grass is growing the horse starves. It is a 
lamentable conclusion to which we are afraid we must in some fashion 
reconcile ourselves, and one inseparable from any kind of growth, 
whether physical or moral, that “ to him that hath shall be given, and 
from him that hath not shall be taken even that which he hath.” 
This hard saying finds its justification in the most coherent theory of 
development, and the only practical conclusion that can be drawn from 
it is that our attention should be concentrated rather upon what is best 
in ourselves, than upon what is wanting at the ends of the earth. This, 
above all things, let us to our ownselves be true, and it will follow, as 
the night the day, we cannot then be false to any man. 

Mr. Lewins’ comprehensive history of the rise, progress, and present 
condition of the Savings Banks? of the kingdom, is a most valuable 
contribution to the social history of the last half century. It seems 
at first sight incredible that these institutions should, in less than fifty 
years, have brought about all the improvement in the class from which 
they draw their depositors, which is involved in the fact that they, at 
tlie present moment, possess in these banks fifty millions sterling! 
The early struggles of these institutions, their gradual emancipation 
from the charitable element of bonuses and high interest which at first 
recommended them to their depositors, are admirably recounted by 
Mr. Lewins. A full history of the grievous and shameful frauds by 
which so many of these institutions have suffered, will be found in this 
volume, as well as the most complete account of that plan by which 
Mr. Gladstone has carried their advantages into the remotest corners 
of the kingdom, and offered to the industrial classes a complete immu- 
nity from the risks which have been shown to attend those in the 
hands of private trustees. The full parliamentary history of the 
progress of legislation on the question of Savings Banks, which is 
brought together by Mr. Lewins, affords of itself a singular example 
of the growth of public opinion, and enables him to give credit to 
many intelligent and benevolent men, whose reputation and fairly- 
earned renown seems likely to be forgotten in the completeness of their 
success. It is somewhat curious to find how early the ideas given effect 
to by Mr. Gladstone’s employment of the Post Office machinery were 
seized upon, and comforting to many who look forward to other re- 
forms, to find that a forgetfulness as complete as that which has 
fallen on the project of Mr. Whitbread, is yet compatible with a success 
as great as that at present enjoyed by the Post Office Savings Banks, 
which, after all, are only in the third year of their existence. 

The subject of Miss Davies’ little volume, on the higher Education 
of Women,’ is to some a stumbling-block, and to others foolishness ; 
but those who are neither as prejudiced as Jews nor as supersensuous 





2 “A History of Banks for Savings.” By W. Lewins, author of ‘‘ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Mails.” London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1866.4 

3 “The Higher Education of Women.” By Emily Davies. London: Alex. 
Strahan. 1866. 
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as Greeks, know that no change could be greater or more desirable 
than that which would be brought about by the measures she advo- 
cates. There is so much temperance, good sense, and originality in 
her treatment of the question, that it would be a most regrettable thing 
if she failed to ensure a wide circle of readers. Many things are most 
forcibly said by her, out of the fulness of a perfect personal knowledge, 
on the weary and vacant hours to which young girls are so often con- 
demned after their education has been what is called “ finished,’’ at 
eighteen. Some of her suggestions for increasing the sphere of female 
employment are as ingenious in their defence as original in themselves. 
Since most of our larger textile industries have been taken out of the 
hands of women, employment which of old filled much of their time, why 
should they not now be allowed a greater share of the superintendence 
of that which was at one time their peculiar work ? It would be diffi- 
cult to give an adequate reason, or to deny, that if educated women 
were allowed to undertake the charge of girls in factories, that both girls 
and women would be the better for such change. The chapter in which 
she answers the objections which have been raised against the probable 
effects of giving professional education to women, of course involves a 
reference to the supposed unfitness for domestic life which it is assumed 
would be one of the consequences of such education. She contents 
herself with what is probably a very fair answer—viz., that any woman 
with medical or other special knowledge would in all likelihood marry 
a medical man, or whoever else had a sympathy with her peculiar 
accomplishments. This is as good an answer as is deserved by the 
usual tone in which such objections are generally urged. Such objec- 
tions do but cover a deeper feeling, and are too often made use of to 
obviate a more serious discussion of the certain consequences of educa- 
tion, and material independence in women. The ultimate result of so 
great a change as this would be a complete revolution of the marital 
relations. No man would then venture, and no woman would consent, to 
marry with a fractional part only of themselves. Nothing but a real and 
genuine personal sympathy would then be admitted as a ground for 
the most important of human contracts. So long as women have no 
other career they cannot choose, but are naturally ready to take their 
opportunities by the forelock, lest another should not offer. And while 
men look to marry in this way, and are content with unions that are 
recommended by merely external considerations of property or position 
—and while ineradicable social prejudices prevent their ever having 
much chance of arriving at a deeper and better judgment of those 
they take as wives, it is no wonder that they, when young, so often 
prefer connexions which, lower and baser in every other respect, are at 
least founded on some sort of direct personal liking, or even that they 
hope to find a refuge from unions incomplete in one sense, by 
forming others which have no recommendation but a passionate desire 
for that intimate sympathy which they too late find so absolutely 
necessary to their lives. Thus one error balances itself by another, 
and a quiet and rational life, that shall be at the same time a full and 
joyful one, becomes a rare and isolated case. This is as much a man’s 
question as a woman’s, and is only shirked because its solution calls 
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for as much reformation in masculine conduct as in female edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Matthew Brown’s volume of essays,* which he calls “ Views 
and Opinions,” is the work of a highly-sensitive and cultivated mind. 
There is a rare and original vein of sportive humour which runs 
throughout its pages, the key-note of which is struck in the first of 
the essays, on Nervousness, which he accepts as but another name for 
delicacy of organization. In the following extract he italicizes a pro- 
found remark, which, spite of its undoubted truth, we do not remember 
to have seen elsewhere :—“ All I say is, don’t let us have any abuse of 
the nerves. Don’t confound nervousness with the meagrims or the 
doldrums, or any other complaint. Do not confound it with cowardice, 
or ill-temper. And when you come into practical relations with it in 
daily life, put it upon its defence as seldom as you can. It never forgets.” 
Mr. Brown, like all men with a fine sense of humour, has a most excel- 
lent feeling for a good story ; his pages abound with them; and the 
setting he gives them, though sometimes elaborate, is never in a 
false key. He has one strange peculiarity in a habit of letting his 
imagination loose, as it were, and observing as from an external point 
of view the combinations of images and ideas which it presents to him. 
Sometimes this vein yields him excellent feeling and poetry, but vague 
and a little mystical, to which he is curiously inclined to allow a kind of 
prophetic validity. These are rare qualities, and the book in which 
they are displayed has few, if any, recent equals in a claim to a place 
in the window library of a happy country house. 

The fashion of making collections of papers that have been printed 
in periodical magazines has at least one good result—it sometimes 
shows us, in a very striking manner, how much higher are the de- 
mands of the public of to-day than were those insisted upon even four- 
teen years since. We do nct know any magazine of the present time 
that would willingly give admittance to so much common-place, 
essential vulgarity, affected humour, and wretched taste as is accumu- 
lated in a collection called “ Free Thoughts on many Subjects.”> The 
only freedom we can discover in these Thoughts is that which they 
take with their readers, Absurd nicknames take the place of wit, and 
the oldest jokes are quoted as though they received a new grace from 
the verbose manner in which they are recounted. There is a constant 
undercurrent of that peculiar clerical jocularity which always reminds 
us of the tone in which girls will indulge in talk which they think 
nice because it is a little naughty. These are a couple of wearying 
volumes, in which the little that is good arises from the author’s en- 
forced acquaintance with the poorer classes in Manchester; but that 
little is so alloyed by the style in which he conveys what he knows, 
that few, we think, will have patience to separate the one from the other. 

The object of the meeting of the London Indian Society,® held on 





4 “Views and Opinions.” By Matthew Brown. London: Alex. Strahan. 1866. 

5 “Free Thoughts on many Subjects.” By a Manchester Man. London: 
Longmans and Co. 1866. 

6 «* Report of Proceedings of the London Indian Society, December 19th, 1865, 
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the 19th December, 1865, was to discuss the recent reduction in the 
maximum age of admission of candidates for the Indian Civil Service 
Competitive Examinations. This maximum has recently been reduced 
from twenty-two to twenty-one years; and it was objected by the 
members of the Society, who consider paramount the “convenience 
and capability’? of Indian candidates, that this age would close the 
competition to members of the Indian Universities who had taken 
their M.A. degree, and they therefore proposed that twenty-three 
should be the maximum age of admission. On the other hand, it was 
argued that the disadvantages under which Indian competitors 
laboured might be removed by other means than the raising of the 
limited age; and this opinion, in the form of a resolution, was even- 
tually carried. The meeting finally resolved to ask the Secretary of 
State for India not to enforce for the future any alterations in the 
rules of the examinations for the Indian Civil Service, until after two 
subsequent examinations ; and also that the marks for Sanscrit and 
Arabic should be restored fromthe reduced number, 375, to 500, the 
number originally fixed. The first of these requests is reasonable 
enough, and will no doubt be granted; but the second is open to 
objections which cannot easily be got over. 

It is apropos to the question of the reduction of marks for the 
Oriental classics at the Indian Civil Service examination, that Mr. 
Manomohan Ghore,’ who spoke on the subject at the meeting of the 
London Indian Society above mentioned, but whose speech was not 
reported, argues at some length, and in excellent English, that Sanscrit 
and Arabic should “score”’ equally with Latin andGreek. Though he 
does not consider the study of these latter “really and absolutely 
necessary for the thorough cultivation of the intellect,” he thinks that 
of the two former quite as “valuable and necessary.” It appears that 
in 1863, a Mr. Satyendra Nath Tajore, a native of Lower Bengal, com- 
peted successfully for the Indian Civil Service. Mr. Tajore scored 
altogether 1574 out of a maximum of 3375. The marks for Sanserit 
and Arabic were then 500 each ; and out of this 1000 Mr. Tajore ob- 
tained 728. So that the four other subjects—viz., English Composition, 
English Literature, French, and Moral Science, divided amongst them 
but 846 marks. In writing of this gentleman, Mr. Hodgson Pratt 
says that he went into the Civil Service “ with a smattering of Moral 
Philosophy, a smattering of French, and a very slight knowledge of 
English Literature.” Subsequent to this examination, the marks for 
Sanscrit and Arabic were reduced to 375 each; and to this reduction 
Mr. Ghore chiefly attributes his failure at the examination of 1865. 
Hine ille lacryme. Mr. Ghore’s animadversions on the “ cram- 
ming” system are not new, and he forgets that cramming was born 
before competitive examinations. We fear as long as it is found to be 
the most profitable method of teaching, it will remain an irrepressible 
evil. But notwithstanding the cramming, Mr. Ghore may congratu- 








+ 7 “The Open Competition for the Civil Service of India.” By Manomohan 
Ghore, of the Calcutta University and Lincoln’s Inn. London: Tribner and Co., 
1866. 
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late his countrymen on having in the Competition Wallahs a very 
superior class of men to the unfledged dunces of Haileybury, who, on 
obtaining their appointments, knew about as much of Sanscrit and 
Arabic as (to use a comparison of Mr. Ghore’s) of the literature of 
Kamskhatka. 

The writer of a pamphlet “On the Permanent Settlement” is a 
lover of that peculiar justice which favours might against right. After 
writhing for some six years under the restrictive operation of Act X. 
of 1859,8 an Act having for its title“ A Bill to Amend the Law relating 
to the Recovery of Rent,” he can contain himself no longer, but, in the 
usual vituperative style of Anglo-Indian pamphleteers, proceeds to de- 
nounce those special sections of the Act which have the effect of 
reducing the zemindar from the condition of a feudal baron of the 
twelfth to a plain landlord of the nineteenth century. The Act un- 
doubtedly has its defects like most measures framed to meet an emer- 
gency, and that it has remained so long unamended is probably owing 
to the fact that the Government have still under consideration the 
whole complicated question of land tenure in Bengal. But at the 
time it was framed, the tyranny and oppression of the zemindar had 
resulted in agrarian outrages which threatened to become a serious 
sequel to the Indian Mutiny; and Act X. had at once the effect of 
suppressing them, and abrogating the Jaw of Lynch, so much in 
favour with landowning “ Lovers of Justice.” 

So many entertaining volumes have been produced by travellers 
who have paid but the shortest visit to the Kast, that we were pre- 
pared, on taking up a single volume, entitled the “ Company and the 
Crown,’’? by an author whose name is new to us, to meet with another 
of those sparkling ephemera, such as the “Competition Wallah,” or 
“Up the Country.” But Mr. Hovell-Thurlow, who leads us to 
infer that he spent at most but two years in India, and whose position 
as Private Secretary to Lord Elgin “ enabled him to know the truth,” 
does not write to entertain, but with no less an object than “to 
endeavour to dispel the cloud of error which dulls the public eye on 
all regarding India.” As no particular popular errors are specified, 
we must presume that where the author’s statements differ from gene- 
rally accepted facts, the public eye has been at fault. We note a few 
instances in which this difference seems apparent. At page 6, it is 
stated that, during the mutiny, “Some classes were convulsed with 
fear, foremost among them the merchants of Calcutta.” On the con- 
trary, they formed themselves into a corps of volunteers, and patrolled 
the streets at night. At page 29, Colonel Balfour is said to have been 
sueceeded by a Major Mallison as chief of the Military Finance Depart- 
ment. A reference to the Government Gazette of the period would 
show that Colonel Broome, of the Royal Artillery, took Colonel 
Balfour’s place. At page 32, we are told that Lord Harris, “by dis- 





8 “The Permanent Settlement Imperilled; or, Act X. of 1859 in its True 


Colours,” Bya Lover of Justice. Calcutta: Printed atthe ‘‘ Englishman” Press, 
2, Hare-street. 1865. 

9 “*The Company and the Crown.” By the Hon, T. J. Hovell-Thurlow. Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1866. 
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mantling his own Presidency of both guns and men, enabled Lord 
Canning and Lord Clyde to reconquer Northern India.” And at 
page 35, the cool sea breeze which, nightly blowing over Calcutta 
during the hottest season, alone makes the place habitable to Euro- 
peans, is described as “ fatal” and “ deadly.” We do not find through- 
out the work that Mr. Hovell-Thurlow corrects the public on any 
points of more importance than such as these which we find at its com- 
mencement. If he lays down his pen with the idea that he has dispelled 
“a cloud of error,” he must write for a very different public from ours. 
Even his public, we think, will read with distrust the extravagant 
panegyric with which every civilian high in office is belauded. By 
name is brought before us such a host of faultless statesmen, that the 
abolition of Haileybury, which bred them all, would seem little less 
than idiotey. For the rest, such subjects as the Home, Foreign, 
Political, and Military Departments are treated in the vaguest and 
most general terms, and in a style of fatuous complacency most 
baffling and irritating to any reader in search of real information. But 
if all the departments like the political are “surrounded with a halo of 
romance and genius,’”’ we are not surprised at Mr. Hovell-Thurlow’s 
inability to deal with them. 

M. Henry Bohan,! is a Breton and full of that patriotism of the 
De Boissy school, whose peculiarity consists in an uncompromising 
hatred of the English. Though he appears only to have visited the 
coasts, he tells his readers that throughout India the French are 
loved and the English hated ; that our prestige has vanished now that 
the key to India, the Suez canal of M. de Lesseps, is about to be com- 
pleted and placed in the hands of France. Our perfidious seizure of 
the island of Perim is represented as being an attempt to command 
the Red Sea, as we formerly did the ocean route, by our possession of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Russia is the foe in presence of whose en- 
croachments England is for ever trembling for her Eastern possessions, 
and with good reason, for a little Sebastopol once established on the 
Caspian, and “nous verrons ce que deviendra la puissance Anglaise 
dans le Bengale” (p.229). At the same time— 


* Supposons en effet que le vieil orgueil britannique, fidéle 4 ses traditions 
jalouses et surannées, oublie un jour ce qu’il ne devrait jamais oublier, c’est-a- 
dire que l’existence actuelle des Anglais au Bengale est due a la magnanimité 
de la France ; qu’il suffirait pendant une révolte de laisser partir cinquante 
sous-Officiers frangais pour diriger cette masse indisciplinée, et un millier d’en- 
fants perdus aptes & lui apprendre a se servir de la baionnette, pour amener 
Néna Sahib triomphant au gouvernement de Calcutta et pour faire du fort 
William la prison et le lieu de tortures des derniers Anglais, supposons &c. &c. 
- «+ qu’advientrait-il ?’—p. 232. 


M. Bohan knows best the calibre of the class for whom he writes, and 
seasons his modest previsions accordingly with a few romantic and im- 








10 “ Voyage aux Indes Orientales, coup d’cil sur leur importance politique et 
commerciale, recherches sur différentes origines.” Par Henri Bohan, juge au tri- 
bunal civil de Roanne, ancien procureur du Roi dans l’Inde. Avec Illustrations. 
Paris: Librairie Chamerot et Lauwereyus, Rue du Jardinet, 13. 1866. 
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probable anecdotes, and a very glowing description of the Bayadéres 
or nautch girls of Pondicherry, whose lascivious graces naturally 
found favour with such a fervid patriot. The volume is illustrated 
with feeble lithographs from drawings by the author. 

The first volume of a new edition of M‘Culloch’s well-known Geo- 
graphical Dictionary Revised, with all the statistical matter brought 
up to the latest returns, by the author of the “ Statesman’s Handbook,” 
has just appeared. In all the places to which we have referred, we find 
that it fully comes up to the claims it makes. This was to have been 
expected at Mr. Martin’s hands. These scientific dictionaries, for 
which the house that published them has been so long famous, are as 
much a necessity to an Englishman’s library as Murray’s Hand- 
books are to his travelling bag. They are not only the best and most 
complete manuals on their subjects, but are got up with a care in paper, 
print, and binding, which makes them a positive satisfaction both to 
sight and touch. 

Mr. Bullock’s description of his ride across Mexico,! gives a very 
full and particular account of all the personal annoyances to which a 
traveller can be subjected in that country of primitive conveyances. 
He makes you painfully aware that you travel through a hot and un- 
wholesome low country, and climb up a gradual ascent, which 
travellers in general describe as the most lovely region in the world, 
and even he allows to be beautiful, till you come to the Mexican 
table-land, where he finds nothing but barrenness and discomfort. 
But if he is not easily pleased, Mr. Bullock is as little likely to be 
discouraged by the discomforts he paints so feelingly. He crossed the 
entire country to San Blas, and, after returning to Mexico, left it 
by Tampico. It will give some idea of the care with which he has 
endeavoured to make his book instructive, that when describing the 
process of Patio amalgamation at Real del Monte, he contents himself 
with saying, “ these mud mashes consist of the good docile ores ground 
into powder and mixed with water, and require to be stirred up in this 
strange fashion (by driving horses about in them) to enable them to 
reap the full benefit of atmospheric action.” If silver ores could be re- 
covered by merely mixing them, when triturated, with water only, it 
would be a fine thing for the Real del Monte shareholders. The reader 
will look in vain for any light on the general social condition of the 
country, for any attempt at a judgment on the prospects of the 
new dynasty, or for any estimate of the future of either Indian or 
Creole. If the time consumed in this journey and in its description 
were not wasted, as much can hardly be said for that spent in its 
perusal. . 

Mr. Hopkins has published a second edition of his “ Hawaii,’ or 


11 “A Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, of the various 
Country Places and Principal Natural Objects in the World.” By J. B. M‘Culloch. 
New Edition, carefully revised by J. Martin, Author of the ‘“Statesman’s Hand- 
book.” In 4 vols. London: Longmans and Co. 1866. 

12 ‘Across Mexico'in 1864-5.” By W. H. Bullock. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1866. 

18 “ Hawaii.” By Manley Hopkins, Hawaian Consul-General, &c. With a 
Preface by the Bishop of Oxford. 2nd Edition. London: Longmans and Co. 1866 
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the Past, Present, and Future of the Sandwich Islands.”? As Consul- 
General for the little kingdom he enjoys peculiar facilities for arriving 
at a correct estimate of their commercial resources, and the present 
edition carries out all kinds of statistical reports to the latest attainable 
dates. This, together with a carefully-compiled account of the first 
discovery of the group, and of the progress made in its intercourse with 
Europe and America, gives a certain value to the volume. It also con- 
tains the first attempt at a continuous history of the native dynasty 
which has for some time occupied the throne. Several very interest- 
ing reports of ascents made to investigate the Crater of Kilauea, the 
largest and most remarkable in the world, are quoted from the works 
of the explorers. Mr. Hopkins has evidently avoided no trouble which 
would render his book as complete as possible ; but it is to be regretted 
that the style in which he has written it is so overloaded with theo- 
logical platitudes which out-Tupperize Tupper, and is at the same time 
so full of an unctuous Court Guide politeness, that it interferes most 
disadvantageously with the general usefulness of his labours. There 
is perhaps no more interesting subject of study than that presented by 
such a community. Nowhere has European civilization come in con- 
tact with a more simple race of savages, and nowhere else can its imme- 
diate results be more clearly displayed. It requires a large amount of 
philosophical stoicism to reconcile oneself to what it would appear is 
the inevitable consequence. In forty years the population has decreased 
seventy-five per cent. New wants and new forms of disease seem to be 
the most certain gifts at our disposal. The best intentions only bring 
about a condition of things fitly represented by the good fortune of a 
child’s pet kitten, which is too much fondled to have any chance of 
growing up to be a cat. And too often helpless kittens, like the 
Sandwich Islanders, are fondled by whole families, who quarrelover them 
as to what unwholesome thing is most likely to suit European notions 
of their needs. Mr. Hopkins’ panacea is a Bishop of the Church of 
England, and his whole history is but a preparation for that crowning 
influence of European civilization. Infinite gossip and unctuous adula- 
tion are the chief features of the theological parts of the volume, and 
where the theological tone is dropped for a philosophical one, the fol- 
lowing extract will give the best notion of its quality :— 


“Theoretically considered, the rights of men living in society are hexagons. 
This is deducible from the antecedent proposition that the right of each indi- 
vidual, in isolation, extends as a circle round the person; and were the wills 
of all men of equal intensity, the circles would be of equal diameter. By the 

vitating force of society, a pressure being exerted on all the circles, they 

me converted into hexagons, coterminous and again theoretically, impene- 
trable. But in practice, stronger wills extend larger circles and harder out- 
lines. Thus, pe right-cells are crushed, deformed, and obliterated; and the 
will of a leviathan annihilates the operative will of millions, reducing them to 
nonentities, or mere rudimentary existences—nails, and screws, and unseen 
bricks in the social pyramid. It 1s rare indeed to find the leviathan voluntarily 
denuding himself of his monopoly. It is sometimes wrung from him by know- 
ledge, which, gradually reanimating the dead nails and screws, and restoring 
the elasticity of the crushed dissepiments, restores in part the personality of 
the multitude, and clothes them in part with some defigurated rights.” 
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In spite, however, of such hindrances, a continuous account of the 
condition of these islands is not elsewhere to be had; and those who 
are interested in their productions and politics must put up with Mr. 
. Hopkins’ scientific and theological vagaries. 

Herr Julias Frébel, who was an energetic member of the German 
parliament at Frankfort, and accompanied the unfortunate Blum to 
Vienna, has for many years been a refugee in the United States, where 
he has in various parts of the Union either edited or contributed to the 
numerous journals published for his countrymen in America. He has 
just published a collection of his shorter contributions" to the political 
questions which have agitated his adopted country since 1852. They 
do not, however, come down beyond the date of Fremont’s candidature 
for the presidentship. The latter half of the volume is concerned with 
questions of German politics. In one very amusing and humorous 
letter he falls foul of Arnold Ruge, on account of his brochure published 
in 1860, on “ Italy, Hungary, and the German People at the Downfall 
of Austria.” Ruge’s programme has in so many points been carried 
out by Prussia under the leadership of Bismark, that the laugh is now 
turned against his clever correspondent. On the necessary conditions 
of German policy Herr Frobel’s letter of the same date would have 
then appeared much more serious and statesmanlike, and may now be 
read with great advantage, in spite of the different conditions of the 
time, by all who debate with themselves whether the portentous 
changes brought about in Germany are to result in Prussianizing the 
whole land, or whether the national feelings of those States she will 
absorb or attract will be too powerful to admit of any other solution 
than the opposite one of Prussia being lost in a new and great 
Germany. 

The period of commercial distress from which we are now recovering 
has produced the usual crop of currency pamphlets and banking 
theories. The war of definitions, under which form this controversy 
is usually carried on, abounds in specifications which exhibit every 
form of ingeniously begging the question at issue. One term only, 
not avery commercial one we admit, is rarely subjected to this sort of 
manipulation, and it really deserves its turn, for could the majority of 
these gentlemen show us that “ready money” means, in fact, money 
in some one else’s pocket, they would then have completed the 
proper circle of new financial definitions. Mr. Joplin! shows us the 
wonderful efficiency of bankers’ balances, which he maintains are cur- 

rency, and consequently money. That they are a medium of exchange 
seems to him to be conclusive, without farther reference to tie fact 
that they are also a form of credit, which may differ to any extent 
from money. 
Another essay, by Cosmopolite,!* is mainly devoted to the advocacy 





14 ‘Kleine politische Schriften.” Von Julius Frébel. Stuttgart: J.G. Cotta. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1866. 

15 “ A Letter on Fluctuations in the Money Market.” By W. Joplin. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1866. 

16 “The Bank of England, the Bank Acts, and the Currency.” By Cosmo- 
polite. London: W. Blackwood. 1866. 
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of the policy of issuing one pound notes, and securing them by the 
pledge of Government Securities. This panacea, which was supported 
by every available argument by the late Mr. Wilson, would at best be 
but a palliative, as the precious metals once withdrawn from circula- 
tion by the substitution of notes for the existing sovereigns, would 
exactly measure the sole and only gain which would result from the 
operation. Mr. Wilson, it is true, never proposed to support such a 
circulation by the deposit of Government Securities, which seems to 
us a curious plan of eating your cake and having it. This pamphlet 
contains diagrams showing the position of the bank account in every 
item, after the manner which is popular in colonial price lists, but 
which we do not think peculiarly convenient for the purposes they 
are intended to serve. An abstract and epitome of the various 
Acts of Parliament referring to the Bank of England is given in an 
appendix. 

A more handy and useful set of tables, by Mr. Willich,!” showing 
the changes in the rate of discount, the stock of bullion, bank 
notes in reserve, and in the hands of the public, with the price of 
consols in parallel columns, and actual figures, from July 1844 to May 
1866, is, in our opinion, much more useful and accessible. A compa- 
ne of the rates at the Bank of France is also given for the same 
period. 

Another pamphlet, by Mr. Roy,}8 consists of two letters to the Com- 
mission of Enquiry on the Bank of France, forwarding some former 
works of the author, which, as we have not seen, we cannot, from the 
allusive style in which the letters are written, make anything of his 
plan for insuring an uniformly low rate of interest. In some shape or 
other all these, as well as so many other pamphlets, confuse to the best 
of their ability the notions of credit and capital, and may be sum- 
marized as agitations against the hard necessity which weighs upon the 
mercantile classes of really and substantially meeting their commercial 
liabilities. This agitation is the exact counterpart of that which was 
got up by or for the working classes in 1848. In the one case the 
droit du crédit is as much assumed to be an inalienable right as the 
droit du travail was in the other. The abuse of credit and paper 
money exposes the first class to the same risks and dangers that 
recourse to a potato diet brings upon the second. If for the sake of 
immediate enjoyment the Irish peasant is content to populate down to 
a diet so precarious, the free banking commercialist is equally willing, 
in the hope of immediate wealth, to speculate up to a limit as 
dangerous, and as much exposed to every vicissitude of the seasons. 
But he ought to be precluded by his supposed education from appeal- 
ing to a sense of justice in the hope of mystifying it, and be reduced 
like the equally improvident class on which he can, when occasion calls 
for it, be eloquent enough, to simple gratitude for any relaxation of 





7 ‘Bank of England Charter Act, Results, &c.” ByC. M. Willich. London: 
Longmans and Co. 1866, 
Ps 2 The Suspension of the Bank Charter Act.’’ By H. Roy. London: J.C. 
ewby. 
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ew yr that would be capitally punitive. The suspension of the 
ank Act, and a ten per cent. discount, is not more savoury than a 
dish of stirabout, which saved many from starvation for the moment, 
and considerably lessened the cultivation of the potato. 





SCIENCE. 


A LITTLE Manual of Electricity, by Dr. Ferguson, just pub- 

lished in “ Chambers’s Educational Course,” gives a good account 
of the general principles of electricity, galvanism, and magnetism, 
and also of the practical applications which have been made of these 
forms of force. The explanations are exceedingly clear, and the author 
has added greatly to the value of his work by adding to each section a 
chronological history of the discoveries made in the department 
treated of. 

One of the applications of electricity, namely, the electric telegraph, 
is described by M. de Parville in the first series of his “ Modern Dis- 
coveries and Inventions.”? This little work, which is written in a 
lucid and elegant style and beautifully illustrated, contains, besides an 
elaborate section on the electric telegraph, a historical and descriptive 
treatise on the steam engine, and its application to the purpose of 
locomotion in steam-boats and on railways, and a similar account of 
i aaa and manufacture of gunpowder, gun-cotton, and fire- 
works. 

Practical engineers and mechanics will be very grateful to Professor 
Rankine for the valuable series of “ Rules and Tables”? which he has 
just published. The tables, which constitute the first part of the 
work, furnish a ready means of calculating a host of problems in which 
squares, cubes, square and cube-roots, logarithms, the areas of various 
figures, and similar intractable quantities, form ingredients ; and the 
“rules” explain the uses of the tables, show how in many cases they 
may be applied to a variety of purposes, and in the latter part of the 
work relate to all the more important questions with which engineers 
have to deal. The little volume also includes tables of comparison of 
British and foreign weights and measures. P 

We have to record the appearance of a second German edition of 
Professor Harting’s admirable work “On the Microscope,’’* the first 





1 « Electricity.” By R. M. Ferguson, Ph.D. Edinburgh and London: 
Chambers. 1866. 

2 “ Découvertes et Inventions Modernes.” Par Henri de Parville. Premitre 
Série. Paris: F. Savy. 1866. 

3 “ Useful Rules and Tables relating to Mensuration, Engineering, Structures, 
= Machines,” By W. J. Macquorn Rankine. London: C. Griffin and Co. 
866. 

4 “ Das Mikroskop: Theorie, Gebrauch, Geschichte und gegenwartiger 
Zustand desselben.” Von P. Harting. Deutsche Originalausgabe, vom Verfasser 
revidirt und vervollstindigt, herausgegeben von Dr. F, W. Theile. 3 vols. 
Brunswick: Vieweg. 1866. 
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two volumes of which are now before us. The value of this book is 
too generally recognised to need any recommendation at our hands. 
The first volume contains an account of the structure of the microscope 
and its appliances, with an explanation of the theoretical laws of its 
construction; the second volume is devoted to the mode of working 
with this important instrument of research, and of preserving micro- 
scopical preparations. The former is enriched with a description of 
the various plans which have been devised of late for giving the 
Microscopic observer the benefit of binocular vision. The history of 
these efforts, as of the progress of the microscope in general, will form 
the subject of the author’s third volume. 

Tn April last we noticed aGerman work on Grindelwald and its glaciers, 
and now we have before us a fine quarto volume on the mountains of the 
Bernese Oberland,® on the borders of which Grindelwald lies. This in- 
cludes descriptions of ascents of some of the most noted peaks of the Alps, 
such as the Finsteraarhorn, the Viescherhorn, and the Jungfrau, with 
the fine glaciers which cover their upper slopes. The proceedings of 
the party are detailed in an agreeable manner, free from that slangy 
style which disfigures so many records of Alpine, as of sporting adven- 
ture; and the author gives some valuable directions, by the observance 
of which, as he says, the ice-world may be reached and its glories 
enjoyed by many who generally regard even the lower extremity of a 
glacier almost inaccessible. The object of the party, which included 
two ladies among its members, was to take photographs of various 
glacier-scenes, a work, it would appear, of no small difficulty, but which, 
In most cases, has been very successfully performed, many of the views 
illustrating the volume being exceedingly beautiful, although lacking 
grandeur. 

In his “ Geschichte der Erde,” Friedrich Mohr‘ aims at giving the 
principles of Geology from a new point of view, namely, that of pure 
chemistry and physics. The letters employed in writing the history 
of the earth are the elements of which minerals are composed; the 
words are the minerals themselves ; and it is the business of geology 
to make us understand the language thus constituted. The author is 
an uncompromising Neptunist, and handles the adherents of Plutonistic 
views rather roughly in many passages. He finds evidence of the 
aqueous origin of the crystalline minerals in their contained water, 
which, he states, is enclosed in minute cavities of the mineral, and not 
chemically combined with its substance ; metamorphism is said to be 
due to infiltration ; basalt is also an aqueous rock, and the columnar 
form assumed by it is the effect of a diminution of volume, caused by 
the conversion of its spatheisenstein into magnetic iron. The internal 
heat of the earth is ascribed to physical causes of constant operation, 
and not to the presence of a hot mass—an idea which the author treats 
with ridicule. Lastly, and perhaps this view may comfort some who 





5 “The Oberland and its Glaciers, Explored and Illustrated with Ice-axe and 
Camera.” By H. B. George, M.A., F.R.G.S. With 28 Photographic Illustra- 
tions by Ernest Edwards, B.A. London: A. W. Bennett. 1866. 

6 “*Geschichte der Erde : Eine Geologie auf neuer Grundlage.” Von Friedrich 
Mohr. Bonn: M.Cohen und Sohn. 1866. 
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are lamenting over the probable exhaustion of existing coal-fields, the 
formation of coal is said nut to be peculiar to any period of the earth’s 
history, but to be in constant progress, and the great mass of the coal- 
beds is described as produced from gigantic seaweeds, the vascular 
plants whose remains are undoubtedly found therein being only acci- 
dentally introduced. Geologists will undoubtedly dissent, and in 
many cases perhaps with reason, from many of M. Mohr’s views, but 
they will also find in his pages a great number of facts placed in a new 
point of view, which can hardly be otherwise than beneficial. The 
book is an eminently suggestive one. 

Professor Haughton’s “ Manual of Geology,”7 of which the second 
edition is before us, takes a different view of matters. The author 
accepts the doctrine of the central heat, and of course assumes that 
this has had an influence upon the geological history of our planet, 
which is denied by Mohr; but at the same time he does justice to 
the Neptunistic theory, and admits the occurrence of granites of 
aqueous origin. The greater part of his manual is, however, devoted 
to the Palzontological aspect of geology, which is well treated by 
him. Professor Haughton is strongly opposed to the Darwinian 
theory, and, as stated by some of the reviewers of his first edition, 
takes the orthodox view of the operations of the Creator. He seems, 
however, from his preface, to object to the charge of Anthropomorphism, 
which has been brought against him, and says that he prefers an 
Anthropomorphic to what he calls a “Pithecomorphic” view of 
nature, on the ground that he is a man, and not an ape. Never- 
theless, when we find the professor objecting to the assumption of an 
“infinite” lapse of time for geological operations, and then telling us, 
in an appendix, that this, after all, is only his fun, and that he admits 
‘the only thing that sane geologists ever contended for—namely, a 
period which, being beyond our comprehension, is practically infinite— 
there does seem to be a strong twang of the original monkey in such 
a proceeding. And his method of giving Greek explanations of the 
derivations of scientific, if it be not, as we should hope it is, a piece of 
Cercopithecoid pleasantry, is certainly a pedantic affectation. It must 
be observed, moreover, that Professor Haughton does not seem very 
clearly to understand the nature of the Darwinian hypothesis. 

Dr. Bernhard von Cotta has attempted, in his “Geologie der 
Gegenwart,”’® to sketch the present condition of geological science. 
Unlike his countryman, M. Mohr, he is contented with the old geolo- 
gical views, and accepts the theory of the formation of the earth as 
we see it, by the gradual cooling of a hot fluid mass. In this respect 
he agrees with Professor Haughton, but he differs from that gen- 
tleman in being a firm believer in the Darwinian hypothesis, which he 
regards as having already arrived at the rank of a theory. Professor 
Cotta’s work furnishes an interesting and exceedingly readable sum- 





7 “Manual of Geology.” By the Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.D., F.R.S. 
Second Edition. London: Longmans. 1866. 

8 ‘Die Geologie der Gegenwart,” dargestellt und beleuchtet von Bernhard 
von Cotta. Leipzig: J. J. Weber. 1866. 
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mary of the generally received opinions upon geological matters, and 
even enters upon subjects which, notwithstanding their evident 
connexion with geology, are not commonly discussed in treatises on 
that science—such as the Pile-dwellings of Switzerland, and other 
countries, and our knowledge of pre-historic man, and the relations 
of geology with astronomy, poetry, and philosophy. It also contains 
a good account of the present state of our knowledge of the action of 
ice and glaciers. 

A small volume, forming part of a series published by Mr. 
Hardwicke, gives a good popular account of those tolerably well- 
known animals the British land and fresh-water mollusce.? Mr. 
Ralph Tate is the author of this little work, which besides the lighter 
notes on habits which are supposed to tickle the mental palate of 
the general public, and a short account of the general structure of 
molluscs, contains tolerable descriptions of all the species, which, with 
the help of the coloured plates, ought to enable the tyro to make out 
the names of at least the greater part of the species he may meet with. 
In the larger genera, Mr. Tate has assisted his prospective students 
by tabulating the characters of the species. 

Dr. F. Monin’s “ Physiologie de ]’Abeille’’!® ought rather to be de- 
nominated a Bee-keeper’s guide, for, with the exception of a fanciful 
chapter on the psychological manifestations of the bee, and a not very 
complete account of its natural history, the little volume consists only 
of practical instructions. |The physiological knowledge of the author 
is shown by the fact that he does not mention Siebold’s demonstration 

of the mode of production of drones ; indeed, Siebold’s book appears 
te be unknown to him, as he does not even mention it in his “ Biblio- 
théque de ]’Apiculteur.” 

Professor Keller, of Ziirich, the original discoverer of those remark- 
able lake-dwellings;which seem to have formed the favourite residence 
of the earlier inhabitants of Europe, has continued his investigations 
of the remains concealed beneath the waters of the Swiss lakes, and 
communicated from time to time reports on the results arrived at to 
the Antiquarian Association of Ziirich. These reports, six in number, 
extending over a period of about eleven years, have now been trans- 
lated and worked up into a connected form by Mr. Lee." The general 
results of these investigations revealing the existence of a people dwell- 
ing upon platforms supported upon piles driven into the bottom of the 
lakes, must be perfectly familiar to every one, but this volume is valu- 
able as giving the opinions of one who is certainly entitled to speak 
with some authority on this subject, and also as containing an 





® “A Plain and Easy Account of the Land and Fresh-water Mollusks of Great 
Britain.” With Woodcuts and 11 Plates. By Ralph Tate, F.G.S., &e. 
London: Hardwicke, 1866. 

10 « Physiologie de l’Abeille, suivie del’Art de soigner et d’ Exploiter les Abeilles, 
daprés une Méthode simple, facile, et applicable & toutes sortes de Ruches.” 
Par le Dr. F. Monin. Paris: Baillitre. 1866. 

2 “The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland and other Parts of Europe.” By Dr. 
Ferdinand Keller. Translated and arranged by John Edward Lee, F.S.A., F.G.S. 
London: Longmans, 1866. 
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enormous mass of detailed facts, as to the nature of the remains found. 
Its importance is materially enhanced by the great quantity of plates, 
nearly 100, with which it is illustrated; these contain plans, sections, 
and sketches of some of the localities of the pile-dwellings, and figures 
of an immense number of weapons, tools, pottery, and utensils of all 
kinds which have been exhumed from the mud where they have lain 
for ages. Professor Keller does not, however, appear to attribute to 
these objects so high an antiquity as has sometimes been claimed for 
them; he regards them all as of Celtic origin, and as indicating 
in their advance from the use of stone to that of bronze and iron, the 
gradual progress in civilization of the same people. The resemblance 
of many of the objects represented in the plates to those found in un- 
doubted Celtic tumuli is very close, and this applies more or less to 
the whole series of remains. It has been suggested, especially by 
Diser, that these lake-dwe llings were used only as temporary habita- 
tions by their builders, or as magazines and gathering places. This 
view, however, is negatived in Professor Keller’s opinion, by the evi- 
dence of domestic occupation furnished by the objects imbedded in the 
mud among the piles, by the presence of remains of plants, which, as 
pointed out by Heer, indicate that these dwellings were used through- 
out the year, and further, total absence of any indications of settle- 
ments on the shores of the lakes during the period when the pile- 
dwellings were in use. It is indeed almost impossible to doubt that 
the sketch of the mode of life of the lake-dwellers given by the author 
(pp. 289—307) is pretty nearly the truth—such masses of articles of 
human workmanship could hardly have been accumulated in the 
manner described, except by the continuous residence of people upon 
the platforms to support which these piles were driven into the lake- 
bottom. The prevalence of this mode of life is very remarkable—the 
author gives a list of the localities in which lake-dwellings have been 
found in Switzerland and the neighbouring countries, which extends 
over twenty-four pages, and this includes no notice of the examples 
discovered in the Carinthian and other lakes of the Austrian empire, 
and in Northern Italy. The Crannoges of Ireland and Scotland are 
also traces of the same habits of life, which would therefore appear to 
have been adopted by all the early Celtic inhabitants of lake districts. 

















































Some time since Valentin, the laudable aim of whose scientific labours 
has ever been to raise medicine to a position nearer to that of an exact 
science, published in two volumes a “ Physiological Pathology of the 
Nerves.’’ It was a work which, though by the nature of the case 
wanting in exactness and completeness of information, contained a 
vast amount of valuable scientific material not to be had in an avail- 
able form elsewhere, and suggested new points of view of great present 
interest and of more fruitful promise. We have now from the same 
author the first volume of a similar work on “The Physiological 
Pathology of the Blood.”?* In a preliminary section marked by the 





















12 “* Versuch einer Physiologischen Pathologie des Herzens und der Blutgefiisse.” 
Von G. Valentin. Leipzig. 1866. 
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display of great and varied learning, he treats at considerable length 
of the general principles of hydrostatics and hydrodynamics, and then 
proceeds to a full discussion of the facts known and the views pro- 
pounded concerning the physical qualities and chemical composition 
of the blood, the action of the heart and the vessels ministering to 
the circulation. We cannot help thinking the preliminary section an 
excellent feature in the book. Day by day does it become more evi- 
dently necessary that whoever aspires to be a thorough physiologist 
must have a good knowledge of mechanical as well as chemical science. 
It can hardly admit of doubt that some physiological theories would 
never have seen the light of day if their authors had only been equipped 
with this requisite preliminary knowledge. And without going so far 
as to hold physiology to be nothing more than applied physics and 
applied chemistry, we may believe that just conceptions of the physical 
conditions of vital action would not fail to render the phenomena of 
life less obscure and mysterious. In this, as in his former works, 
Valentin has contributed to this end, by steadily keeping before the 
mind the weighty fact that the vital phenomena which we do observe 
are the gross results, or the sums, of an infinite number of infinitely 
little and various operations which Nature works at in her secret 
chambers with microscopic tools. The sensible results of these insen- 
sible actions were all that physiologists knew anything about till quite 
recently ; while pathologists were unable to recognise disease until 
the sums of the insensible operations had become so gross and palpable 
as to strike the unaided senses. Now, however, all this is changed ; 
and the physiological investigator sets himself to work with elaborate 
appliances and ingenious instraments to wrest from Nature the secret 
of her inmost operations, and to measure them with a numerical exact- 
ness. In this regard, as in other regards, the volume now published 
contains much valuable information collected from all quarters, and 
gives a full account and a fair estimate of the different theories that 
are in favour for the purpose of embracing phenomena not yet satis- 
factorily explained. Nothing of importance will be found omitted, 
while profitable thought will be suggested by the new points of view 
from which familiar facts are sometimes regarded. 

Asked often by students in the course of clinical instruction given 
to them, “ What was the best English book to read on skin diseases ?” 
Dr. Hillier found himself unable to give a satisfactory answer, and so 
determined to write a book which he could recommend.!* This manner 
of introducing himself is not well calculated to produce a favourable 
impression, and is likely to be misconstrued: it would be natural to 
suppose from it either that Dr. Hillier was about to give to the world 
a profound and exhaustive treatise on skin diseases which would be the 
palpable justification of his seeming depreciation of existing books on 
the subject, or that he was afflicted with an overweening self-esteem, 
and thought little of other writers because he thought so highly of 
himself. Neither of these suppositions would be correct : the book is 
what it professes to be—a practical handbook, and is well adapted for 





13 «Handbook of Skin Diseases for Students and Practitioners.” By Thomas 
Hillier, M.D. London: Walton and Maberly. 1865. 
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the use of students; and the information which it gives is of a solid 
scientific character such as makes it contrast favourably with some of 
the recent works on skin diseases that have been published in this 
country. For its own plain positive merits the book may be safely 
recommended, and at a time when each author who writes about affec- 
tions of the skin seems to think it necessary to his credit to propound 
some theory of his own, or to make some original discovery, it is no 
small additional recommendation to a manual that it should be free 
from vague theories, and that its facts should be reliable. 

A second edition of Mr. Wharton Jones’s popular medical half- 
crown book on “Defects of Sight” must be held to prove the ex- 
istence of some demand for it.'4 We are at a loss, however, to 
think to whom such a book can be useful. It imparts a kind of 
information which on reflection one perceives to be only the sem- 
blance of information, giving a promise to the eye, but breaking it to 
the understanding. The principal feature in the book is certainly the 
index, which fills as many as twelve pages—not to speak of a table 
of contents, which fills six more—and from its elaborate character 
excites wonder how so many things can be contained in so small a 
book. On putting the index to the test, however, by a reference to 
the text, the wonder quickly disappears, and it is seen how the feat is 
accomplished. For example, one line in the index runs thus:— 
“Ophthalmoscope, use of, p. 88;”” when on reference to the page 
mentioned all that we find is, “ For this purpose exploration of the 
interior of the eye by means of the ophthalmoscope is necessary.” 
Such a work is hardly worthy the position of a Professor of Ophthalmic 
Medicine and Surgery, and we know not to whom it can be properly 
recommended. 

Several points of considerable practical importance in reference to 
the ventilation, diet, and health of emigrants will be found treated of 
in Dr. Pearse’s little volume.!* The author makes some sensible 
remarks on the different natural tendencies to disease and death mani- 
fested by those who make up the class of emigrants, and throughout 
his book writes as one that hath had experience, and has not failed to 
profit by it. A passion for grand generalizations concerning disease, 
and the desire to impress them upon the reader as he is impressed 
with them himself, lead to some rather vague writing, and to not un- 
frequent repetition ; but, on the whole, these “Notes” will be found 
worthy the attention of all those who have to do with emigrants. 

Some of the writings and official reports of one who certainly well 
earned the right to be called the “father of sanitary reform,” 
Dr. Southwood Smith, have been opportunely edited by Mr. Baker.!6 





14 “ Defects of Sight and Hearing: their Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
General Management.” By T. Wharton Jones, F.R.S., &c. Churchill and Sons. 
1866, 

15 ¢¢ Notes on Health in Calcutta and British Emigrant Ships ; including Ven- 
tilation, Diet, and Disease.’ By W. H. Pearse, M.D. Churchill and Sons. 1866. 

16 «The Common Nature of Epidemics, and their Relation to Climate and 
Civilization. Also Remarks on Contagion and Quarantine.” From Writings and 
Official Reports of Southwood Smith, M.D. Edited by T. Baker, Esq. Triibner 
and Co. 1866. 
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“The human family,” says Dr. Smith, “have now lived together in 
communities more than six thousand years, yet they have not learnt 
to make their habitations clean. At last we are beginning to learn the 
lesson. When we shall have mastered it, we shall have conquered 
epidemics.” And he proceeds to point out in a clear, eloquent, and 
philosophic manner our duties and our hopes in this respect. 


‘We must improve the sanitary condition of the people. Until this is done, 
no civilizing influence can tonch them. The schoolmaster will labour in vain ; 
the minister of religion will labour in vain ; neither can make any progress in 
the fulfilment of their mission in a den of filth. Moral purity is incompatible 
with bodily impurity, Moral degradation is indissolubly united with physical 
squalor. The depression and discomfort of the hovel produce and foster ob- 
tuseness of mind, hardness of heart, selfish and sensual indulgence, violence 
and crime. It is the home that makes the man; it is the home that educates 
the family. It is the distinction and the curse of barbarism that it is without a 
home; it is the distinction and the blessing of civilization that it prepares a 
home in which Christianity may abide, and guide, and govern.” 


Dr. Southwood Smith had strong convictions, which he expressed 
in strong language, of the utter inutility of quarantine ; he held that it 
was not only useless, but positively pernicious, and that the only 
means of preventing the origin and spread of epidemic disease was 
the adoption of sanitary measures. Right or wrong in this respect 
his arguments are worthy of the best attention; and no one can read 
what he has written on this and other questions of sanitary science 
without being interested, instructed, gratified, and improved. 

Dr. Reich appears to be a prolific writer, and to select subjects 
which allow him to gratify easily his passion for production.” His 
last work is chiefly made up of quotations from ancient and modern 
authors in condemnation of immoralities and excesses of all kinds. 
Throughout his book, however, he endeavours to show that the true 
way of eradicating these vices is to improve the sanitary condition of 
the people, to raise their social and political state, to make a good 
education universal, to abolish the evil examples of salaried idleness 
and indolent luxury, and to work upon the hearts of men by means of 
a moral system in accordance with nature. Then will the bawling of 
the preachers, which is at present, he holds, more pernicious than 
useful, “ pass by the people without mischief, rather, perhaps be of use 
to their digestion by a wholesome shaking of the diaphragm, whereas 
it now brings forth every sort of wickedness, stupidity and madness.” 

So long as there may be any one willing to be at the useless pains 
of writing a refutation of the so-called principles of homeopathy, it is 
to be wished that he may write as philosophically as the author of the 
“True and the False Sciences.’”!* He has certainly succeeded in 
pointing out in a clear and vigorous manner the true position of medi- 
cine as a science and art, and has laid bare the hollow pretensions and 





17 “¢ Unsittlichkeit und Unmassigkeit aus dem Gesichtspunkte der medicinischen, 
hygienischen, und politisch-moralischen Wissenschaften.” Von Dr. E. Reich. 
ipzi 66. 
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shallow sophistry of homeopathy. Were the question one in which 
evidence had any weight, or argument availed aught, there could be no 
further ground of dispute; but credulity has never yet shown itself 
affected by argument, and a system which rests on no principle but 
the principle that there are many people always ready to be deceived 
by a boldly sustained imposture, and which has no rule of practice 
really adhered to by its disciples, is not likely to suffer much from the 
most logical demonstration of its falseness. Medicine is concerned with 
matters which are so uncertain and of which the general public are so 
entirely ignorant, that it is hopeless, we fear, to expect to get rid of un- 
founded pretension on the one side and credulity on the other, until 
science and scientific education have made much greater progress. 

“A Winter in Paris” is the title of a small volume containing a 
gossiping account of the different hospitals of Paris and of their mode 
of administration.19 The author modestly confesses the desultory and 
discursive character of what he has written, and pleads, as his excuse 
for publication, that he has employed many an idle evening in com- 
mitting his observations to paper. Without doubt it was well that he 
should be profitably employed while prosecuting his studies in Paris, 
but it admits of considerable doubt whether it was well advised in him 
to commit to print in a book his cursory experiences and rambling 
remarks. His work is not likely to attract attention beyond the 
circle of his immediate friends. 

A paper read before a medical society has been printed as a pamphlet 
by Dr. Althaus.% j}In it he sums up the broad results of recent in- 
vestigations into the disease now called “ Progressive Locomotor Ataxy,’’ 
and though he has not added anything new to the knowledge of the 
disease from his own observations, he gives a useful summary of what 
is known of it. 

Another paper, read before a medical society and afterwards printed 
in a medical journal, has now been reprinted as a pamphlet by its 
author.*!_ Dr. Foster gives a description of the sphygmograph and of 
its mode of application to get the tracings of the pulse, and discusses 
its application to the study of disease. The instrument has recently 
been introduced from France, where its inventor, M. Marey, has made 
valuable use of it in his studies’ of the physiology and pathology of 
the circulation of the blood. Dr. Foster is one of those physicians in 
this country who has early recognised and endeavoured to set forth its 
probable utility in the investigation of disease. 

From an examination of the statistics of death-rates and of the causes 
of death in districts in the neighbourhood of Oxford, Mr. Rowell thinks 
he is able to prove not only “that the villages in the Oxford valley are 
more healthy than those at a higher elevation on the hills in its neigh- 





19 ¢* A Winter in Paris: being a‘Few Experiences and Observations of French 
Medical and Sanitary Matters.” By Frederick Sims, M.B. Churchill and Sons. 
1866. 

. “Progressive Locomotor Ataxy : its Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Treatment.” 
By Julius Althaus, M.D. Churchill and Sons. 1866. 

21 “*On the Use of the Sphygmograph in the Investigation of Disease.” By 

B. W. Foster, M.D. Churchill and Sons. 1866. 
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bourhood, but also that the dampest and most affected by floods are 
far more healthy than the drier villages in the same valley.’’”” Indeed, 
he holds to the belief that, as far as regards England, the opinion that 
hills are more healthy than valleys is altogether a popular error. In 
the Oxford valley he found the death-rate to be seven per cent. less 
than on the hills, and the average of life ten per cent. longer. Mr. 
Rowell has stated with candour the facts upon which he grounds his 
belief, and appears to have given much honest labour to the investi- 
gation which he undertook. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


N the second volume of his generally unimpassioned and reflective 
history, Mr. George Long? continues faithful to the principles of 
composition maintained and exemplified in the first. He still protests 
against the rhetorical exaggerations of the fashionable historical style: 
against the love of ornament and the bedizening of plain facts. There 
can be no doubt that in all cases where embellishment leads both to 
imperfect representation and misrepresentation, pictorial narrative is 
sufficiently censurable. But does it follow that a historian with a 
sympathetic imagination, that realizes the past and interprets its 
phenomena the more truly because it sees them the more distinctly, is 
an impossibility ? The union of the disciplined intellect with the 
vivid power of evocation and the talent of picturesque dramatic repre- 
sentation may be rare ; but we cannot doubt that the highest historical 
faculty includes in it somewhat of both these elements. We are pleased, 
however, to have the plain, unadorned eloquence of the author of the 
“Decline of the Roman Republic,” with his dry and sober, though 
often interesting statement of facts. It may serve to contrast excess 
or defect of statement in writers of the opposite school. If they have 
too many flowers of speech, Mr. Long’s paucity of these decorations 
may help to show us where the redundancy is objectionable. Strictly 
speaking, indeed, Mr. Long affects rather the weeds than the flowers 
of speech, and his intermittent fever of emotion stimulates the growth 
of such rhetorical exotics as “‘ young puppy,” “ pestilent fellows,” and 
“beastly barbarians.”’ In one instance, Mr. Long, with all his profound 
and conscientious scholarship, has himself, in all probability, altered 
the meaning of an ancient writer by dressing it in his own words. In 
page 124 he says :—“ Lactantius also affirms that even to his day 
Jupiter Latiaris, whose temple was on the summit of the Alban moun- 
tains, received human offerings,—an assertion which is certainly false.” 
We have not a copy of Lactantius before us, but we know the passage, 





22 ¢<On the Effects of Elevation and Floods on Health ; and the General Health 
of Oxford, compared with that of other districts.” By G. A. Rowell. Williams 
and Norgate. 1866. 

1 “‘The Decline of the Roman Republic.” By George Long. Vol. ii. London: 
Bell and Daldy, 1866. 
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and we believe the words in question are, “ Etiam nune sanguine colitur 
humano ;” words which Mr. Long, we suppose, understands to imply 
that human sacrifices were presented to Jupiter, but which have cer- 
tainly not their precise equivalents in the version adopted by him, Jupiter 
Latiaris received human offerings, since they may refer, and have been 
held by competent scholars to refer, only to a libation of the blood of 
gladiators. From minute, as from general criticism, passing on to an 
examination of the contents of the volume before us, we find it includes 
the history of about thirty-five years of Roman Decline, with cireum- 
stantial narrative of the invasion of the Cimbri (who, Mr. Long thinks, 
had nothing to do with the Cimmerii, or Cymri, but were more pro- 
bably, though not certainly, Kaemper, “fighters,” in Latin form 
Cimbri, a German tribe), the Second Slave War in Sicily, the Social 
War, the War with Mithridates, the career of Sulla in Greece and 
Italy, together with the civil war and the dictatorship of that sangui- 
nary aristocrat, and the adventurous enterprise of Sertorius in Spain. 
In addition to the narrative sections, Mr. Long has interspersed 
chapters which are essays on the Lex Servilia and on the Reforms of 
Sulla. Perhaps the most striking, we might say the most masterly, 
portion of the volume, is that in which the fortunes of this extraordi- 
nary man are related. Of this seemingly paradoxical character, this 
originally tender-hearted but ultimately cruel man, Mr. Long draws a 
remarkable portrait. Some of his reflections, suggested by the career 
of Sulla, in whom “ exalted sensibility became fury,” are worth quoting, 
though the thought itself is not altogether new :— 


* Sulla was, as Carbo said, both lion and fox. He was both man and woman 
too: he felt like a woman, he had the energy of a man. His character was 
not fully shown until opportunity came. His behaviour, when he was abso- 
lute master, led some to think that power changes men’s tempers and makes 
them violent, ‘he and inhuman. Plutarch raises the question without set- 
tling it: whether change of fortune really changes a man’s temper, or whether 

ower merely discovers the bad qualities which have hitherto been concealed ? 

he answer to the question is not difficult: most men, nearly all, are capable 
of crime under certain circumstances. Fortunately for the world opportunity 
does not come to all; but no man who has lived half a century and observed 
human nature, can doubt that we always are what we were born, somewhat 
improved or made worse, according to the circumstances by which we have 
been surrounded. Experience shows that power, place, opportunity, adver- 
sity, prosperity, and temptation discover ina man qualities unknown to others, 
and not suspected even by himself. Sometimes the man becomes great and 
noble; sometimes mean, cruel, and contemptible. It is power which gives 
the greatest opportunity for the display of bad qualities. We see it daily in 
men who rise to high station, po even in those who are invested with the 
smallest authority over others. A Greek said truly, that power shows the 


man.” 


Overlooking the remains of the Roman City of Verulam stood on a 
commanding eminence the Benedictine Abbey of St. Albans. Prior to 
the Norman Conquest the monastery founded by Offa, the powerful 
sovereign of Mercia, was distinguished by no literary efforts (unless 
Abbot Elfrie was really the author of the Anglo-Saxon Homilies, &c.), 
but after that event books began to be written and transcribed, till in 
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the reign of King John the so-called “ Historical School of St. 
Albans” began to exist.2 At St. Albans, Roger of Wendover, who 
died in May, 1236, commenced the great work subsequently known as 
the “Chronica Magna or Chronica Majora Sancti Albani.” Roger’s 
name, however, was obscured by that of his continuator,—Matthew 
Paris. The larger chronicle of Matthew Paris is based on that of 
Wendover. The smaller history has been attributed to a “phantom 
who never existed,” and the present editor, Sir Frederick Madden, 
observes that even the late Mr. Buckle was so deceived by the general 
tone of confidence manifested in quoting this writer that he charac- 
terizes him as, after Froissart, the most celebrated historian of the 
fourteenth century. The mystery of the “ phantom historian ” has 
been happily unveiled by Sir Frederick Madden, whose correct anticipa- 
tion is unexpectedly confirmed by his discovery of the original copy of 
the work, now in the Chetham Library at Manchester. “This manu- 
script establishes beyond all doubt that the largest portion of the Flores 
Historiarum attributed to the pseudo ‘ Matthew of Westminster,’ was 
written at St. Albans, under the eye and by direction of Matthew Paris, 
as an abridgment of his greater chronicle; and the text from the close 
of the year 1241 to about two-thirds of 1249, is in his own hand- 
writing.” This manuscript, continued after his death by another hand 
on the same plan, down to the issue of the battle of Evesham in 1265, 
ceased after that date to be written at St. Albans, and passed even- 
tually into the library of the monastery of St. Peter at Westminster. 

The author of the first continuation, after the manuscript had left St. 

Albans, was, Sir F. Madden thinks, John Bevere, otherwise named 

John of London. It was brought down by Bevere to the year 1306. 

A special class of manuscripts, including the Eton MS. of Matthew of 

Westminster, implicitly follows Bevere’s chronicle, but in the original 

copy of the “Flores Historiarum,” after it came to Westminster, 

Bevere’s text is abridged, but under some years there are additions, 

under others abbreviations. The entire work is carried on to the 

year 1305 :— 


“It was,” says Sir Frederick, “no doubt from the fact that the latter por- 
tion of the Flores Historiarum was composed by a Westminster monk, that 
the entire work was afterwards attributed to a Matthew of Westminster, for the 
name of Matthew really belonged to Matthew Paris, whilst the affix of West- 
minster was supplied by conjecture; and this pseudonym having been recog- 
nised by Bale and Joscelin, and adopted by Archbishop Parker, the error has 
been perpetuated to our own time.” 


To this account, extracted from Sir Frederick Madden’s preface, we 
shal] add only that the work seems carefully and conscientiously edited ; 
that a critical estimate of it, with an appreciation of such biographical 





2. Matthzi Parisiensis, Monachi Sancti Albani, Historia Anglorum, sive ut 
vulgo dicitur, Historia Minor, item, ejusdem abbreviatio Chronicorum Anglia.” 
Edited by Sir Frederick Madden, K.H., F.R.S., Keeper of the Department of 
Manuscripts, British Museum. Vol. I. a.p. 1067—1189. Published by the 
Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. London : 
Longmans. 1866. 
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and other notices as we possess, is promised on a future occasion ; and 
that one other volume will complete the work. 

The Abbey of St. Albans, like all those erected before the Conquest, 
was, as we have seen, of the Benedictine order. The Abbey of Meaux, 
founded in the year 1150, when Stephen was reigning, and Bernard, 
the father of the order to which it belonged, was still living, was a 
Cistercian House. It stood a few miles east of Beverley, in Yorkshire. 
In his interesting preface to the Chronicles of Meaux, Mr. Bond? tells 
us that Cistercian monasteries were established in places remote from 
human intercourse, that no ornamentation was allowed in these build- 
ings, even coloured glass being prohibited, except where the monastery 
had formerly belonged to another order, in which case the old windows 
might be retained. No works on Canon or Civil law were permitted 
to be kept in the book chests of the abbey ; the dress of the monks was 
to be of the plainest description; wealth and splendour were forsworn, 
abstinence from animal food was enjoined, and the practice and enjoy- 
ment of the fine arts was forbidden to a silent and self-denying brother- 
hood. The Abbey of Meaux was erected by a great abbey-founder, 
William le Gros, Earl of Albemarle, in commutation of a vow to go to 
Jerusalem. The Chronicles, which extend over a period of two 
centuries and a half, were commenced by the nineteenth abbot, Thomas 
de Burton, who, according to his continuator, resigned the abbacy in 
the year 1399, and occupied the leisure secured by his retirement till 
about eight years before his death, in 1437, in composing the annals 
of the monastery. Besides the instructive essay which introduces the 
first and as yet only published volume of the work, we find the Latin 
text down to the year 1225, tables of chapters, indices of lands ranged 
under the abbots, and appropriate appendices. In the Chronicles occur 
many passages of general history, some of them quoted from Ralph 
Higden, some from Martinus Polerius, some from John of Brompton. 
The portions in which the chronicler exhibits many variations from 
received authorities Mr. Bond premises to examine at a future 
opportunity. 

A ninth volume of the Domestic Series of the Calendar of State 
Papers of Charles I.,4 testifies at once to the affluence of documentary 
material of the period, and to the patient faculty of work which dis- 
tinguishes the editor, Mr. John Bruce. ‘The first instalment is rich 
in valuable illustrative and evidentiary matter. Relating to a brief 
interval of about a year, 1635—1636, it shows us how uneasy Arch- 
bishop Laud, who was no financier, found his position as First Lord 
of the Treasury, and in what spirit he regarded official enemies like 








3 ¢¢Chronica Monasterii de Melsa, a fundatione usque ad annum 1396.” Auc- 
tore Thoma de Burton Abbate. Accedit continuatio ad annum 1406, a monacho 
quodam ipsius domus. Edited from the Autographs of the Authors by Edward 
H. Bond, Assistant-Keeper of the Manuscripts and Egerton Librarian in the 
British Museum. Published by Authority, &c. Vol. I, London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1866. 

4 “Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of Charles I., 1635- 
1636,” preserved in Her Majesty’s Record Office. Edited by Jobn Bruce, Esq., 
F.S.A., under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, &c. London: Longmans, 
Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1866. 
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Lord Cottington, or receding friends like Secretary Windebank. In 
an excellent preface Mr. Bruce points out how the career of Laud as 
finance minister was marked by the issuing of the second writ for ship 
money. The first, or Noy’s writ, of 20th October, 1634, assumed to 
be founded on precedent, and was directed to the ports and maritime 
places. Laud’s writ, dated 4th August, 1635, was sent generally 
throughout the kingdom ; and the levying of the obnoxious impost 
was entrusted to the sheriff of the county. The manner in which the 
commission was executed is exemplified in the case of Gervase Mark- 
ham. Gervase Markham was by no means the mere hackney writer 
that mistaken inference has reported him to have been. He was a 
gentleman of distinction, a younger son of Robert Markham of Cotham, 
whose family had produced in the fifteenth century two eminent judges 
—one of them a Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and honour- 
ably known in after ages by the title of the Upright Judge. Gervase 
Markham was wealthy enough to become a conspicuous object for 
arbitrary assessments. The contemporary sheriff of Nottingham was 
Sir John Byron, the first peer of that name. Byron, Markham being 
now old and bed-ridden, assessed the suffering invalid at the excessive 
sum of 507. Markham wrote a letter complaining of this intolerable 
oppression, and representing that men far richer than himself and 
higher in social position, Lord Chaworth and Sir Gervase Clifton for 
instance, were assessed at only 35/. Sir John Byron, offended with 
certain strong expressions in Markham’s letter, addressed the council, 
complaining in his turn that Markham was the only refractory person 
whom he had encountered, conjecturing his income to be 800/. 
a year in land, and 40,0007. in money, and his total annual expendi- 
ture not to exceed 48/., with no legitimate children to inherit it. The 
council sided with the sheriff, and despatched a serjeant-at-arms to 
bring the offender up to London. Markham had been two years or 
more in bed, and was unable to move without assistance. While the 
serjeant or others were considering how to convey him 150 miles to 
receive punishment at the hands of the council for his “ injurious 
letter,” Sir John’s term of office came to an end. Sir Hardolphe 
Wasteneys was appointed his successor, and being busy and unwell, 
desired not to interfere. In the end the constable certified that 
Markham was “ so infirm and useless in all parts of his body, that he 
was not portable to London.” This statement, confirmed by the 
clergyman of the parish, who testified also to Markham’s churchly 
piety, was followed by an humble and submissive letter from the in- 
valid, which was accepted by the council asa substitute for his presence, 
and proceedings were stayed. Notwithstanding the exertions of the 
- sheriff, the ship-money proved insufficient: two fleets were equipped ; 
large debts were incurred; the royal creditors were greatly distressed ; 
the ladies and gentlemen of the household, unable to procure their 
usual allowances, turned project-mongers. Such was the conduct of the 
Government in the case of this abominable impost. Besides his com- 
ments‘on ship-money, Mr. Bruce animadverts on the Court of High 
Commission, whose proceedings he says are fully laid open in t 
published abstracts. Briefly the course was this:—Information was 
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secretly given or obtained against any obnoxious person; from this 
information, put in writing, articles of accusation were preferred. The 
defendant was then summoned to appear before the commissioners. 
On his appearance he was required to take an oath to answer articles 
of accusation, without being informed of their nature, or told by whom 
they were exhibited, or confronted with his accuser. If he refused to 
take the oath, he was committed for contempt of court. If he took 
the oath, he was called on to prepare for his examination, and to 
give bond not to depart without leave. If he submitted to the exa- 
mination, the process was often harassing and protracted. If he did 
not appear his bond was put in suit, fines were threatened, inflicted, 
and levied. “Few defendants,” concludes Mr. Bruce, “were able to 
escape from the multiplied meshes which the court wove around them. 
Once within its grasp for anything which was deemed an offence by 
the authorities in Church or State, submission and ruin were the only 
alternatives proposed; and happy was the defendant who did not dis- 
cover that ruin could not be avoided by submission.” There is much 
more valuable remark in the preface to this volume, and the notices it 
includes present, we are told by the editor, an amount of authentic 
information respecting the acts of the Government, and the manners 
and feelings of the people, which it would be in vain to look for else- 
where. A splendid clue to the intricacies of this miscellaneous infor- 
mation will be found in the seemingly exhaustive index with which 
the volume is equipped. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the English people or the English 
Parliament accommodated itself to royal caprice and tyrannical exac- 
tion with far more promptitude than in that of Charles I. In an 
admirable historical review of the Tudor period, by Wilhelm Mauren- 
brecher,> the obsequious and servile character of the parliament, with 
occasional exceptions, is insisted on as an undeniable fact. The con- 
stitutional independence of later days had still to be conquered. 
Absolutism, dictating, interfering, intimidating, was the rule accepted 
alike in the national council, by the clergy, and by the jury that con- 
demned Anne Boleyn. As regards the culpability or innocence of this 
unhappy queen, the author of this essay pronounces the question to be 
one difficult of decision. Mr. Froude’s argument, however, does not 
convince him, and he lays especial stress on the inconsistency exhi- 
bited by the men who, while declaring the marriage with Henry to be 
no marriage because of the precontract with Seymour, at the same 
time persevered in accusing an unwedded woman of adultery. The 
preliminary history of this tragical transaction is related with great 
clearness. The confluence of the political with the personal motives is 
excellently described. On the one hand, it was Wolsey’s policy, after 
the imperial succeszes in Italy, to oppose a check to the growing 
ascendancy of Charles V., to procure the divorce of Catherine, who 
violently opposed his project, and to form a matrimonial alliance with 
France. This policy was also accordant with the wishes of the people, 





5 «England in Reformationszeitalter.” Vier Vortriige. Von Wilhelm Mau- 
renbrecher. London: Williams and Norgate. 1866. 
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and capable of being justified by considerations of public expediency. 
Hitherto no woman had ever sat on the English throne. In the event 
of the marriage of Henry’s only surviving daughter, the Princess 
Mary, with a foreign potentate, the security of the nation might have 
been imperilled. The divorce of Catherine and the remarriage of 
Henry, in order to provide a male successor, was therefore a 
plausible and even popular project. On the other hand, though Henry 
might have had some justification for the divorce in motives of this 
nature, Maurenbrecher utterly rejects Mr. Froude’s account of the 
matter, arguing, that the true reason for the king’s conduct was that 
he was tired of Catherine and passionately in love with Anne. In 
freely criticising and sometimes strongly censuring Mr. Froude’s his- 
torical representations, the German author is by no means insensible 
to the services rendered by Mr. Froude. In particular, he commends 
his just appreciation of the crisis in Edward VI.’s time, though he 
thinks Froude’s judgment of Somerset harsh and unfair, and his right 
apprehension of the Scottish policy of Cecil at the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign. This great minister our author considers to be the 
true founder of the new social order established in her days—not 
Elizabeth herself, to whom, while acknowledging her courage and 
accomplishments, he assigns only a secondary position. Cecil, indeed, 
he regards as her good genius, correcting her aberrations, controlling 
her caprice, and fighting her battles. Besides separate studies on 
Henry VIII. and his “ man-minded offset,” Maurenbrecher’s miniature 
history contains two essays on Mary Stuart and Scotland, and one 
on Edward VI. and Mary Tudor. The vexed question of Mary 
Stuart’s guilt is carefully reconsidered here, and the verdict returned 
is unfavourable. Maurenbrecher sees no reason to doubt that she was 
an accomplice in the murder of Darnley. With Ranke, with Hume, 
with Robertson, with Hallam, with Teulet, with Froude, and others 
he regards the famous Casket Letters as undoubtedly genuine. After 
careful study of the classical histories of the Tudor period ; after inde- 
pendent personal researches; after ample examination of the older 
documents and the more recent State Papers that elucidate these 
times—on the whole, Maurenbrecher has pronounced a seemingly un- 
biassed judgment on the memorable transactions in Church and State 
under the Tudor dynasty, which resulted in the development of a free 
Protestant England, of a United Great Britain, ‘distinguishing be- 
tween what was sound, noble, and rational in the Reformation, and 
what was violent, unworthy, and personal. If we do not agree with 
all that he says, the fault may be in the critic, not in the author. 
To us he appears to write with strong conviction, clear judgment, and 
competent knowledge ; and in his pamphlet-history of about a hundred 
pages, in which the matter is admirably arranged and the composition 
transparently clear, we seem to find, though not an exhaustive, yet 
a comprehensive and intelligent survey of a century of English action, 
which it would be difficult to parallel in any analogous essay of the 
same limited extent. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. England afforded a home to an eminent 
foreign artist, Hans Holbein the younger. Befriended by Erasmus, 
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Holbein was introduced through his recommendation to the then 
Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, who received him into his house and 
procured for him the protection of the king himself. The discovery of 
Holbein’s will in 1863, has led to an important chronological correction 
in his history. His death, usually referred to the year 1554, must 
now be placed twelve years earlier. His birth, by his latest biographer, 
is traced back to the year 1495, so that the correction of time thus 
indicated is a decided gain for German patriotism, since Holbein is thus 
shown to have passed nine years more of his life in his native land than 
has been heretofore supposed (he was thirty-one years of age when he 
left it for England in 1526). The place of his birth has been as much 
debated as the date of it. Usually he is said to have been born at 
Griinstadt, but Dr. Voltmann refuses to waste time in discussing 
this point, satisfied with connecting Holbein and his family with 
the local sphere of his professional activity, Augsburg. Much 
of Dr. Voltmann’s ample, perhaps redundant disquisition is critical, 
artistic, and antiquarian. He has collected various notices of the 
Holbeins and their works, but, according to a prevailing practice, 
he diverges into the history of their times, comparing the past and 
present, glancing at the Reformation, the Renaissance, and describing 
political and social phenomena. Of Holbein’s genius he has a very 
exalted opinion. In particular he admires Holbein’s’ impressive 
realism, and in speaking of his paintings in the Hall at Basle, pro- 
nounces them superior in the idea which animates them to the 
famous cartoons of Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo. One 
volume only of Dr. Voltmann’s projected work is published. It ter- 
minates with Holbein’s arrival in England. It is enriched with a 
photograph and thirty-one woodcuts, in illustration of that artist’s pro- 
ductions, and attesting the force and energy of his creative genius. 
Henry VIII., whatever were the motives that prompted the measure, 
did a great national service in emancipating England from Papal 
servitude. The sway of Rome had become intolerably oppressive, and 
it was time to terminate it. We do not, however, rank ourselves in 
the number of those who can see nothing but fraud and ambition and 
tyranny in the great Catholic Church of the Middle Ages. Doubtless 
of these bad ingredients there was enough and more than enough 
in the composition of that powerful corporation ; but the kings and 
nobles of those troubled times, extortionate, grasping, insidious, and 
despotic, would have been still more disposed to the excesses of their 
characteristic passions, if they had been released from all spiritual 
control; while at the same time the establishment of a universal 
secular monarchy, as one political alternative, was effectually resisted 
by the tendencies of a theocratic or quasi-theocratic régime. On the 
other hand, the embodiment of the idea of Christian unity in the Papal 
See became increasingly hostile to national development, till with the 
Church Reformation came the beneficent and inevitable reaction. The 








6 ‘¢Holbein und seine Zeit.’ Von Dr. Alfred Voltmann. Erster Theil. 
bes 81 Holtzschnitten und eine Photolithographie. London: Triibner and Co, 
1866. 
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subject of the Pontifical power is a difficult one to handle. M. Viennet? 
has written its history with a condemnatory emphasis. He is very 
far from being a mere vituperator, however, nor does he write in a spirit 
of blind partisanship, or antagonism to religious orthodoxy. His ad- 
miring appreciation of Athanasius and Ambrose is a sufficient proof 
that he possesses an intellect that can discern moral excellence. On 
the other hand, we quite agree with him on the question of St. Peter’s 
supremacy ; that is to say, we see no evidence that St. Peter was ever 
at Rome, or that the bishops of Rome were his divinely appointed 
successors. This admission, however, by no means implies that the 
Church of Rome had not a certain title, grounded on social and 
political exigencies and adaptations, to act as a representative of eccle- 
siastical unity and authority, as long as her influence was in the main 
a beneficial one. M. Viennet is not favourable to the pretensions of 
the Roman Pontiffs, and he has composed, not without a fair amount 
of research, the history of the pontificate, from the earliest period 
down to the time of Henry II. and Alexander III. The book itself 
appears to be written without animosity. The indignation element 
would seem to be confined to the preface. M. Viennet, if we rightly 
understand the matter, has been calumniated by ultramontane or other 
opponents. The society of Freemasons, to which he belongs, has been 
aspersed : its members have been denounced as atheists, revolutionists, 
and bandits, and he naturally feels indignant that the thunders of 
the Holy See should have been hurled at the unoffending heads of 
the adepts of this virtuous and philanthropic brotherhood. His in- 
dignation becomes greater as he contemplates his own moral excel- 
lences, and recalls that from his childhood he has been a slave to 
duty and to conscience, till he fairly boils over at the thought that 
the Papal fulminations have been directed against “moi, le plus 
désintéressé des hommes dans un siécle de cupidité effrénée ;’ reminding 
us of his countryman Dumas, who, when resenting the accusation of 
impiety, expressed his astonishment that such a charge should be 
brought against him,—him, the religious man par excellence! In spite 
of this prefatory effervescence, M. Viennet’s “History of the Pon- 
tifical Power” will be found by no means an intemperate book. 

M. Léon de Poncins, in the introduction to his “Cahiers de ’89,”’* 
excites a passing apprehension by the audacity with which he stalks 
for a moment or two on his rhetorical stilts when, in eulogizing 
the divine method of introducing equality into the world, so 
superior to the human, he informs us “quand il [Dieu] a voulu 
égaliser le chaos, il a pris dans l’abime des débris informes, en a fait 
les mondes, et les a librement disséminés dans l’espace.’’ We are happy 
to say, however, that like M. Viennet, he confines his extravagances to 
the introductory portion of his work, and that his treatise is a really 
sensible and business-like production. M. de Poncins, while adopting 





7 «*Histoire de la Puissance Pontificale.” Par M. Viennet, de I’Académie 
Francaise. In 2 vols. London: Williams and Norgate. 1866. 
. ® “Les Cahiers de ’89, ou les vrais principes libéraux.” Par Léon de Poncins. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1866. 
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the animating ideas of the French Revolution, wishes to correct excesses 
and supply defects. He accepts fraternity, while regretting that we 
have so little of it; he believes in equality, by which he seems to mean 
little more than equality before the law, with abolition of unjust 
privileges, but he is of opinion that liberty ought to precede equality, 
and not to;be sought through it or postponed to it, an opinion with which 
we entirely agree. On other points we do not always find ourselves in 
accordance with M. de Poncins. The distinguishing feature of his 
book is the prominence which he gives to the position that, in 1789, 
when the French nation became conscious of its social and political 
wants, a complete reformation of the existing institutions, on the bases 
of liberty and equality, and not a destructive revolution, was the object 
contemplated with a remarkable ‘unanimity by all the social con- 
stituencies of the French nation. The movement was not individual, 
he maintains, but collective. From the month of December, ’88, to 
that of May, ’89, the mass was everything, men were nothing. The 
acts done, the words spoken were not the deeds or the words of eminent 
persons, but the expression of the general will, the voice of universal 
France. This expression, this voice, he has sought in the “Cahiers 
of ’89.” The “Cahiers of 89” are printed papers or manuscripts, 
usually marked by their brevity, and intended to indicate the wishes 
of the electors to their representatives in the Etats Généraux, on all 
the various points which were about to form topics of discussion. In 
an analysis of these papers, continued through many chapters, the 
author shows the identity of the requisitions and the peremptoriness of 
the language in which they are particularized. The electors of ’89, 
the third estate, the clergy, the noblesse, were agreed not only on the 
general principles of the contemplated reform, but in restricting the 
action of their delegates, instructing them in their duties, and insisting 
on a certain type of reform. In the exceptional circumstances of the 
case, M. de Poncins thinks that this preliminary limitation was justi- 
fiable. The character of the reform thus desired and delineated is 
shown in detail by citations from the papers in question, in which the 
instructions given by the electors on the subjects of the constitution, 
the functions of the sovereignty, the status of the nobility, liberty of 
the press, the Church, taxation, etc., are set forth. The views sustained 
in the body of the work are supported by an appendix of elucidatory 
documents at the end of it. sepaiieiitiemiime 

A cognate but more comprehensive ilosophical book, is one on 
the Political and Social Law of the pone in itself a con- 
stituent portion of a projected larger work on the Constitutional History 
of the different States of Europe. After all that has been written on 
the grand explosion of the last century the author of the volume before 
us® has still something to say that bears the impress of original thought 
and evinces new and independent treatment. The ruling idea of the 
ample treatise, which we have but imperfectly examined, is an appre- 








9 “ Staats-und-Gesellschaftsrecht der Franzésischen Revolution von 1789— 
1804.” Dargestellt von Dr. Carl Richter. 2 vols. London: Williams and 
1866. 
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ciation of the nature and objects of the French Revolution by a study 
of the legal enactments of the period 1789-1804, in which last year Dr. 
Carl Richter is of opinion that that fiery and tumultuous movement was 
finally suppressed by the Imperial Constitution of May 18. The book 
therefore, though abounding in historical presentments, and even offer- 
ing personal sketches, as of Mirabeau, Danton, Lafayette, and others, 
is properly speaking not a history of the French Revolution, but a 
history of the legislation which marked the several stages of its de- 
velopment under the Constitutional Monarchy, the National Conven- 
tion, the Directory, the Consulate, and the Empire. Every public 
question which interests us now, and which the Revolution passionately, 
ignorantly, and prematurely attempted to solve, appears to receive some 
notice in this almost exhaustive survey of that terrific outbreak. Dr. 
Carl Richter explains, at the commencement of his labours, that while 
regarding the French Revolution as a European event, and the French 
people as taking the initiative in a movement common to the nations 
of Europe, he does not come forward as a party writer. On the one 
hand he cannot recognise in the Revolution a providential retributive 
jadgment on sinful man; on the other, the Revolution is not for him 
an embodiment of the supposed truth, that in order to be great and 
free a people must be revolutionary ; nor does he see in it an historical 
phenomenon teaching by example how revolutions ought to be made. 
The French Revolution, in his eyes, is simply the introduction into the 
world of the spirit of freedom which animates the nineteenth century, 
of the protest against oppression and injustice, of the struggle for 
right, and a higher, better life, which he believes will yet have 
victorious issues. So, again, he does not look upon the French people 
as a model people, but as an extremely susceptible, precipitate 
people, adoring accident, power, success; fonder of noise than of real 
reputation ; the most passionate, dangerous, brilliant people of Europe, 
and thus peculiarly adapted to play a great part in the world’s drama ; 
high above all nations as the people of civilization,—a political con- 
ception ; below nearly all as the people of culture or education in the 
deepest and widest sense of the word,—a moral conception. On this 
versatile, many-glancing, recklessly spirited people, devolved in the 
last century the part of preferring the claims of humanity against a 
system that had grown powerless for good, and that impeded the legi- 
timate advances of human intellect and human will. Dr. Carl Richter, 
while sharply reprobating the attempts to explain the rights of man, and 
maintaining that the enormities of the reign of terror are traceable to 
the explanations of those rights embodied in the articles of the con- 
stitution of ’93, vindicates the preliminary recognition of the rights of 
man, He insists that the first National Assembly never claimed for 
itself the merit of a new discovery in its simple specification of rights, 
that it merely and justifiably asserted, without metaphysical refine- 
ments or precise interpretations, that liberty and that equality, the 
sense of which has been evolved as a last result of the education of man- 
kind, and which are implied in all modern society. The original asser- 
tion of them as rights was not put forth by one part in opposition to 
another part of the nation. It was the necessary enunciation from the 
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highest depository of law of the simple principles of social life and 
Christianity, the elementary truths of human consciousness, in opposi- 
tion to an aggregate of officials without conscience, of a corrupt 
spiritual power, and an effete nobility. It was intended only to pro- 
claim the rights of men to freedom and equality in the language of 
plain common sense, and that this freedom was afterwards defined as 
a freedom to do this or that, or this equality as equality of property, 
or equality of anything, was the fault not of the first National 
Assembly, but of the enthusiasts and fanatics that misinterpreted and 
misapplied the principle. The right to freedom is the main argument 
of our author’s book. Its due adjustment is the political problem still 
to be solved. Freedom has three phases, to which are correspondent the 
three great divisions of a state having its foundation in law. Freedom, 
as possession, has for its equivalent, in the political organism, the 
representation of the people by an assembly. This assembly is not to 
represent interests, for there is but one interest to represent,—that of 
the people. The preservation of freedom is intrusted to a Senate as 
the appropriate organ, with the function of superintending the applica- 
tions of the laws. The third element, the regulation of freedom, has 
for its correspondent a Council of State. This council advises and pre- 
pares, as auxiliary to the others ; it also represents the interests of the 
State ;—nobility, clergy, trade and industry, arts and sciences being all 
alike summoned in it to a participation in the more special forms of 
State activity. If all this seems rather vague, a set-off to its haziness 
will be found in the decisiveness with which Dr. Carl Richter expresses 
his opinion on the extent or area of the constituent body. The suffrage 
is to be universal; for all representation that is less than universal is 
party representation. The people has a right to freedom; and only 
where the representative aggregate influences the fortunes and the 
history of the country, is the people im reality possessed of freedom. 
Universal suffrage, however, does not imply the right of a miscellaneous 
mass to a miscellaneous exercise thereof, as in the National Conven- 
tion. This principle alone must be considered as settled; the form 
which it is to take is a subject for discussion. It requires regulation. 
Its basis lies in the status of the citizen, not the citizen of the Monarchy 
of July, not the bourgeois citizen, not the mere tax-paying citizen, but 
the citizen who is a bond fide member of the State, and who is con- 
nected with it by public duties and obligations. Here again our author 
becomes perhaps not quite satisfactory ; but he seems to leave the mode 
of exercising the function of universal suffrage purposely indefinite, 
insisting only on the principle. The difficulty, if we rightly appre- 
hend his view, would be to produce his ideal or legally constituted 
citizen. We presume he would say that every educated man, free from 
crime, and who had personally discharged, or was liable to personally 
discharge some public office, was such a legally constituted citizen. We 
write man zxdvisedly, because Dr. Carl Richter has no sympathy with the 
views of Bentham, Mill, or Bailey, on the title of women to the electoral 
franchise. In a striking section on the heroines of the French Revo- 
lution, he sharply repudiates the speculations of these eminent thinkers 
on this subject. We are bound to say that we see very little force in 
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Dr. Richter’s arguments, or what we assume to be his arguments; nor 
do we think that German authors are at present the best qualified 
judges on this question ; Jean Paul’s notion of what a woman ought to 
be—a creature to cook something nice, and reflect the smiles and sighs 
of the man, being, we fancy, the prevailing ideal with them. We do 
not see that it follows because a woman has a vote she must necessarily 
shoulder a musket ; or because she is a mother during a limited number 
of years, she is to rock cradles or follow perambulators for the rest of 
the term of her natural life; to waive the fact that a large number of 
women are never mothers at all. As, however, we are not professed 
champions of woman’s rights, we leave the discussion to those who are. 
Full as Dr. Richter’s treatise is of valuable criticism and suggestion,such 
as we have rapidly indicated, it possesses also a great deal of attractive 
material, in which he illustrates or leads up to his main subject. His 
historical estimate of the past of France and of Europe, of the Refor- 
mation, the Crusades, the policy of Louis XI., the statesmanship of 
Richelieu, may be cited as instances of this extra subject-matter. 
Other instances will not be difficult to find. 

In the establishment of the empire by Napoleon, the revolution 
closed, the tyranny of the past was restored, and the oppressive cha- 
racter of the military despotism which he strove to erect into perma- 
nence and universality, led to a reaction which terminated in the return 
of the Bourbons and the treaties of Vienna, though history has sub- 
sequently shown that this reaction could only be temporary, and that 
the enduring element in the great European movement of which the 
French Revolution was the first frantic expression, was destined to 
resume its progress, deposing worn-out tyrannies, summoning nations 
into existence, or extending the liberties of nations already —— 
With Dr. Richter’s estimate of the Emperor Napoleon the honourab 
soldier-writer Lieut.-Colonel Charras, whose opinion as a strategist is 
of recognised authority, entirely agrees. In 1813 Charras, resolutely 
refusing to regard Napoleon as the armed representative of the Revo- 
lution, denounced him as the most formidable promoter of the 
counter-revolution. He gladly welcomed and heartily commended the 
patriotic insurrection of Germany in that eventful year. His history 
of that insurrection has recently been given to the world.” Edited 
by M. Chauffour-Kestner, with the aid and under the supervision of 
Madame Charras, to whom the duty had been specially confided, it 
appears unfortunately as an incomplete work, fragmentary, or rather, 
perhaps, a fragment ; but fragmentary without any attempt to supply 
deficiencies—a fragment without any ill-advised effort at restoration. 
It commences with the return of the army of Russia, or the relics of 
that army—relates the military, political, and diplomatic history of 
the tragical year 1813, and breaks off with the rupture of the Austrian 
alliance, without even a record of the famous battle of Liitzen. 

Dr. Carl Richter, who disapproves of the heroines of the French Re- 
volution, and of all or most womanly demonstration, will hardly refuse 





10 “ Histoire de la Guerre de 1813 en Allemagne.” Par le Lt.-Colonel Charras. 
Avec cartes spéciales. Leipzig. 1866. 
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his sympathy to the beautiful and pure-hearted deliverer of France, 
whose story has been retold so simply, so touchingly, so wisely, so 
sincerely, and so sweetly by Miss Harriet Parr, better known, it may 
be, as Holme Lee.!! We heartily praise the work which she has done. 
Indeed, with the exception of a word here and there which is distaste- 
ful to us, or of a superfluous sentence now and then, we see nothing in 
it that admits of improvement. The life and death of the marvellous 
heroine of France, half shepherdess, half prophetess, stands out here in 
all its sorrow and beauty, from the day when she danced with her 
young playmates round the “ Beautiful May”—the fatal tree of the 
Elf-Ladies—till musing over the prophecy, that a maid was to save 
the desolated land of France, she dreamt that she might be that maid, 
and went forth, believing that she was called of heaven to the delives 
rance of her beloved country, to the day when she ceased to be the 
inspired sibyl, the victorious champion, the mysterious saviour, around 
whom admiring men and women thronged, pressing to touch her horse 
or her clothes, or even kneeling as she passed—and stood, with her 
glory gone, with sense of desertion and failure of self-confidence, before 
her misguided judges; or lamented over Rouen as she beheld its 
towers; or died, once more triumphant with reviving faith, in the 
flames of that great martyrdom which French priests and English 
nobles, grave divines and learned schoolmen sanctioned, promoted, 
perpetrated. It is sad to think that those flames were kindled by 
representatives of medizval piety and chivalry—that among those who 
took a prominent part in the condemnation of Joan of Arc was 
Thomas de Courcelles, the deliverer of France from papal despotism, he 
who next to the soldier-maid “ had in that generation served his country 
best.” This history of the Maid is a very strange history—a sort of 
picture-like condensation of the life of the Middle Ages, in its poetry, its 
devotion, its piety, its valour, its ignorance, its malignant orthodoxy, 
and its deadly superstition. The success of this memorable peasant- 
girl was owing, in part, to her own high qualities, her education, her 
early training, and her physical organization, and partly to the wild 
beliefs and misleading supernaturalisms of her age. The age was pre- 
pared to accept her, for it believed in the prophecies which had stirred 
her own heart to action—in visions like her own of St. Michael the 
Archangel, of the sweet crowned faces of St. Catherine and St. 
Margaret that guarded her, of the voices that called and counselled 
her. But these unrealities—the imaginative embodiments of excessive 
and inexplicable emotion—necessary as they were in that age for 
incentive and corroboration, would have been nugatory, or worse than 
nugatory, unaccompanied by the natural energies and gifts of the 
young girl, whose true inspiration was her own greatness. For her 
real mission lay in her self-devotion, her purity of aim, her intense 
love and pity for the realm of France, her intrepidity and enthusiastic 
courage. Jeanne had a wonderful ardour and a strange physical strength, 
combining with robust force the most acute sensibility. Violent 








11 “The Life and Death of Jeanne d’Are, called the Maid.” By Harrict Parr, 
author of “In the Silver Age,” &c. In 2 vols, London: Smith and Elder. 1866. 
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exertion, instead of wearying, stimulated her, shone on her countenance, 
and made her look like one possessed. This young girl, who saw angelic 
forms and dazzling lights, who heard heavenly voices and trumpets 
ringing, could ride like a trooper, bear a lance like a knight, deal heavy 
blows in combat, sleep in the woods, and endure all hardships, all 
fatigue. But with all this strength was united that fatal weakness in 
herself and in her age that was the occasion or the pretext of her 
destruction, as it had been of her renown and her triumph. Her in- 
spiration might be of God or the Devil. Having once persuaded men 
to believe that it was of God, she had little difficulty in inducing 
them to follow her guidance as long as she brought them success, for 
that success proved to them that her mission was divine; but when 
failure came they turned away from her, deciding that she was a sor- 
ceress, whose inspiration was from the devil. Thus the holy maid who 
had saved France was pronounced impious. The noble woman who 
had saved a realm was sold, betrayed, imprisoned, tried, condemned, 
and burnt. The story is not at all to the credit of the chivalry, or 
religion, or humanity of the Middle Ages. A general repentance, 
however, followed the unjust sentence, and the memory of Joan of Are, 
about fifteen years after her death, was solemnly relieved from the 
infamous reprobation that weighed on it. Even before this a reaction 
had ensued, and legend began to take possession of the maid’s name. 
When Paris was restored to the obedience of Charles, there flew abroad 
a rumour that “ Jeanne was alive again, that she had never been burned 
at Rouen, that she had escaped the fire by a miraculous holiness.” 
Sensible men saw through the imposture which gave rise to this belief, 
but the simple, credulous people who in her lifetime had adored Jeanne 
eagerly accepted the new wonder. The false Jeanne, however, vanished 
into obscurity; but out of her half-fabulous exploits and the well- 
known victories of the true Maid, romancers constructed a heroine 
whose adventures rivalled those of the Arthurian or Carolingian 
knights. Thus, continues Miss Parr, had ten years’ space sufficed to 
develop Jeanne d’Are into an almost mythical personage. We shall 
only add, that the present biography is drawn from the authentic 
documents collected and published by the Society of the History of 
France, in five demy octavo volumes. 

In Anne of Austria, the mother of Louis XIV., and Queen Regent 
during the minority of her son, we have a very different type of 
womanhood, though Anne, too, was undaunted enough, and not 
without resources of her own. The narrative of hex regency, in which 
the principal events were the War of the Fronde and the Treaty of 
Westphalia, has been narrated by a lady who has evidently taken some 
pains with the subject, and has placed fairly before us the actors in 
that period of violence and intrigue—Molé, Mazarin, Condé, and 
others.’ Miss Freer never makes the past live, and has scarcely the 





12 “The Regency of Anne of Austria, Queen Regent of France, Mother of 
Louis XIV.” From numerous Unpublished Sources, &c. By Martha Walker 
Freer, author of “ Married Life of Anne of Austria,” &c. In 2 vols. London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 1866. 
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talent for bringing out the real significance of social or political events, 
but she gives the details which she undertakes to give intelligibly, and 
in straightforward, respectable, though rather heavy and not always 
refined, English. Some of her expressions, “ without bit or sup,” 
“breath out of his body,” “pink of courtiers,” are not very pleasing. 
And when she tells us that “Anne of Austria was now omnipotent 
and mighty,” she reminds us of the scenery that was reported to be 
not only sublime but pretty. 

In the “ Vignettes’’ of Miss Bessie Rayner Parkes, twelve women, 
mostly admirable for a combination of intellect, force, and tenderness 
of heart, manifested in devotion to the welfare of others, are portrayed 
with a gentle yet not uncertain touch.!3 Three of the number claim to 
be strictly original—Madame Luce of Algiers, Madame Pape-Carpentier, 
and Mrs. Jameson: the five sketches of Madame Swetchine, La Sceur 
Rosalie, Madame Lamartine, Harriet K. Hunt, and Madame Mosson, 
are translated and abridged from books not generally known; the re- 
maining four—Mrs. Winthrop, Miss Cornelia Knight, Miss Bosanquet, 
and Mrs. Delany, are biographical variations derived from accessible 
sources. The twelve women thus depicted were different in nation, 
in creed, in pursuits. In their utter dissimilarity lies a moral which 
their accomplished delineator leaves us to discover. What the in- 
tended moral is we do not profess to know ; but we may at least suggest 
that the spirit of love and hope which issued in kind services for others, 
was the common gift of their common humanity, irrespective of all 
dogma. In the instances of theological conversion to which Miss 
Parkes refers, we regret to say that we see evidence only of the pre- 
dominance of instinctive emotion over reason. To believe a propo- 
sition because we have convincing testimony of its truth is one thing; 
to believe it because it harmonizes with our feelings, or satisfies some 
aching void in our nature, or coincides with practical exigencies, is 
another. Hell-fire is not true because we are afraid of it; nor the 
heavenly blessedness real because we long for it. 

Mr. William Jerdan’s hasty glance at the “Men whom I have 
Known,’’* though placed by us next to Miss Parkes’s “ Vision of 
Good Women,” has nothing in common with it. His portraits of 
philosophers, statesmen, poets, and scholars, above fifty in number, 
have no family likeness. They are very slight sketches, for the most 
part; and though such a book can hardly fail to afford amusement, 
it is not entitled to any very great commendation. It is not always 
that we can approve of even the style in which it is written. What 
can be more detestable writing than—“Slopperton ! [for Sloperton] 
where the lyrist Moore in failing health, exhaled his parting breath, 
oblivious of song!’ The feud of Byron and Southey is well known ; 





13 ‘Vignettes. Twelve Biographical Sketches.” By Bessie Rayner Parkes, 
author of “Essays on Woman's Work,” &c. London; Alexander Strahan. 
1866. 

44 ‘© Men I have Known.” By William Jerdan, Corresponding Member of the 
Real Academia de la Historia of Spain, &c. Illustrated with Facsimile Auto- 
graphs. London: George Routledge and Sone. 1866. 
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but we learn for the first time, and are sorry to learn, that Southey 
could thus lampoon another great poet :— 


“One may marry a wife and make love to his slave, 
Then, felon-like, fly off and scud o’er the wave; 
His God may deny, and his king calla fool, 

And still be the foremost in Shelleycot school.” 


Miscellaneous biography seems in favour at present. In Otto 
Jahn’s volume we have sketches of the lives of Winckelmann, Gotfried 
Hermann, Ludwig Ross, T. W. Danzel, and Ludwig Richter." The 
remaining papers relate to Goethe, to his youth in Leipzig, his ac- 
quaintance with the painter Oeser, his speech on Shakspeare, and 
the famous Werther letters, or correspondence with the Kestner family. 

In the same category of mixed biography we may place six “ Essays 
and Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects,” by an Officer of the 
Bengal Staff Corps.* In the first of these essays we have an interesting 
account of the small Mahomedan state of Bhopal and its rulers, in par- 
ticular of Her Highness Secunder Begum, to whom the narrator 
ascribes “the strong constaney and deep feeling of woman’s character, 
with the energy, the daring, the long-sighted perseverance which are 
generally supposed to be more peculiarly the property of the rougher 
sex.”” In the last of the six lectures ample justice is done to Sir 
Hugh Rose, whose services have recently won him a peerage. The 
subjects of the remaining essays are Lord Lake, of Laswarrie, Count 
Lally, Havelock, and Hyder Ali’s last war. 

Pierre Albert and Jean de Lawnay, heralds-at-arms in the Duchy 
of Brabant, in the period 1643-1687, for various fabrications of 
pedigrees and trafficking in the sale of false titles, were prosecuted, and 
Jean, the more guilty of the two, condemned to death. The history 
of their trial has been written by G. M. L. Galesloot, with con- 
siderable detail, yet, as he assures us, not without compression.!7 

In the “ Life of Facundo Quiroga,” we have not only a biographical 
curiosity, but a study of the manners, the customs, and character of 
the people of the Argentine Republic, in which the celebrated chief of 
the Gauchos played so important a part.’8 Written in Spanish by 

M. Sarmiento, of the University of Chili, it has been translated into 
French by M. A. Giraud, who has prefixed to it a geographical and 
historical notice of the provinces of La Plata. In a paper on the 
original work by M.Ch. de Mazade in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
1846; the author is commended no less for brilliancy of style than 





15 << Biographische Aussiitze.” Von Otto Jahn. London and Edinburgh: 
Williams and Norgate. 1866. 

16 « Essays and Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects,” &. By an Officer of 
the Bengal Staff. Corps. London: Tribner and Co. Calcutta: Lepage and Co. 
1866. 

17 ‘¢Pierre Albert et Jean de Lawnay,” &c. Par L. Galesloot, Chef de Sec- 
tion aux Archives du Royaume. London and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 
1866. 

48 «Civilisation et Barbarie, etc. Facundo Quiroga et Aldao.” Par Domingo F. 
Sarmiento. Traduit de ? Espagnol et enrichi de notes, par A. Giraud, enseigne 
de Vaisseau. Paris: Bertrand. 1853. 
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vigour of thought. The translation was published thirteen years ago, 
and its appearance in our Contemporary Literature is therefore 
scarcely permissible. 

At the request of four young Hindoos, now resident in England, a 
narrative of the life of their illustrious countryman, Rammohun Roy, 
the first Hindoo reformer,!® has been edited by Miss Mary Carpenter, 
who was personally acquainted with him. The memoir was prepared 
by the late Dr. L. Carpenter. The volume, unsatisfactory as it is, 
will probably answer its purpose. It contains interesting material, but 
is fragmentary, lifeless, colourless, and— Unitarian. 

The two remaining works of a biographical character on our list 
are “ Memorials of the Tower of London,” by Lord de Ros,” and 
“The Model Man. An oration on Washington,” by 'T. W. Hort, in the 
true American-Eagle style of eloquence.”! 

Want of space must be our apology for a laconic welcome of an 
elaborate history of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, by Dr. George 
Smith ;” a meritorious sketch of Our Country’s Story, included by 
Mr. J. S. Laurie in his “ National Standard Course of Elementary 
Instruction ;?3 and the volume for 1865 of that serviceable survey of 
public events, the Annual Register. 

Our two last books, treating of the same generic subject—Art, may 
be bracketed together. In “The Condition of the Artists of Greece’ 
in Ancient Times,” by M. Bazin, we find distributed into thirteen 
chapters a mass of information on the social position, the character, 
honours, and rewards of the old Greek painters and sculptors, and 
the action of art on religion.** In their “ Historical Tableaux of the 
Fine Arts,”*6 or the Fair Arts, as we would gladly call them, MM. 
Louis et Réné Ménard have investigated the cause of the progress and 
decline of Art—chietly of the art of painting, professedly beginning 


19 «The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun Roy.” Edited by 
Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. London: Triibner and Co. Calcutta: Lepage 
and Co. 1866. 

20 *‘ Memorials of the Tower of London.” By Lieut.-General Lord de Ros, 
Lieut.-Governor of the Tower. With Illustrations. London: Murray. 1866, 

31 «The Model Man. An Oration on Washington, in which he is compared 
with the Sages,” &c. &c. By T. W. Hort, President of the St. Louis Literary 
and Philosophical Association. St. Louis, U.S. 1866. ; 

23 «* History of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, from the Discovery of the 
Territory included within its Limits to the Present Time; with a Notice of the 
Geology of the County, Catalogues of its Minerals, Plants, Quadrupeds, and Birds, 
written under the Direction and Appointment of the Delaware County Institute of 
Science.” By George Smith, M.D. London: Triibner and Co. 1862. 

23 « Manual of English History Simplified; or, Our Country’s Story told by a 
Lady.” Edited by J. S. Laurie, formerly H. M.’s Inspector of Schools. London: 
Thomas Murbie. 1806. 

24 “The Annual Register. A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, 
For the Year 1865. New Series.”’ London: Rivingtons. 1866. 

25 «* Dy la Condition des Artistes dans l’antiquité Grecque. Thése présentée & la 
faculté des lettres de Paris.” Par H. Bazin, ancien éléve de l’Ecole normale, etc, 
London and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 1866. : 

26 + Tableaux historiques des Beaux Arts depuis la Renaissance jusqu’d la fin 
du dix-huitidme sitele.” Par MM. Louis et Réné Ménard. Ouvrage couronné par 
Y Academie des Beaux Arts. London and Edinburgh :. Williams and Norgate. 
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with the Renaissance, and ending with the eighteenth century, but in- 
troducing their principal theme by a chapter on Byzantine and Medi- 
eval art. The book is a prize essay, and more than deserves that dis- 
tinction. We take a sentence or two from the volume, as it lies open 
before us :— 


“ Les artistes de l’antiquité et de la Renaissance faisaient du nu, ceux du 
xviii. siécle ont fait des nudités, ce qui est tout autre chose. Diderot a eu 
raison de dire que ce n’est pas une femme nue qui est indécente, mais une 
femme dont la draperie est retroussée indécemment.” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


ORMERLY we imagined that only actresses had the privilege of 

re-christening themselves, and standing as their own godmothers. 
These young ladies, we knew, would suddenly emerge from their 
chrysalis state of plain Jane Smith or Sarah Brown, and come flutter- 
ing out as the lovely Fotheringay or heavenly Céleste. But there the 
matter ended. They never disguised their sex. This has been re- 
served for female novelists. George Eliot and George Sand are 
the most conspicuous offenders. Possibly they have their reasons. 
In parts of Berkshire a woman employed upon man’s work is some- 
times spoken of as “he.” But this is a provincialism which it is not 
well to imitate. Historical precedents, however, may be quoted. 
Thus the Hungarians, though Mr. Carlyle doubts the fact, elevated 
Maria Theresa to the dignity of the male sex. But this, it may be 
said, was rather the result of a sudden outburst of enthusiasm than of 
mature reflection. The same objection, however, cannot be urged 
against the famous line, 


“Rex erat Elizabeth, sed erat regina Jacobus.” 


Here evidently is a precedent. We, however, in our admiration of 
lady novelists can go no further than to say of one of them, as 
Frederick the Great is reported to have said of his sister, “ Vir ingenio, 
sexu femina,” and as we shall not mention her name, any lady-novelist 
is welcome to apply the expression to herself. But we must make a 
stand against epicene surnames. We have now a perfect androgynous 
nomenclature of Holme Lees, Talbot Gwynnes, and Currer Bells. 
The leech and the earthworm unite in themselves both sexes, but we 
can see nothing in these two animals that should make women wish to 
imitate them. Last of all has arisen “ Ouida,’ full of sound and fury, 
yet signifying nothing to the general reader. Some critics have com- 
pared it to “Slapbang.” Others have thought that it was the author's 
peculiar way of spelling the Greek “ oudemia,” a theory which is con- 
siderably strengthened by the fact that she calls the sea “ thalassis.” 
Slang, however, and not classical lore, is Ouida’s strong point. But 





1 “Chandos.” By Ouida. London: Chapman and Hall. 1866, 
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the real mystery is not in the name, but in the author’s choice. Why 
any woman should wish to be known by a French hybrid word, is 
indeed a mystery ; for we have been assured, on excellent authority, 
that “ Ouida” is a woman. People even go so far as to say that they 
know her. We don’t believe them. No man nor woman could write 
such hybrid stuff as “ Chandos.’ The author is like “ ouida” itself— 
neither one thing nor the other. The internal evidence, too, favours 
our theory. Only some epicene being could utter such a sentiment as, 
“There lives not the man who could prefer a wife to Paris.” (vol. i. 
p. 63.) It evidently knows nothing either of a man ora wife. Its 
style, too, is hybrid. It takes equal portions of Bulwer and Braddon 
—one we may suppose for the masculine, the other for the feminine 
element, and mixes them both together. Plainly Teiresias or the Cheva- 
lier d’Eon has arisen from thetomb, If the latter, it has forgotten its 
French ; if the former, we can find some excuse for its bad English, 

So much for the name and the authorship. The book itself, too, is 
like “ Ouida,” neither fish nor flesh. It attempts to paint high life 
and low life, and is in both equally unsuccessful. It represents the 
former by making an English gentleman keep Georgian and Circassian 
slaves in Park-lane. We lately saw advertised in an enterprising 
furrier’s window, “ Real seal-skin furs of our own make:” so here we 
have some real aristocratic life of our own make. It apes low life by 
making an old Devonshire yokel speak’ a dialect, which is about as 
much like Devonshire as London milk is like Devonshire cream. The 
style, too, is ornamented with careless but inimitable touches of igno- 
rance. Thus Ouida believes that Aschylus wrote hexameters, and 
talks of “ the silver eloquence of Demosthenes.” We certainly do not 
know. where to find the silver eloquence of the orator of the Philippics, 
but can easily put our hand on some brazen rhetoric nearer at 
home. 

In ornithology, also, we are most favourably impressed with the 
author’s capacity for ignorance. ‘The nightingale is represented as 
commonly singing in Devonshire, and grouse as breeding there. In the 
latter case, ostriches would be about as near the mark. Then we read of 
black eagles and gyrfalcons in the Devonshire woods “ soaring in the 
light of summer days,”’ and the blue-warbler “ poising itself above a 
river plant.”” Why not, Ouida, at once say, the jail-bird and the lovely 
mudlark perched on the oaks, and flocks of round-robins sang in the 
clouds? It would be just about as true, and sound twenty per cent. 
finer. ‘Then, too, the habits of the cuckoo are thus described: “ We 
are all cuckoos at soul, and kick out those who feed us.” We must in 
the first place remark that cuckoos don’t kick, and in the second place 
that if they did they would not kick out those who feed them, but 
those who are fed with them. 

The botanical blunders equally bear the marks of a master-hand. 
One specimen will be enough :—* A cluster of tall copper-beeches stood 
out before a dark screen of crag and wood, and togsed together in 
grand confusion, and wild as they had been in the days of the 
Druids.” (Vol. i. p. 294.) The grand confusion here is not of the 
beeches, but of the author’s mind, fur the copper beech was not intro- 
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duced into England till about the middle of the last century. But 
probably Ouida thinks there were Druids then, for the peace of 
ignorance passes all understanding. The characters, however, act 
stranger than the cuckoos and the copper-beeches. Noblemen shake 
their grand old heads, and talk a mixture of Lempriere and Babel. 
Ladies possess smiles “which thrill with fire, and strike like ice,” a 
correlation of forces hitherto unsuspected in a smile. The villain 
“ erashes an oath through the locked firmness of his clenched tecth,” 
which sounds to us something like profane conjuring ; whilst the hero 
has his “eyes scorched by lightning” without being hurt, which we 
think is too much like a miracle for this sceptical age. 

Somewhere or another we have seen it stated that eight new 
novels appear weekly—that is to say, one a day and two for Sunday. 
But this is evidently a mistake; one new novel appears, perhaps, in ten 
years; all the rest are imitations or parodies. And then, after a time, 
the writers imitate and parody themselves. This is conspicuously the 
case in Mr. Yates’s new novel. Not long ago we described the chief 
characteristics of this gentleman’s writings, and the school to which 
he belongs. We have no desire to go over old ground; we should 
only find again exactly the same old faults. It is but fair, however, 
to say, that Mr. Yates has a large circle of admirers, and that his 
books are in some quarters eagerly read. “Land at Last,”® appears 
to us neither better nor worse than its predecessors. The characters 
are much of the same stamp, and the conversation of the same 
vein. 

Mrs. Riddell has also taken to parodying herself. Her previous 
work—as we remarked at the time—was weak and thin, and the same 
may be said of the present.* This is much to be regretted, for Mrs. 
Riddell has shown how well she can delineate both scenery and 
character, She stands out from the herd of novelists by her poetical 
feeling and dramatic power. In the former she is alone surpassed by 
“George Eliot.” “'The Race for Wealth” does not do her justice. 
The reason, however, is not difficult to find; novels cannot be pro- 
duced, like a hundred watch-springs from a pennyworth of raw 
material. One sermon a week is thought too much for a clergyman, 
and certainly two novels in twelve months are too much for any author. 
The results of over-writing are seen in every chapter,—long descrip- 
tions instead of dramatic power, and platitudes in the place of epigrams. 
And yet Mrs. Riddell’s “ padding” is, better than the writing of ninety 
novelists out of a hundred. She is artist enough to make her plot in- 
teresting ; whilst she possesses sufficient knowledge of the world to give 
colouring to her scenes. But this is very poor praise to bestow on 
the author of “ George Geith.” 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald appears to be doing his best to bring his 
style down to the level of “All the Year Round,” in which his new 





2 «*Land at Last.” A Novel, in three books. By Edmund Yates. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1866. 

3 **The Race for Wealth.” A Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, London: 
Tinsley Brothers, 1866, 
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novel first appeared. Thus the second paragraph of the first chapter 
begins in this way :— 

“The evening train left Waterloo Station at ‘three thirty,’ and it was now 
three thirty-one. Not being one of the ‘expresses,’ which were always break- 
ing away up and down the line, but a sober, provincial, old-fashioned train, 
which ambled on from station to station, it was treated by the officials with 
the sort of unceremonious respect they kept for old ladies with baskets, who 
delayed them with questions. It was not kept up to time very closely, nor 
very full. As it ‘ toddled’ out of the station, &¢.”—>p. 2. 

Now here we have all the faults of Mr. Dickens’s worst style——repe- 
tition, loose grammatical construction, and grotesque verbiage. Nothing 
is easier than this sort of writing, and nothing, to our thinking, is in 
worse taste. Why Mr. Fitzgerald, who can write really nervous and 
powerful prose, should have adopted it is indeed a mystery; but 
adopted it he has with a vengeance. He is worse than Mr. Dickens 
himself. Thus, in the next page we read— 

“Henry Graves Tillotson looked quickly from one window to the other, as 
the ‘doudy’ train moved on, and jerked and shook over intersecting rails, and 
glided by huge rambling boarding-houses where engines ‘bait’ or board, like 
great circuses, and the surgeries and hospitals where they are taken in and 
have their wounds dressed.” 

It is worth noticing how the fun is manufactured. You simply 
take a set of words which are commonly applied to the requirements 
of human beings, and apply them to the wants of an iron machine ; 
you, in fact, speak of a locomotive as if it were something between a 
. horse and a man. A wounded Centaur might, perhaps, require a 
stable and a hospital combined, but hardly a broken-down locomotive. 
We, however, suppose that Mr. Fitzgerald has accommodated his style 
for the benetit of the admirers of Mr. Dickens. We trust, however, 
that he will in his next novel do himself more justice. He has no 
need to borrow either style or characters from anybody. 

“The Three Louisas’’> is decidedly, of its kind, the most sparkling 
novel we have read for a long time. Mr. Edwards makes no pre- 
tensions to high art ; his aim is simply to amuse, and he accomplishes 
his aim. His story is a succession of brilliant scenes; the situations 
are always amusing, and the conversation epigrammatic. It would, 
indeed, be easy to tind fault, to say that the scenes are too brilliant— 
for critics will say this when they can find no other fault—to describe 
the story as all plums without any dough. We can only wish that 
these faults were of more frequent occurrence in other novels, If, 
however, any reader should be too much dazzled with the wit and 
repartee, the remedy may easily be found in a course of Mrs. Wood 
or Trollope. The really weak part of the story is the plot, and the 
lucky coincidences that are so constantly happening. Its strong 
points are its knowledge of the world, and the happy sayings, which 
the author hits off without seemingly the slightest effort. ‘Thus, to 





# «‘The Second Mrs. Tillotson.” AStory. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A, 
London: Tinsiey Brothers. 1866. 
: 5 “The Three Louisas.” A Novel. By H. Sutherland Edwards, London; 
Tinsley Brothers. 1866. 
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take one or two at random. “ Prince Muchtofriski loved his country, 
but not liking the ways of its rulers, and being unable to change 
them, lived abroad. ‘Die for Poland?’ he once said; ‘yes, I can 
understand that; but live there?—never!’” (Vol. ii. p. 123.) 
Again, old Lord Saltern thus soliloquizes:—“ ‘I don’t object to 
mothers ; they often do more good than harm. A young girl like 
Louisa trusts entirely to her heart, which does not warm very readily 
to aman of my age. But the mother, no doubt, thinks she has a 
head, and we know how eaaily that may be turned.’ ” (Vol. ii. p. 115.) 
Once more, the schoolmistress, Mrs. Fitz-Henry, thus moralizes upon 
bells :—* ‘Oh! that’s the bell for the girls to go into school. The 
more bells you ring the better; it gives a notion of order.’” 
(Vol. ii. 147.) But each chapter is crammed with good things, and 
the last volume is crammed with good chapters. The characters are 
all hit off, too, with a few brilliant strokes. Thus, Miss Rodgers, the 
good Puritanical old maid of the tale, is described as always “having 
a large supply of common sense on draught ;” and the prodigal 
Flingsby, as “liking his angels fallen.’ The minor personages are 
all, too, drawn with equal force, from the stage-manager Turpin, who, 
though he would have “ scorned to mix his wines, could not help now 
and then confusing his metaphors,” down to the leading-article writer, 
O’Fiddle, who, whenever any of his friends died, “had always a tear 
and a paragraph to give them.”’ All is light and sparkling. We do 
not remember so brilliant a novel since Mr. Whitty’s “ Friends in 
Bohemia.” Itis, however, but right to repeat, that the style is not 
high. As we have hinted, the higher requirements of art are all 
wanting. A great deal more is necessary for a good novel than 
sparkling dialogue and amusing situations. Mr. Sutherland Edwards 
doubtless knows this quite as well as we do. He probably, too, 
knows his own strength, and this is just what the majority of writers 
do not know. He makes, however, one or two mistakes even when he 
is on ground where he is strongest. Thus, he brings Louisa into 
scrapes that border upon farce; the illusion is thus destroyed. Again, 
he allows the names of his characters to smack too much of the 
nomenclature of the mere farce-writer. ©’Fiddle, Haulingswell, and 
Muchtofriski, might pass on a Strand play-bill, but are decidedly out 
of place in a three volume novel. Few novelists are really happy 
with their names. Thackeray’s are the neatest, and Dickens’ the 
vulgarest. George Eliot’s belong to the soil from whence she has 
drawn her scenes. The Poysers and Dodsons are familiar surnames 
to all those who know Derbyshire and Warwickshire. So much, then, 
for some of Mr. Edwards’ faults. “The Three Louisas” is, we 
believe, his first novel ; we sincerely trust that it will not be his last. 
We cannot afford to lose so much humour and wit. In novels also 
Halévy’s words hold good—* Il est plus facile de faire dix andantes 
passables qu’un bon allegro.” 

Captain Colomb’s® style is exactly the reverse of Mr. Edwards’. 





§ «‘The Shadows of Destiny.” A Romance. By Captain Colomb. London; 
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His descriptions are wearisome and his conversation wooden. Captain 
Colomb, we suppose, must have seen a good deal of the world, but he 
is perfectly unable to do justice to his knowledge. To write a novel is 
not the easy matter which is generally supposed. Captain Colomb’s 
work, however, is a good sample of the ordinary style of literary work- 
manship. The best thing about it is the quotation on the title-page. 

“ Rosewarn’”? is, we should suppose, a first attempt. It is a great 
advance upon Captain Colomb’s performance, but it is no more a work 
of art than the “Shadows of Destiny.” Half of our novelists appear 
to sit down to a novel without any plan. ‘The chapter of accidents is 
their only idea of a plot. Description and conversation apparently have 
no other meaning except to fill up a certain number of pages. If 
novelists would for six months study Miss Austen, simply to learn the 
mere mechanical portion of a novel, a great improvement would soon 
be apparent. ‘To draw character is the work of genius, and we do not 
look for character in the ordinary novel. But we have a right to 
demand a certain amount of interest, and this we cannot find in 
“ Rosewarn.” The best thing in it is the picture of Lady Rosewarn 
demanding to know what right beggars have to come and die in her 
park. 

Like “ Rosewarn,” “Farnorth’’® is also apparently another first 
attempt, and also apparently by a lady, although in the former we are 
fatigued with Latin quotations, and in the latter with reference to 
men’s dress. “ Farnorth,” however, aims much higher than “ Rose- 
warn.” ‘ Diamonds,” “sparkling eyes,” and “ floods of tears,” make 
up its staple. Everything is painted with the big brush. Tall talk 
takes the place of thought, and punning of wit. 

After a long interval Mr. Harrison Ainsworth? again reappears. 
He again repeats the “ big bow-wow” style, as Scott would say. His 
book reads like James and water. Here is the beginning :— 


“ On a fine day, in the early part of June, 1523, a splendid cavalcade, con- 
sisting of three hundred well-mounted gentlemen, habited in velvet, and each 
wearing a massive gold chain round his neck, entered the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau from the side of Nemours, and proceeded along an avenue, bordered by 
noble trees, towards the palace. For the most part, the persons composing 
this brilliant troop were young and handsome cavaliers, whose looks and 
haughty bearing proclaimed their high birth ; but there were some veterans 
among them, whose bronzed visages and martial deportments showed that they 
had served in many a hard campaign; but all were equally richly attired in 
the sumptuous livery of their leader—black velvet embroidered with gold—and 
their a a the housings of their steeds bore a princely badge, woven 
in gold, together with a sword wrought in the same material, which denoted 
that their lord held the office of Constable, one of the highest military dignities 
of France. The leader of the troop, a very striking personage, whom it was 
impossible to regard without interest, was a man of large stature, with hand- 
some strongly-marked features, very stern in expression. An ample chest and 





7 “Rosewarn.” <A Novel. By C. Sylvester. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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8 “ Farnorth,” By Theo Kennedy. London: Chapman and Hall. 1866. 

9 «The Constable de Bourbon.” By William Harrison Ainsworth. London: 
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muscular throat indicated the possession of great personal strength ; but his 
frame, though stalwart, was admirably proportioned, and it was easy to 
discern, from the manner in which he bestrode his steed—a powerful black 
charger—that he was a consummate horseman. His looks and deportwent 
were those of one accustomed to command. If not absolutely young, he was 
in the very prime of life, being just thirty-three. His complexion was 
swarthy, his eyes dark and piercing, and his beard, which he wore exceedingly 
long, black as jet. His fine-set mouth betokened inflexible resolution, whilst 
his towering forehead indicated great sagacity. Though he was magnificently 
arrayed, his bearing showed that he was not one of the silken gailants who 
thronged the gay and chivalrous court of Frangois I., and who delighted in 
the banquet, the masquerade, or the tournay, but a hardy warrior, who had 
displayed prowess in the field, and could lead hosts to conquest. Like his 
followers, this noble-looking personage was clad in black velvet, but his habili- 
ments were ornamented with precious stones. His girdle was set thick with 
gems, as was the handle of his poniard, and nis plumed toque was ornamented 
in a similar manner.” —Vol. i. pp. 3-6. 
And here is the ending— 


“Bourbon found a place of sepulture in the chapel of the Castle of Gaeta, 

where a magnificent monument was reared over him by his soldiers.”— 
Vol. iii. p. 291. 
And now, with the beginring and the ending given, and a few phrases 
like “ By Saint Denis!’ and “ Fair cousin,” and “Foi de gentil- 
homme,” and “ Avaunt, false traitor, avaunt !” we believe that any 
reader of moderate ability may be able to construct the rest of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s story. 

As usual, after the novels volumes of poetry are the most numerous. 
Here they are in bindings of all colours, 


“ Violet, indigo, bleu, vert, jaune, orangé, rouge ;” 


and each containing about as much poetry as that famous Alexandrine. 
First of all comes Mr. Matthews,!° apparently a Canadian, very ortho- 
dox and very loyal. He thus welcomes the Prince of Wales to 
Canada :— 
‘And the Celt and Saxon raise 
The cheer that ever has thrilled, 
When they dashed thine England’s foes, 
And triumphed on wave and field.” 


From this short extract it will be seen that Mr. Matthews’ loyalty is 
better than his rhyme. 
Miss Butcher’s"' poems may be recommended for their plain good 
sense. ‘Thus she writes about the Future :— 
“ We are storing our gold and our silver 

In a bank that will probably break, 

But we never will think of its failure, 

Each moment increases the stake,” 
-After the money-panic of the past summer, and the recent commercial 
failures, this is sound advice; and, coming from a poet and a woman, 
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is very remarkable. But all Miss Butcher’s poems are distinguished 
by their common-sense. Thus, in a little piece ou “ Summer Pleasures,’’ 


she well says :— 
‘Or let me be wandering 
Where tempting fruits grow, 
Where red currants glisten, 
Where bright cherries glow ; 
Where gooseberries hang 
Like to transparent gold, 
And the strawberry peeps 
From her leat’s sheltering fold.” 


This, we think, is far more sensible than sighing after “ shady groves” 
and “ purling brooks,” as poets generally do in the summer time. 

Mr. Bliss,!* however, keeps to the old traditional style. Thus he 
makes Nero exclaim that Thecla is fairer 


“Than clouds that glisten to the rainbow’s gleam, 
Or zephyr’s dalliance with the moonlit stream ; 
Why, how you tremble, as an aspen shade, 

A startled fawn, or filly foal dismayed.” 


To compare your mistress to a “filly foal” is, however, both sporting 
and original. It is a positive relief to turn from such stuff to Pro- 
fessor Plumptre’s new volume. Professor Plumptre is not a poet in 
the widest sense of the term. He lacks creative power. His roses, 
though not artificial, give you the idea of being forced. Everywhere 
you see the marks of cultivation and the gloss of refinement. But art 
with him overpowers nature. We like him better in his translations 
than in his original pieces. His present volume will certainly add to 
his reputation. It is worthy to be put on the same shelf with Heber 
and his own favourite, Keble. He is, however, the poet of a class 
rather than of the multitude. With a few he will be a favourite. 

Mr. Buchanan’s “ London Poems”! are defaced by one of the most 
sycophantic prefaces we ever read. The poems, however, are quite 
good enough for the occasion. ‘The following lines are unintelligible : 


“Cries of waves that anguished, and went white 
Under the eyes of lightnings.” 
The following are untrue :— 
“The leafy nook wherein 
The chaffinch breasts her five blue speckled eggs.” 
For the eggs of the chaffinch are not blue. The following do not 


rhyme :— 
“Then more of tipsiness and drunken dizziness, 


And rage at things done in the way of business.” 





12 « Thecla.” A Drama. By Henry Bliss. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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Strahan. 1866. 
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The following have neither rhyme nor reason :— 


Or the robe of a vestal virgin, 
Or a nun’s grey gabardine, 
And keeping a brother and sister 
By standing and looking divine.” 


For a nun does not wear a gabardine, and if she did it would not rhyme to 
“divine.” So we might go on criticising. Mr. Buchanan once promised 
better things, and we still hope he may yet accomplish them. At present, 
however, he appears to be quite spoilt by flattery and bad criticism, 
One of the most interesting collections of poetry which have been 
lately published is the “Songs and Ballads of Cumberland.” * How 
many people know anything of Miss Blamire? Yet she was the 
author of that most beautiful and pathetic of ballads beginning— 


“ And ye shall walk in silk attire, 

And siller hae to spare, 

Gin ye’ll consent to be his bride, 
Nor think o’ Donald mair. 

O wha wad buy a silken gown 
Wi a poor broken heart ? 

Or what’s to me a siller crown, 
Gin frae my love I part ?” 


And yet Miss Blamire is unknown. Every one will, therefore, thank 
the editor for the conscientious way in which he has collected her 
pieces, and given us some account of her life. It was she, too, who wrote 
that other equally beautiful ballad, worthy of Lady Anne Lindsay— 


** What ails this heart o’ mine ? 

What ails this watery e’e ? 

What gars me a’ turn cauld as death 
When I take leave of thee? 

When thou art far awa, 
Thou’lt dearer grow to me; 

But change o’ place and change o’ folk 
May gar thy fancy jee. 


When I gae out at e’en, 
Or walk at morning air, 
Ilk rustling bush will seem to say 
I us’d to meet thee there; 
Then I'll sit down and cry, 
And live aneath the tree, 
And when a leaf fa’s i’ my lap 
I'll ca’t a word frae thee. 


T’ll hie me to the bower 
That thou wi’ roses tied, 

And where, wi’ mony a blushing bud, 
I strove myself to hide. 

T’ll doat on ilka spot 
Where I ha’e been wi’ thee, 

And ca’ to mind some kindly word 
By ilka burn and tree. 





15 *¢The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland.” To which are added Dialect and 
other Poems. With Biographical Sketches, Notes, and Glossary. Edited by Sidney 
Gilpin, London; Routledge and Sons, 1866, 
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Wi’ sic thoughts i’? my mind, 
Time through the world may gae, 

And find my heart in twenty years 
The same as ’tis to-day. 

*Tis thoughts that bind the soul, 
Aud keep friends i’ the e’e; 

And gin I think I see thee aye, 
What can part thee and me ?” 


This, in our opinion, is poetry, full of truth and tenderness. Indeed, 
we should be disposed to look upon it as a critical touchstone, and to say 
that those who did not like it could not possibly appreciate true poetry. 
The line, “ And live aneath the tree,” is Shakspearian. The third 
stanza is a little weak. The “blushing bud” strikes us as somewhat 
false. But the last stanza is again perfect, both in thought and in 
expression. The editor, however, has not only collected the poems of 
Miss Blamire, but those of her friend and fellow-poet, Miss Gilpin. 
She appears to have possessed more humour than Miss Blamire. 
Here, for example, is a short specimen from “ The Village Club :”— 


“T lives in a neat little cottage, 

I rents me a neyce little farm, 

On Sundays I dresses me handsome, 
On Mondays I dresses me warm. 

I goes to the sign of the Anchor, 

sits myself quietly down, 

To wait till the lads are all ready, 

For we hev’ a club i’ the town. 


O lozes o’ me! we are merry, 
I nobbet but wish ye could hear; 
Dick Spriggins he acts sae leyke players, 
Ye niver heard naething sae queer. 


* * * * 


Then up wi’ Dick Spriggins for ever ! 
May he leeve a’ the days of his life, 
May his bairns be as honest as he’s been, 
And may he aye maister his wife.” 


This is noticeable for that peculiar vein of humour which has dis- 
tinguished so many gifted women, notably the authoress of “ Adam 
Bede,” and the writer of the “ Devonshire Dialogue,” the sister of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. But besides the songs of Miss Blamire and Miss 
Gilpin, will be found those of all the other Cumberland poets from Words- 
worth to Relph. We wish we had room to give further specimens. 
We can only advise the reader to buy the book, and we feel sure that 
he, like ourselves, will be thankful to the editor. One fault only have 
we to find. The glossary is not full enough. It should, too, be illus- 
trated by examples taken from various sources. The north-country 
dialect is fast disappearing, and a good glossary would give an addi- 
tional value to the book. We trust Mr. Gilpin will not lose sight of 
this great want in a future edition, for another edition is sure to be 
required. 
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The translations this quarter are very poor. Klopstock"® is little 
read in Germany, and still less in England. The new translation of 
the first canto of his “ Messiah” will certainly not add to his popu- 
larity. The translation, however, is not so remarkable as a long note, 
where we learn that “alkohol was introduced by Satan into the Tree 
of Knowledge of Good and Evil in Paradise, before our first parents 
partook of it, and was attended with the very same effects then, which 
have followed its use ever since.” 

“ Omega,”’ in his preface to his translation of the first book of the 
“ Tliad,”’!” opens up the whole question of translation, We cannot go 
into the matter again. The question really now rests with the public. 
Neither “ Omega’s” preface nor translation alters our opinion so often 
expressed. We prefer the fragment which he gives us at the end from 
the eighth book, but it will not bear a moment’s comparison with 
either Lord Derby’s or Tennyson’s version. 

Mr. Cartwright has translated for us three plays of Enuripides,'8 of 
which the Medea is in every way the finest. As he himself says, the 
general meaning, rather than an accurate rendering, has been given. The 
tide of popularity has lately set so strongly in favour of Sophokles 
and schylus, that both the beauties and peculiar views of the 
younger dramatist have been quite overlooked. We therefore feel 
grateful to Mr. Cartwright for his attempt. The rendering of the 
dialogue is better than that of the choruses. Few, we think, will see 
the beauty and melody of the original— 

“"Avo Trorapav lepav xopovor mrayal, 
Kai Sika kai mavra madw orpéederat. 
Avidpdor pev dcAva Bovdal, Gea 8? 
Odnert miotts apape. 
Tav 5° euav euxderar € exew Boray otpéeypover papa. 
“Epxerat Tuya yuvatkei yéevet,” 
in the prosaic— 
“ Back flows the source of every sacred stream, 
And justice, like all else, is turned aside. 
Men's counsels are deceitful, and the faith 
K’en of the gods is scorned. But future fame 
Will one day vindicate our character, 
And give due honour to the female race.” 

The ra yuvacceiy yéve is, however, we trust at last coming in the 
nineteenth century. And, as a first instalment of it, we must say we 
prefer the recent translations of Miss Swanwick and Mrs. Webster, as 
far as they can be compared, in every respect to Mr. Cartwright’s. We 
trust they may be induced to attempt the task in which he has failed. 

Volumes of essays are fast multiplying. The two most notable this 
quarter are the “ Plain Papers,”!® and the “Gentle Philosopher.” 





16 «‘The First Canto of Klopstock’s Messiah.” Translated from the original 
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They are the representatives of two different classes.. The author of 
the “ Piain Papers” belongs to the matter-of-fact school, whilst the 
“ Gentle Philosopher” is a kind of cross between “ A. K. H. B.” and 
the “ Manchester Man,” of Fraser’s Magazine. Of the two we cer- 
tainly prefer “ Pikestaff’ He is at all events intelligible, which is 
more than we can always say for his rival. The reader, however, can 
judge for himself as to the merits of their respective styles, for it so 
happens that they have both given us essays on the same subject. 
“ Pikestaff” entitles his paper “Timber Trees,” and the “Gentle 
Philosopher,” “On Trees.” The former title is suggestive of prac- 
tical utility, whilst the latter may mean anything. “ Pikestaff” is 
plain and prosaic, the “Gentle Philosopher” slightly vague. Thus 
writes “ Pikestaff” :— 


‘There are a few oak trees of very great age to be found here and there in 
England, though their exact age cannot be known. These also are of immense 
size. We are told of one that measures 20 feet in girth at five feet above the 
ground, 68 feet round the roots, and that the branches grow to the extent of 
48 feet from the trunk on every side, which would be upwards of 300 feet 
round. About fifty years ago the value of the timber in this single tree was 
more than 200/. There was one in the county of Warwick which, near a 
hundred years ago, was 37 feet round at six feet above the ground.”—>p. 135. 


Now this is good, solid information, which is worth knowing. The 
only fault we have to find is, that here, as elsewhere, no authorities for 
the statements are given. “ We are told,” is a little too vague. But 
listen to the “ Gentle Philosopher” “On Trees ” :— 


“Trees are equally liberal in politics, and the slenderest sapling is entitled 
to a vote. The speakers hold forth just in proportion to their powers of 
oratory. The pompous, oily-tongued Cedar, however well he may descant 
upon the rights of Clurch and State, with a tear of enthusiasm in his eye, 
recalling the splendour of old families he has known in his day, is always 
respectful to his poetical friend the Willow.”—p. 15. 


This is simply sentiment run mad. But it is an excellent specimen 
of the whole book. We should call it the worst of styles, did we not 
know what nonsense Mr. Halliday"! can write. He, too, is the repre- 
sentative of another school of sentimental humour. He takes a place 
somewhere between Mr. Yates and Dickens. His style is loud, and 
his mirth noisy. We have, however, some regard for the humour of 
Addison and Lamb, and this, perhaps, accounts for our disliking both 
the writings of Mr. Halliday and the “ Gentle Philosopher.” 

Mr. Hannay” widely differs from the Cockney yedwrorotds. 
Everything that he writes is marked by thought and cultivation. He 
can interest us without the aid of buffoonery. He has no need of the 
stereotyped horse-collar grin. His humour is grave and dignified. 
After Thackeray, his satire is the most trenchant of the present gene- 
ration. His “Satire and Satirists” may be put side by side with the 
“English Humorists.” Still, he has, in our opinion, very grave faults. 
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There is a sort of “ damn-the-people” air about all that he writes. 
He does not, indeed, belong to the silver-fork, but the silver-spoon 
school, He is constantly knocking us down with the latter instrument. 
Pedigrees, titles, family-trees, are his mania. In literature, at all 
events, we might be spared this sort of thing. But Mr. Hannay is 
always dragging it before us. In his present work we are reminded 
that Herrick was “of a Leicestershire family ;” that Lovelace was a 
“ruined Cavalier ;” that Fielding was “sprung from princes and 
warriors ;” that Smollet, had he lived, would have succeeded to the 
“ancient family estate; whilst, on the other hand, it is carefully 
noted that there was something about Defoe “ bourgeois and perti- 
naciously matter-of-fact, like the birth, position, and career of the 
man,” and that Richardson was “the son of a trader, and a trader 
himself.” A scholar like Mr. Hannay has no need to wear plush. 
Setting this fault aside, “ A Course of English Literature’? may be 
commended both for its style, and, on the whole, for its critical power. 
We think that Mr. Hannay looks back upon the past with too strong 
a bias, and does not sufficiently appreciate the tendencies of the pre- 
sent day. We are inclined, too, to question his judgments on the 
literary powers of Disraeli and Bulwer. We are surprised, too, at some 
of the. omissions; as, for instance, the name of Miss Austen from the 
novelists of the past, and that of “ George Eliot” from those of the 
present. But, on the whole, the book is very readable, and also 
very characteristic of the writer. 

The old-fashioned topographical quarto or folio is fast disappearing. 
“Murray” is driving them out of the library. Now and then a solitary 
specimen appears like Thompson’s Boston. This is much to be re- 
gretted. The light handbook, containing a week’s holiday in York- 
shire, or a three-days’ visit to the Land’s End, is only fit to live for 
those exact periods of time. We are glad, therefore, to see an inter- 
mediate class springing up. Mr. Nall’s work” is a very favourable 
specimen of the kind. And we call especial attention to it, because 
such books are likely to be overlooked. They are not in request at the 
railway stall or at Mudie’s. Mr. Nall’s volume, however, is deserving 
of far more than a merely local reputation. Every one who cares to 
know something of the eastern coast of England should read it. It 
embraces, too, a very wide field. Chapters on the natural history, 
geology, and archxology of the district are given, And they are 
written, too, with great care and knowledge. No man, however, 
can hope to know everything. And we should advise Mr. Nall to call 
in some assistance, more especially in the ornithological portion, where 
some inaccuracies and misprints appear. The most valuable chapter, 
however, is that on the Dialect and Provincialisms of East Anglia. 
Especial pains have here been taken. Mr. Nall has not only availed 
himself of the labours of his predecessors and fellow-workers in the 
same district, but has carefully collated the East-Anglian forms with 





23 “Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft : a Handbook for Visitors and Residents.” 
With Chapters on the Archeology, Natural History, &c. &c., of the District; a 
History, with Statistics, of the East Coast Herring Fishery; and an Etymological 
and Comparative Glossary of the Dialect of East Anglia. By John Greaves Nall, 
London ; Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1866, 
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those in other counties. Generally speaking, the local glossarist is 
ignorant of all other dialects but his own, and consequently the value 
of his labours is much impaired. For the etymologist Mr. Nall’s 
glossary will thus have a peculiar value. For the mere visitor we 
have only to add that the descriptions of local scenery, and the local 
history are written in a plain, sensible style, and that the work is made 
doubly useful by the addition of several good maps. 

Herr Bjérnson’s™ style is so utterly different from anything we are 
at present accustomed to in England, that the translators must not be 
surprised at his not winning an immediate popularity. A novel that 
relies only on a quiet vein of humour, delicate fancy, and poetry, can 
have no chance against the sensational stories of murder and bigamy 
which have, thanks to the Times, become so popular. For those, 
however, who do not require such stimulants, “ Arne” may be recom- 
mended as a true prose idyl. At times, perhaps, it is a little too 
fanciful for the sober, unimaginative English intellect, asin the opening 
chapter. The music is a little too weird; but when once we have 
become accustomed to the strain, it wins us over. It is, in fact, a 
fairy book for men and women. 

Of French works there is an unusually small supply. Amongst the 
novels, however, may be selected “ Les Extrémes.”* Its author is 
already well known in England. The title hardly serves to indicate 
the scope and tendency of the writing. For it has been always by 
avoiding anything extravagant that J. T. de Saint-Germain has won 
his reputation. Here, too, however, the same good taste as in his 
other books prevails. Dedicated to the late Dr. Baffos, the most 
interesting chapter is “La Maison du Docteur.” 

We should have been far more pleased to have had a continuous 
essay on Dante and Goethe, and their times, from Daniel Stern,” than 
a series of dialogues. For dialogues, when unrelieved by descriptive 
passages, are sure to become wearisome, and when relieved by thei, as 
in the present case, are apt to distract the reader’s attention. So 
much allowance, too, has to be made for each speaker’s individuality, 
that we are never sure that we have caught the author’s real drift. 
If we attempt to criticise any particular passage, we find that we are 
only criticising the opinion of an individual speaker. The dialogue 
here is, however, always clever, and sometimes subtle. But we cannot 
possibly analyse the speeches. The setting, however, we may add, 
is charmingly managed, and the descriptions of scenery very beau- 
tiful. 

Recent events have, perhaps, made Shakspeare’s “ Julius Casar” 
popular in France. Certain it is that two translations of it—one by 
M. Barbier, and another by M. Carlhant—have appeared within the 
*4 “ Arne.” A Sketch of Norwegian Country Life. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Augusta Plesner and S. Rugely-Powers. 


London: Alexander Strahan. 1866. 
*3 **Les Extrémes.” Legende. Par J.T. de Saint-Germain. Paris: Jules 


Tardieu. 1866. 
°6 ** Dante et Goethe.” Dialogues. Par Daniel Stern. Paris: Didier et Ci, 
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last ten years. And now we have a third.” “Julius Cesar” does not 
present so many difficulties to the translator in the way of archaisms 
as some other plays; but how untranslatable some of his most familiar 
passages are may be learnt by M. de Chatelain’s version of “Cry - 
‘Havoc,’ and let slip the dogs of war—” 


“Sus! sus! pas de quartier! que les chiens de la guerre 
On les lache,” &c. 


M. Barbier is certainly happier with— 


“Carnage ! et laissera sans frein 
Aboyer et bondir les dogues de la guerre ;” 


but it is not Shakspeare. And each new translation only shows how 
impossible it is to render him in French.. 

With regard to French artists, no one will deny the great power of 
Doré.22 We cannot, however, congratulate the editor on his selection. 
The illustrations from “Captain Castagnette” are intensely vulgar 
both in design and execution. Of the others we prefer the forest 
scenery in Perrault’s “Fairy Tales.” There is true poetry in the 
lines of the fir trunks and the curve of the fir branches. The roots, 
however, are disfigured by over-grotesqueness. The same fault, 
though less conspicuous, may be found in the scenes in the wood in 
the “Inferno.” 

bt dictionaries and school books it is impossible to form any opinion 
without having put them to the practical test of use. We must, how- 
ever, give Blackley and Friedlinder’s Dictionary® great praise for its 
typography and mechanical arrangement. As far, too, as we have 
examined it, the promises in the preface, of conciseness and facility of 
reference, have been faithfully kept. Two German Exercise and 
Reading Books*® may here be noticed as being up to the usual mark 
of the series to which they belong. 

As usual, too, we have to acknowledge several novels in Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co.’s excellent series of monthly volumes.*! 





7 “Julius César.” Tragédie en 5 Actes de W. Shakespeare. Traduite en 
vers Frangais. Par le Chevalier de Chatelain. Rolandi. 1866. 

*8 **A Dozen Specimens of Gustave Doré, from his ‘Inferno of Dante,’ 
‘Fairy Tales of Perrault,’ and ‘Captain Castagnette of Manuel.’” London: 
Samuel Orchart Beeton. 1866. 

29 «* A Practical Dictionary of the German and English Languages.” By the 
Rey. William Lewery Blackley, M.A., and Carl Martin Friedlander, M.D., Ph.D. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1866. 

%0 (1.) ‘The Little Scholar’s First Step in the German Language.” By 
Mrs. Falk Lebahn. (2.) ‘‘The Little Scholar’s First Step in German Reading.” 
Containing Fifty Short Moral Tales by Christoph von Schmid. With Gram- 
matical Notes and a Complete Vocabulary, by Mrs. Falk Lebahn. London: 
Lockwood and Co, 1866. 

31 (1.) ‘An Old Debt.” By Florence Dawson. (2.) “Uncle Crotty’s Rela- 
tions.” By Herbert Glyn. (8.) “Grey’s Court.” Edited by Lady Chatterton. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1866. 
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